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GITY  AND  REQ. 
PLANNING 


MONDAY,    JULY    15th,    1912 

CIVIC  WELCOME  by  His  Worship  IMayor  Waugh 

ADDRESS  by  W.  Sanford  Evans,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  AVinnipec^  Town 
Planning  Commission.  -3 

RAYMOND  UN  WIN,  F.R.I.B.A.,  London  ;  "Some  Architectural  Aspects  of 
Town  Planning."     (By  Proxy). 

THOS.  ADAilS,  Town  Planning  Assistant  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
London,  England  ;  '"Some  observations  on  the  British  Town  Planning 
Act."      (By  Proxy). 

JOHN  P.  FOX,  Secretary  Transit  Committee,  City  Club  of  New  York  ; 
"Transit  and  Town  Planning."     (By  Proxy) 

MALCOLM  W.  ROSS,  Regina ;  "Some  City  Planning  Problem.s  in  the 
Prairie  Cities." 

DR.  CHARLES  A.  HODGETTS,  Medical  Adviser  to  the  Commission  of  Con- 
servation, Ottawa;  on  "The  Housing  Problem"  (illustrated  with  stere- 
optican  views). 

DR.  M.  M.  SEYMOUR,  Regina,  Commissioner  of  Public  Health  for  Saskat- 
chewan ;    on  "The  Tenement  House  Question." 

MRS.  ALBION  FELLOWS  BACON,  Secretary  Indiana  Housing  Association, 
U.S.A.  ;    on  "  Housing  as  it  Aftects  the  Community." 

DISCUSSION 


TUESDAY,    JULY    16th,    1912 

HIS    ROYAL    HIGHNESS.     THE    DUKE    OF    CONNAUGHT,     Governor 

General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada;    on  "Housing  and  Town  Planning." 
MR.  GUY  WILFRID  HAYLER,   Member  Institute  of  Municipal   Engineers 

and  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,   of  London,  England  ;    on  "The  Essential 

Elements  of  City  Planning." 
MR.  JAMES  FORD,  of  the  Department  of  Social  Ethics,  Harvard  University, 

U.S.A.;    on  "The  Social  Aspect  of  Town  Planning." 
MR.  FREDERIC  LAW  OLMSTEAD,  Chairman  of  the  International  Housing 

and  Town  Planning  Congress  Committee,  Brookline,  U.S.A.  ;    on    "The 

Four  Cardinal  Points  of  Town  Planning." 

DISCUSSION 


WEDNESDAY,    JULY    17th,   1912 

MR.  LOUIS  BETZ,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  U.S.A.  ;    on  "The  City  Beautiful." 
MR.    J.  ANTRUM    HALDERMAN,    Town   Planning  Engineer  of  the  City  of 

Philadelphia,  Penn.,  U.S.A.;    on  "Some  of   the  Fundamental  Problems 

of  Town  Planning." 

MR.    ARTHUR  A.    SHURTLEFP,    Landscape  Architect  of  Boston.    Mass., 

U.S.A.  ;    on  "Civic  Aesthetics." 
MR.  L.    J.    BOUGHNER,    Editor   Minneapolis   Tribune;    on    "Beautifying 

the  City."     (Illustrated  by  stereoptican  views. ) 

MR.    C.    B.    WHITNALL,    Milwaukee;     on  "Financial  Aspects   of    Town 
Planning." 

DISCUSSION 


The  Chair  was  taken  each   day   by    W.    Sanford   Evans,    Esq.,    Chairman, 
Winnipeg  Town  Planning  Commission. 
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CIVIC  WELCOME 


By    HIS  WORSHIP    MAYOR   WAUGH 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  a  welcome  to  a  delegation 
of  town  planning  experts,  and  I  assure  you,  we  in  Winnipeg,  appreci- 
ate the  selection  of  our  City  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  first  Housing 
and  Town  Planning  Congress  held  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  We 
consider  the  honour  done  to  our  City  very  great  indeed. 

Especially  welcome  are  those  delegates  who  come  to  the  Congress 
from  a  distance,  from  the  Eastern  Provinces,  from  the  far  West,  from 
England  over-seas,  and  from  our  neighbors  to  the  South.  Every  think- 
ing person  appreciates  the  value  of  a  town  planning  movement ;  both 
theoretical  and  practical  plans  for  the  beautification  and  betterment  of 
a  city  are  af  outstanding  value.  The  cities  of  today  are  struggling 
along  to  meet  absolute  necessities,  and  the  process  of  evolution  I  may 
liken  to  a  man  who  gets  maried,  he  must  add  new  luxuries  as  he  can 
afford    them. 

As  population  increases,  new  districts  must  be  opened  up  to  ac- 
commodate the  addition,  and  plans  must  be  evolved  so  that  the  condi- 
tions in  the  new  districts  as  regards  housing  and  hygiene  be  adequate 
and  thorough.  The  citizens  must  take  broad  views  of  the  efforts  of  a 
town  planning  commission,  so  that  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view 
the  improvements  may  be  a  pride  and  credit  to  them.  The  effort  re- 
quires a  broad-minded,  unselfish  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
But  the  question  may  be  asked :  Are  the  people  prepared  to  build  for 
the  betterment  of  a  city?  Have  they  the  courage  moral  and  financial, 
to  grapple  with  the  problem?     We  think  they  have. 

Our  Town  Planning  Commission  is  composed  of  public  spirited 
men,  well  able  to  carry  out  a  town  planning  scheme,  and  they  are 
putting  into  their  work  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time,  and  their  re- 
commendations, we  are  confident,  will  be  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  our  citizens. 

I  hope  this  meeting,  gathered  for  the  consideration  of  schemes  of 
city  planning,  housing  and  the  improvement  of  cities,  will  be  crowned 
with  success  and  prosperity,  and  that  you  strangers  within  our  gates 
will  thoroughly  enjoy  your  sojourn  in  our  city,  and  that  the  present 
be  a  memorable  gathering  on  the  question  of  town  planning. 


CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS 


By   W.    SANFORD   EVANS,   Esq. 

Chairman  of  the  Winnipeg  Town  Planning  Commission 


\\\  Sanford  Evans,  ex-mayor  of  Winnipeg  and  chairman  of  the 
Winnipeg  Tow^n  Planing  Commission,  who  presided,  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings by  explaining  that  the  congress  had  been  called  on  the  joint 
invitation  of  the  ^^"innipeg  Town  Planning  Commission  and  The  Win- 
nipeg Industrial  Bureau.  The  City  Council  during  the  preceding  year 
had  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  local  conditions  and  re- 
port to  the  City  Council,  and  the  \\  innipeg  Industrial  Bureau  had 
before  the  appointment  of  the  commission,  created  a  committee  on 
Housing  and  Town  Planning.  These  two  bodies  had  united  to  organize 
the  congress,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  so 
large  and  so  representative  a  response  had  been  made  to  the  invitation 
extended.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
history  of  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  movement  or  to  say  any- 
thing of  its  vital  importance.  One  thing,  however,  was  evident,  and 
that  was  that  a  great  deal  of  education  was  necessary  for  the  successful 
carrying  on  of  this  work,  first  among  those  who  took  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  movement,  and  in  the  second  place,  and  no  less  im- 
portant, on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  since  it  was  absolutely 
essential  to  have  a  body  of  enlightened  public  opinion  in  support  of 
any  recommendations  that  might  be  made.  And  it  was  not  sufficient 
that  the  public  in  small  local  districts  alone  should  understand  and 
appreciate.  The  movement  needed  the  support  of  the  whole  country 
and  would  gather  in  strength  as  the  public  opinion  of  all  civilized 
countries  is  educated,  it  was  hoped  that  this  congress  would  have  an 
important  effect,  not  only  in  the  education  and  stimulation  of  those 
who  atteneded  as  delegates,  but  also  through  them,  and  through  the  re- 
ports of  the  proceedings,  upon  the  general  public. 

Air.  Evans  called  attention  to  the  very  large  number  of  exhibits 
which  had  been  kindly  forwarded  by  experts  and  friends  of  the  move- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  Denmark  and  Canada,  and  which  he  believed  would  be  found  of 
great  interest  and  value. 


SOME  ARCHITECTURAL  ASPECTS  OF  TOWN 

PLANNING 

By  RAYMOND  UNWIN,  F.R.I.B.A. 


Town  planning  is  essentially  a  co-operative  art,  and  that  in  two 
senses.  If  the  work  is  to  have  any  real  stability,  it  must  be  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  activities  of  the  community  who  are  to  dwell  and  work 
in  the  town  or  suburb  when  built  and  nuist  afford  satisfaction  for  their 
requirements;  it  must  indeed  be  the  expression  of  their  corporate  life 
and  their  aspirations.  It  is  essential  that  the  Town  Planner  should 
regard  himself  not  as  a  dictator  decreeing  wdiat  form  he  would  like 
the  town  to  take,  but  rather  as  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  find  comely 
expression  for  common  life  which  he  must  seek  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand and  in  every  way  to  provide  for.  But  in  a  more  direct  way  the 
work  must  be  co-operaetive.  The  assistance  of  the  surveyor  is  needed ; 
he  must  prepare  for  us  an  accurate  representation  of  all  existing  con- 
ditions, of  nature  of  the  site,  of  the  existing  portions  of  the  town, 
of  the  contours  of  the  ground,  of  roads,  railways,  rivers  and  all  sewer 
and  water  conveniences.  The  co-operation  of  the  engineer,  who  must 
advise  on  and  be  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  alterations  to 
the  site,  will  also  be  required.  While  the  help  of  the  sociologist,  the 
antiquarian  and  others  must  be  called  in  to  make  what  Prof.  Geddcs 
has  so  well  called  the  City  Survey,  if  we  are  to  base  our  plan  on  a 
proper  knowledge  of  that  which  is.  Further,  if  the  result  is  to  be 
successful,  we  must  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  architects  wdio  will 
design  the  individual  buildings  of  which  the  completed  whole  will  be 
composed.  From  them  we  shall  have  to  ask  that  they  shall  ever  remem- 
ber that  the  part  is  not  greater  than  the  whole. 

Some  may  think  that  the  actual  work  of  town  planning  belongs 
rather  to  the  Engineer  or  Surveyor  than  to  the  Architect  and  that  the 
Architect  should  be  content  to  deal  with  the  individual  buildings ;  but 
to  me  it  seems  that  the  success  of  a  town  design  depends  so  much  on 
the  whole  scheme  being  conceived  by  vivid  and  well-trained  imagination, 
so  much  on  the  placing  and  grouping  of  the  buildings,  on  the  true 
emphasis  of  certain  parts  and  the  subordination  of  other  parts — in 
fact  on  all  that  is  covered  by  the  word  "design"  that  the  Architect 
should  be  the  proper  person.  This  is  not  in  any  way  to  minimise  the 
importance  of  either  the  Surveyor  or  the  Engineer.  In  a  certain 
sense  their  influence  must  be  decisive — within  their  field  they  must  rule 
supreme.  The  prettiest  scheme  will  come  to  naught  if  it  depends  on 
inducing  people  to  go  where  they  have  no  wish  to  go,  on  making  water 
run  up  hill,  or  on  driving  roads  regardless  of  cost  or  engineering  dif- 
ficulties. But  it  is  just  because  these  matters  are  absolute  because 
they  fix  limits  in  so  many  directions  within  which  the  work  must  be 
carried  out,  that  the  making  of  the  plan  should  be  given  to  one  whose 
training  fits  him,  or  should  fit  him,  to  grasp  all  these  varying  conditions 
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dictated  bv  the  site,  the  life  of  the  people,  the  Surveyor  and  the 
lui^ineer,  and  regarding  them  all  as  part  of  his  problem  to  create,  by 
means  of  his  imagination  some  design  which  shall  beautifully  express 
them  all.  But  the  best  possible  town  planning  will  be  of  little  avail  if 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  the  architects  building  on  the  sites  laid 
out  is  wanting. 

During  the  last  century,  architecture  has  been,  generally  speak- 
ing, individual  only.  There  has  been  no  tradition,  no  conscious  agree- 
ment, or  regulation  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  different  men.  Each 
has  concentrated  his  attention  on  his  own  building.  Too  often  in- 
fluenced by  the  wishes  of  his  client  or  by  the  necessity  of  making  a 
name  for  himself  the  architect  has  considered  mainly  how  he  could 
make  his  building  stand  out  in  distinction  from  those  surroundng  it. 
Individual  architecture  must  be,  if  it  is  to  be  interesting,  and  interesting 
architecture  must  be,  if  it  is  to  make  a  general  appeal,  if  it  is  to 
receive  that  degree  of  sympathy  and  general  support  from  the  public 
which  alone  can  entitle  it  to  take  its  proper  place  as  the  expression  of 
the  common  life  of  the  people.  Individuality,  in  fact,  is  needed,  to 
make  the  part  worthy  of  its  place  in  the  whole ;  but  as  the  whole  is 
greater  than  the  part,  so  the  unity  of  the  whole  must  dominate  the 
individuality  of  the  part.  Something  of  that  unity  we  need  to  secure 
today,  either  as  in  past  ages  by  a  common  tradition  accepted  by  all, 
changing  but  gradually,  and  followed  instinctively,  or  by  voluntary 
co-operation ;  or,  as  a  last  and  worst  resort,  by  some  method  of  central 
guidance  and  control. 

We  must  never  forget  the  true  meaning  of  variety.  How  often 
when  we  suggest  some  unity  or  design  or  treatment  are  we  met  by  the 
opposition  of  those  who  say  that  they  like  "plenty  of  variety."  These 
j-ieople  seem  to  think  that  variety  means  mere  unlikeness  of  several 
things  to  each  other,  but  that  is  not  variety  at  all.  Variety  means 
simply  the  minor  changes  of  some  fixed  type.  In  music  we  speak 
of  an  air  with  variations.  Each  phrase  is  variety  from  the  air.  To 
that  extent  it  is  different,  but  the  air,  the  common  likeness,  is  greater 
than  the  differences.  Variation  is  the  difference  that  we  find  between 
the  faces  of  different  people,  no  two  are  exactly  alike;  but  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  word  would  suggest  that  variety  in  faces  w'ould  mean 
finding  some  with  one  eye  and  two  noses.  Variety  consists  of  subtle 
changes  wrought  in  things  essentially  related.  Unity  must  dominate  if 
the  variations  are  to  please.  Once  let  the  variations  dominate  and  the 
result  becomes  a  jumble,  the  relationship  is  lost.  There  is  nothing  more 
tedious  and  monotonous  than  a  succession  of  different  things  jumbled 
together  without  relation  and  without  unity.  The  town  planner  has  to 
do  witli  two  somewhat  diffferent  types  of  beauty,  both  of  which  he 
must,  to  be  successful,  understand  and  appreciate.  There  is,  first 
tile  natural  beauty  which  is  seldom  absent  from  any  site;  beauty  of 
undulating  surfaces,  of  winding  river,  stream  or  valley,  or  of  such 
nnnor  features  as  rocks,  woods  and  trees,  or  perhaps  important  lines 
of  existing  highways  having  considerable  beauty  of  a  somewhat 
Munlar  nature.  This  type  of  beauty,  for  our  purpose,  we  mav  consider 
informal  and  irregular;  for  while  in  all  probabilitv  it  is  the  result  of  a 
most  accurate  obedience  to  complex  laws,  the  interplav  of  these  laws 
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is  so  entirely  beyond  our  power  to  follow  that,  as  compared  w^ith  our 
formal  and  regular  designs,  governed  by  few  and  simple  rules,  the 
result  may  be  said  to  be  informal  and  irregular.  The  problem  of  the 
town  planner  is  how  to  adapt  the  ordered  beauty  of  his  plan  to  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  site,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  weld  the  two 
into  one  harmonious  whole.  Town  planning,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  site,  can  very  seldom  consist  in  the  creation  of  symmetrical  pat- 
terns on  paper,  and  must  often  assume  much  of  the  irregularity  of 
form  which  the  site  may  dictate.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  fact 
that  all  good  town  planning  must  be  the  logical  following  out  of  some 
definite  design  in  which,  whether  regular  or  irregular,  whether  com- 
posed of  straight  lines  or  of  curved  lines,  the  component  parts  bear 
due  relationship  to  one  another  and  are  welded  together  into  some- 
thing of  a  whole.  In  many  old  town  plans,  for  example,  though  there 
may  be  nothing  of  symmetry,  though  hardly  any  lines  may  be  straight 
and  hardly  any  angles  square,  yet  there  is  a  very  definite  sense  of  design 
in  the  whole,  due  emphasis  in  certain  central  positions,  due  grading 
of  the  different  parts  according  to  their  place  and  importance.  This 
I  think  is  very  evident  in  the  plan  of  the  old  town  of  Rothenburg, 
which  in  the  many  essential  elements  of  design  compares  favorably 
with  the  more  regular  and  symmetrical  plan  of  Karlsruhe,  which  in  its 
way  is  a  most  charming  example  of  a  symmetrically  planned  city,  teach- 
ing us  much  respecting  the  value  of  order  and  unity  in  town  design. 

The  architect  is  naturally  tempted,  when  thinking  of  town  planning, 
to  picture  great  schemes  for  improving  the  central  areas  of  towns,  the 
creation  of  stately  streets  and  squares  adorned  with  groups  of  buildings 
treated  in  a  monumental  manner.  Such  imaginative  dreams  have  their 
place :  nevertheless  the  great  need  at  the  present  day  is  rather  to  begin 
at  the  other  end  of  the  problem.  We  must  first  see  that  our  citizens  are 
decently  housed  in  comely  dwellings,  built  amid  healthy  and  pleasant 
siironndings,  with  ample  space  for  the  children  to  play  in  and  for 
their  elders  to  rest  and  recreate  their  faculties  when  they  return  from 
their  day's  labour.  This  is  the  foundation  upon  which  will  develop 
fine  city  building.  It  is  mainly  to  the  planning  of  new  suburbs  that 
we  must  turn  our  immediate  attention ;  and  though  the  principles 
governing  this  work  will  be  very  much  the  same  as  those  governing 
the  planning  of  th^  central  areas  of  towns,  their  application  will  be 
considerably  modifiea  by  the  different  conditions. 

Even  in  the  suburbs  there  will  be  plenty  of  scope.  It  is  essential 
that  supplementary  centres  should  be  formed.  The  treatment  may 
need  to  be  simpler  and  less  monumental  than  in  the  main  centres  of 
the  town;  but  apart  from  social  and  municipal  reasons  sufficient  in 
themselves,  the  very  principles  of  design  require  that  our  suburbs 
should  not  be  endless,  monotonous  out-growths  of  the  town  but  should 
group  themselves  as  minor  organic  wholes  around  some  centre  which 
shall  focus  the  local  life,  the  local  patriotism,  the  local  industry  and 
government  of  the  community.  Here  may  be  grouped  with  effect 
the  minor  public  and  business  buildings  which,  though  perhaps  not 
attaining  to  the  monumental  character  of  the  chief  buildings  of  the 
town,  will  nevertheless  in  scale  and  dignity  be  sufficient  to  dominate 
the  smaller  dwellings  and  other  buildings  of  which  the  suburb  will  be 
composed.     Opportunities  will  occur  here  for  creating  central  features 
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taking  llie  form  of  places,  squares,  broadways  or  whatever  may  seem 
most  convenient  muler  the  particular  circumstances. 

Apart  from  these  centres,  the  problem  of  suburban  development 
acquires  new  difficulties  as  well  as  new  opportunities  from  the  need  for 
a  greater  degree  of  open  space  in  the  neighborhood  of  dwelling  houses. 
The  element  of  design  is  specially  needed  in  suburban  streets.  Too 
often  on  the  one  hand  we  see  today  endless,  monotonous  rows  of 
houses,  repetitions  of  some  unit,  uninteresting  in  itself  and  small  in 
scale  in  relation  to  the  street.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  equally 
monotonous  streets  of  detached  or  semi-detached  villas  needlessly  re- 
peated, or — and  this  is  almost  worse — each  different  to  a  degree  that 
dissociates  it  from  any  of  its  neighbors.  We  may  have  scattered 
building  near  enough  to  each  other  to  destroy  the  ordinary  beauty  of 
the  country  and  yet  too  scattered  to  give  any  sense  of  architectural 
effect,  or  to  acquire  any  of  the  beauty  one  associates  with  the  tow^i. 
The  distance  between  the  buildings  on  surburban  roads  tends  to  be 
too  great  in  relation  to  the  height,  and  the  street  pictures  either  present 
long,  straight,  vanishing  lines  converging  at  some  distant  point,  or  a 
mere  jumble  of  unrelated  buildings  on  opposite  sides  of  a  wide  road, 
meandering  on  without  producing  any  definite  effect  at  all. 

To  obtain  a  successful  result  it  seems  to  me  we  must  adopt  the 
principle  of  grouping  our  buildings  into  larger  wholes,  creating  larger 
units  in  the  street  picture,  and  of  grouping  our  open  spaces  also  into 
definite  larger  spaces  at  certain  points.  This  w^ill  greatly  help  us  in 
the  designing  of  our  streets  and  street  pictures.  No  effect  can  be 
obtained  by  the  mere  compromise  of  scattering  our  buildings  and 
dividing  up  our  open   spaces. 

One  of  the  first  things  for  the  town  planner  to  realize  is  that  in 
designing  a  plan  he  is  laying  as  it  were  the  foundation  fur  and  de- 
termining in  the  mass  the  future  street  pictures.  The  individual 
architect  will  be  able  to  do  very  much  to  improve  or  to  mar  the  result 
at  which  the  town  planner  aims,  but  when  once  the  town  planner  has 
laid  down  the  streets  and  street  junctions,  has  fixed  on  the  shape  of 
the  places  and  settled  the  building  lines,  the  individual  architect  must 
perforce  build  up  in  the  main  the  street  picture  tha'  is  thus  determined. 
So  in  planning  it  is  necessary  before  deciding  th:;  exact  lines  of  any  of 
the  roads  to  imagine  clearly  how  the  buildings  are  to  come  and  how 
they  will  group.  The  Town  Planner,  aftPi  he  has  arrived  at  the  gen- 
eral directions  of  his  roads  and  the  approximate  positions  of  his 
centres,  after  he  has  arranged  traflic  facilities,  drainage,  water  supply, 
and  all  the  more  practical  conside;'  .tions,  must  work  out  his  building 
lines  and  his  street  pictures,  mu^ .  have  his  important  buildings  placed 
and  the  vistas  leading  up  to  ^"nem  arranged  before  he  can  give  the 
final  for!!!  and  exact  lines  to' any  of  the  details  of  his  plan.  Indeed, 
the  grou])ing  of  the  buildii^gs  is  so  much  more  in!portant  to  the  final 
result  than  the  kerb  line  of  his  street  or  the  fence  line  of  his  plots, 
that  he  will  find  it  wise  very  largely  to  design  by  building  lines  rather 
than  by  road  lines.  It  will  be  wise  to  study  carefully  the  work  of  many 
of  the  German  town  planners :  they  have  much  to  teach  us.  Modern 
town  plannng  in  G'^rmany  has  already  passed  into  a  new  and  distinct 
style  and  has  left  behind  that  practised  in  the  latter  half  of  the   19th 
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century.  That  style  of  town  planning  was  altogether  too  much  domin- 
ated by  the  idea  of  creating  short  cuts  from  everywhere  to  everywhere. 
It  was  geometrical  in  form  and  hard  in  line,  and  much  of  it  while  having 
the  defects  of  rigid  formality  for  want  of  any  appreciation  of  balance, 
proportion  or  symmetry  missed  entirely  the  beauty  which  is  associated 
with  the  best  formal  design.  lUu  an  entire  change  has  come  over 
German  town  planning  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Camillo 
Sitte  carefully  studied  the  forms  of  medieval  German  and  Italian 
towns,  the  beauty  of  which  was  generally  acknowledged,  and  he  pointed 
out  how  much  of  it  sprang  from  the  way  in  which  the  buildings 
grouped  into  street  pictures.  He  pointed  out  how  this  line  was  due  to 
certain  principles  which  he  carefully  illustrated  in  his  book  "Der 
Stadtebau,"  and  which  he  considered  were  to  a  large  extent  conscious- 
ly followed  by  the  builders  of  medieval  towns.  To  Avhat  extent  the 
picturesque  beauties  of  Nuremburg,  Rothenburg,  Verona,  Florence 
and  a  hundred  other  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  due  to  conscious 
town  planning,  and  to  what  extent  they  may  have  resulted  from  an 
instinctive  following  out  of  a  splendid  building  tradition,  we  need  not  at 
the  moment  stop  to  consider.  Certainly  the  picturesque  result  is  evi- 
dent enough  and  Camillo  Sitte's  analysis  is  good  reading.  He  lays 
great  stress  on  the  importance  of  frequently  closing  vistas  and  on 
carefully  planning  of  open  places,  so  as  to  produce  a  comfortable  sense 
of  enclosure,  and  a  continuous  frame  of  buildings.  Whether  due  to 
instinct  or  to  conscious  design,  the  extent  to  which  the  plans  of  many 
medieval  towns  seem  to  accord  with  these  principles  is  certainly  re- 
markable. His  influence  and  that  of  his  followers  has  revolutionized 
town  planning  in  Gennany,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  for  the 
time  being,  the  German  town  planners  have  become  so  much  absorbed 
m  the  principles  which  they  think  produced  the  picturesque  medieval 
towns,  that  they  have  perhaps  forgotten  that  the  picturesque  is  by  no 
means  the  only  effect  which  it  is  desirable  to  produce  in  town  design; 
and,  moreover,  that  it  may  be  an  effect  which  depends  for  its  success 
on  a  slower  natural  growth  and  a  more  pervading  tradition  of  build- 
ing than  is  at  all  attainable  under  present-day  conditions.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  many  of  the  principles  of  design  which  have 
been  w^orked  out  by  this  school  of  town  planners  will  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  a  more  formal  style  of  work,  and  that  a  study  of  these 
principles  may  go  far  to  help  up  to  avoid  the  monotony  and  lack  of  real 
grouping  in  the  street  pictures  which  characterise  so  much  of  the 
regular  and  symmetrical  town  planning  of  both  the  past  and  the 
present  time,  such  as  may  be  seen,  for  example,  in  many  American 
towns. 

I  have  said  that  our  work  must  be  based  on  first  providing  comely 
dwellings  for  our  citizens ;  let  me  finish  by  referring  in  somewhat 
greater  detail  to  the  planning  of  residential  areas,  and  particularly 
those  devoted  to  cottages  and  buildings  of  moderate  size. 

The  first  great  reform  that  is  needed  here  is  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  houses,  and  of  the  amount  of  building  generally,  to  be 
erected  on  each  acre  of  ground.  It  is  common  to  find  40  to  50  houses 
erected  on  each  acre  of  building  land,  and  most  urban  building  by- 
laws permit  this  to  be  done ;  yet  no   such  number  of  houses  can  be 
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erected  without  gross  overcrowding  of  the  area.  Garden  space  is  im- 
possible and  the  children  can  have  no  where  to  play  but  in  the  street. 
The  number  must  be  greatly  reduced  if  satisfactory  suburban  develop- 
ment is  to  be  secured.  For  cottage  dwellings  the  desirable  number  of 
houses  to  the  acre  is  probably  round  about  12.  At  any  rate  the  number 
should  probably  lie  somewhere  between  10  in  comparatively  outlying 
suburbs,  and  a  maximum  of  20  in  the  nearer  suburbs  of  towns.  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  reducing  the  number  of  houses  to 
the  acre  will  not  of  itself  tend  to  increase  the  amount  of  expense  in- 
volved in  providing  roads,  gas,  sewers,  etc.,  for  each  house,  although 
the  development  must  necessarily  be  spread  over  a  much  greater  area 
for  a  given  number  of  houses.  The  matter  is  more  one  of  frontage 
than  of  area  of  building  plot  where  the  roads  are  so  planned  that 
practically  the  whole  of  the  frontage  is  available  for  building  purposes. 
Quite  apart  from  the  number  of  houses  to  the  acre,  the  frontages  pro- 
vided for  buildings  of  different  size  need  to  be  increased  if  the  houses 
themselves  are  to  be  properly  designed.  The  effort  to  reduce  front- 
ages to  a  minimum  in  order  at  once  to  reduce  the  cost  of  road  per 
house  and  to  crowd  the  maximum  number  of  houses  upon  a  given 
area  has  evolved  a  type  of  plan  characterised  by  long,  projecting  ad- 
ditions at  the  backs  of  the  houses,  which  additions  have,  during  the  last 
century,  tended  to  grow  longer  and  longer  and  nearer  and  nearer  to- 
gether. 

I  consider  that  for  proper  planning  the  frontage  allowed  should 
be  not  less  than  15  or  16  feet  for  cottages  having  two  bedrooms  on 
each  floor,  and  from  18  to  20  ft.  for  cottages  having  three  bedrooms  on 
the  first  floor;  while  for  parlour  cottages  there  should  be  20  to  23  ft. 
lor  an  east  and  w^est  aspect  and  from  25  to  28  ft.  where  the  aspect  ap- 
proaches due  north  and  south,  for  in  that  case  it  is  desirable  that 
both  the  main  living-rooms  should  be  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  hoyse. 

The  (luestion  of  aspect  is  very  important  in  the  laying  out  of 
roads  for  cottage  building.  Speaking  generally  and  where  the  planner 
is  not  in  a  position  to  secure  special  types  of  plans,  roads  running  due 
east  and  west  and  affording,  therefore,  due  north  and  south  aspects  to 
the  cottages,  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible;  and  where  it  is 
not  possible  to  avoid  them,  provision  should  be  made  in  laying  out  the 
building  plots  for  sufficient  frontage  to  each  house  to  allow  for  all 
the  main  living-rooms  being  on  the  sunny  side  and  not  on  the  north 
side. 

In  planning  the  streets  and  arranging  the  building  lines  to  avoid 
both  the  monotony  and  the  somewhat  scattered  appearance  wdiich 
often  results  from  the  wide  space  between  the  buildings,  some 
definite  variation  in  the  building  line  may  be  arranged;  the  street 
picture  may  be  framed  and  a  sense  of  enclosure  at  the  end  produced 
by  here  and  there  bringing  the  buildings  close  up  to  the  street  line,  and 
also  by  breaking  at  intervals  the  direction  of  the  road,  so  that  the 
street  picture  may  be  closed  definitely.  On  curved  roads  also  good 
effect  may  be  sometimes  be  produced  by  designing  the  building  line 
on  dcfninc  lines,  independent  of  the  line  of  the  curve.  This  will  some- 
tnncs  enable  greater  interest  to  be  introduced  into  the  convex  side  of 
the  road,  and  will  also  enable  the  picture  formed  down  the  straight 
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portions  of  the  road  to  be  more  satisfactorily  closed  at  the  angle.  An- 
other very  important  point  to  be  watched  is  the  treatment  of  corners 
and  street  junctions ;  each  one  of  these  should  be  carefully  planned  to 
produce  some  definite  effect.  Sometimes  local  by-laws  render  the 
turning  of  a  corner  with  a  continuous  line  of  building  very  difficult; 
but  even  where  this  cannot  be  managed,  care  in  the  treatment  of 
corner  sites  will  suggest  many  ways  of  improving  the  grouping  of  the 
buildings.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  carry  the  buildings  round  in 
the  form  of  a  hexagon  or  an  actagon,  so  grouping  them  that  the 
views  from  some  of  the  tsreets  are  terminated  by  buildings  opposite, 
while  the  views  from  the  junction  are  suitably  framed.  In  this  way 
also  some  open  space,  which  is  very  valuable  for  traffic  considerations, 
may  be  left  around  the  jvmction,  where  by-laws  will  permit ;  and 
where  they  will  not  permit,  it  would  be  well  to  agitate  for  their 
alteration. 

The  street  line  may  be  very  pleasantly  varied  by  building  some 
of  the  houses  round  greens,  thus  opening  out  the  street  at  certain 
points.  It  will  be  found  that  very  simply  designed  buildings  erected 
round  three  sides  of  a  green  or  open  space  will  acquire  a  dignity  and 
sense  of  unity  which  would  be  quite  absent  from  the  same  buildings 
erected  in  a  long  continuous  row.  Where  groups  of  small  houses  be- 
long to  one  owner,  or,  better  still,  where  they  are  built  by  some  of 
the  co-partnership  societies  now  springing  up,  it  is  possible  to  make 
provision  for  the  common  enjoyment  of  these  greens  and  so  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cottager  tennis  courts,  bowling  greens,  skating  rinks,  play 
grounds,  etc.,  which  they  cannot  hope  to  secure  on  their  own  plots. 

I  must  not  here  enter  into  the  social  oportunities  which  are  opened 
out  by  some  small  degree  of  co-operation  in  the  owning  and  enjoyment 
of  small  houses,  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  refer  to  the  great  value,  from 
the  architectual  point  of  view,  of  such  common  life  and  common 
enjoyment.  So  long  as  the  architect's  aim  must  be  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  separation  and  detachment  for  each  cottage  and  villa, 
surrounding  every  scrap  of  green  with  high  walls  or  fences,  little  total 
effect  is  possible.  But  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  gradual 
development  of  this  co-operative  spirit  will  become  in  the  greater 
wholes  of  our  towns  a  more  extended  civic  life,  and  will  give  opportun- 
ities for  expression  in  a  greater  harmony  and  unity  of  effect,  so  that 
it  may  again  become  not  only  possible  but  natural  that  our  towns  should 
express  in  the  beauty  of  their  outward  form  the  intensity  of  their 
civic  life. 


SOME    OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    BRITISH 
TOWN    PLANNING    ACT. 

By   THOS.   ADAMS 

Town  Planning  Assistant  to  the  Local  Government  Board,   London,  Eng. 


Our  Town  Planning  Act  in  r)i-itain  has  for  its  object  the  securing 
of  amenity,  convenience  and  better  sanitation,  in  regard  to  all  land 
that  is  not  built  upon  or  is  in  course  of  development.  I  want  to 
direct  attention  to  the  great  distinction  there  is  between  the  object  of 
that  act  and  the  land  to  which  it  applies,  as  compared  Avith  the  objects 
of  city  planing  as  they  are  often  understood  in  Canada  and  Germany. 
City  planning  is  comprehensive  enough  to  cover  all  civic  improvements ; 
but  in  our  own  particular  case  we  have  come  to  realize  that  the  most 
immediate  and  most  practical  task  is  to  deal  with  the  land  in  our 
suburbs  where  we  can  prevent  the  growth  of  the  evils  that  have  al- 
ready developed  in  the  centres.  We  must  continue  to  conceive  and 
tarry  out  reconstruction  schemes  in  the  centres  of  population,  but  that 
can  only  be  done  by  a  slow  process  of  evolution,  and  as  we  succeed  in 
overcoming  the  prejudices  of  the  ratepayers.  Reconstruction  schemes 
cost  large  sums  of  money,  and  the  ratepayers  have  to  be  educated  to 
approve  of  the  expenditure.  On  the  other  hand  the  control  of  new 
development,  i.e.  the  prevention  of  the  necessity  of  reconstruction 
schemes  in  the  future,  and  the  proper  planning  of  new  areas  can  be 
carried  out  at  trifling  cost,  and  probably  with  an  ultimate  saving  to 
the  ratepayers.  We  shall  continue  to  do  what  we  can  in  Britain  to 
cure  the  evils  that  have  grown  up  in  the  city,  but  in  the  meantime  we 
have  determined  not  to  let  these  evils  be  created  in  the  future;  and 
therefore  the  Town  I'lanning  Act  in  Britain  provides  that  land  that 
is  in  course  of  development  or  land  that  has  not  yet  been  developed 
may  l)e  developed  so  as  to  secure  amenity,  convenience,  and  proper 
sanitation.  .\s  a  rule  the  Act  can  only  l)e  put  into  force  on  the 
initiative  of  a  local  authority  or  owner,  and  it  is  hoped  and  expected 
that  it  will  in  time  be  applied  to  all  un])uilt  upon  areas. 

There  are  some  people  who  would  say:  "But  you  should  have 
iiad  these  powers  fifty  years  ago  to  do  any  good!  it  is  too  late  now." 
But  in  Canada  you  believe  that  your  cities  are  going  to  double  them- 
selves every  ten  or  twenty  years.  Even  in  Great  Britain,  where  our 
cities  may  be  of  somewhat  slower  growth,  every  fifteen  years,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  of  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
500,000  acres  of  land  are  covered  with  houses,  factories,  workshops  and 
other  buildings.  Now,  that  is  a  very  important  fact.  The  Town 
Planning  Act  provides  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  authorities  may 
secure  that  every  fifteen  years  we  shall  have  500,000  acres  of  land 
town-planned.     The  area  would  be   verv  much   larger   if  we   include 
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land  that  "is  likely  to  be  developed,"  as  Avell  as  land  "in  course  of 
development." 

That  shows  you  that  the  Act  has  enormous  scope. 

Moreover,  in  Greater  London  alone  during  the  last  thirty  years 
we  have  built  550,000  houses  on  land  which  in  the  past  has  not  been 
regulated  by  any  town-planning  act. 

Now,  wdiat  does  the  town-planning  act  propose  to  do  ?  I  have  said 
that  the  initiative  will  usually  rest  w^ith  the  local  authority,  whether 
city,  or  urban  or  rural  district.  If  Winnipeg  happened  to  be  a  city  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  would  have  to  come  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  order  to  get  a  loan  to  build  a  public  hall,  or  lay  a  sewer,  or 
carry  on  some  of  those  public  activities  which  at  present  it  can  do  on 
its  own  responsibility.  The  Board  would  have  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
whether  the  scheme  proposed  was  satisfactory  in  its  technical  details 
and  the  expenditure  judicious.  Similar  powers  of  supervision  are 
exercised  by  the  Board  over  town-planning.  If  this  city  decided  to 
apply  for  permission  to  prepare  a  town-planning  scheme  a  public 
inquiry  would  be  held  into  that  application;  and  one  object  of  that 
inquiry  would  be  to  try  to  harmonize  the  often  conflicting  interests 
of  the  real  estate  owner  and  the  municipal  authority  as  well  as  (a 
very  imporant  point  which  will  equally  appeal  to  you  in  the  Dominion) 
the  conflicting  interests  of  two  adjacent  authorities.  Authorities  in 
this  country  are  not  altogether  free  from  friendly  rivalry. 

The  quesion  of  the  co-operation,  first  of  all,  between  the  author- 
ities and  the  real  estate  owner,  and,  secondly,  between  two  adjacent 
authorities,  is  very  important ;  and  provision  for  this  co-operation  is 
made  in  the  Town  Planning  Act.  Co-operation  of  this  kind  is  very 
difficult ;  because  it  usually  means  a  sort  of  compromise  in  which  one 
side  gets  the  best  of  the  bargain. 

We  have  discovered  in  England  that  the  owner  gains  by  proper 
planning  and  I  am   sure  you   will   soon   discover   it  here.  In   new 

countries  it  is  difficult  to  get  an  owner  of  land  to  submit  to  any  re- 
striction of  his  claim  to  use  his  land  as  he  chooses.  But  I  have  seen 
American  estates  laid  out  under  restrictions  which  make  those  wdio 
erect  homes  submit  to  the  character  of  the  fences  being  prescribed 
for  them,  to  their  plans  having  to  go  before  an  architect,  and  to  a 
number  of  restrictions  that  you  might  call  arbitrary;  and  these  people 
who  do  so  are  able  to  pay  $4,000  and  $5,000  per  plot  and  build  houses 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000  apiece.  They  are  the  very  people  who  could 
afford  to  say,  "I  am  not  going  to  have  any  one  interefere  with  how  I 
am  going  to  lay  out  my  land  or  how  I  am  going  to  deal  with  the  trees 
or  the  fences,  or  how  I  am  going  to  build  my  house."  No  doubt  there 
are  examples  of  a  similar  kind  in  Canada.  If  you  once  have  it  estab- 
lished that  this  class  of  owner  is  prepared  to  submit  to  regulations  in 
the  interest  of  the  general  community,  then  you  could  surely  find  a 
practical  way  to  enforce  the  same  principles  in  regard  to  the  poorer 
grades  of  owners  and  tenants  who  have  not  the  same  power  or  desire 
to  object.  I  see  no  real  difficulty  in  applying  town-planning  restric- 
tions in  this  country  as  easily  as  we  can  in  Britain  without  injury  to 
your  love  of  individual  liberty,  which  I  assure  you  we  appreciate  as 
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much  as  you  do.  Of  course,  we  have  to  begin  by  recognising  that 
our  claim'  to  hberty  is  not  a  chiim  to  interfere  with  the  hberty  of 
others. 

I'ndcr  the  Ilritish  Act  the  owner  is  allowed  to  claim  compensa- 
tion for  any  injur}'  suffered  by  his  property  as  the  result  of  the 
town-planning  scheme;  and  the  authority  may  claim  betterment  for 
any  value  which  accrues  to  his  land  as  the  result  of  the  scheme — that 
betterment  being  half  of  the  value  which  accrues — so  that  you  see 
you  have  the  operation  of  what  you  call  '"excess  condemnation"  on 
the  one  hand,  and  "benefit"  on  the  other.  You  pay  him  compensa- 
tion for  what  injury  he  receives,  and  you  secure  half  of  the  benefit 
which  his  property  derives.  But  observe  this  important  provision :  once 
the  local  authority  submits  its  application  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  the  right  to  prepare  a  scheme,  no  individual  owner,  can 
enter  into  any  contract,  or  deal  with  that  land  in  any  way  which  con- 
travenes the  scheme,  and  thereafter  claim  compensation. 

By  this  means  you  stop  undesirable  development  as  soon  as  you 
have  carried  out  the  preliminary  steps  to  have  your  land  town-planned; 
any  you  stop  what  might  be  called  bogus  claims  for  compensation. 
Moreover,  no  claim  for  compensation  can  be  made  on  the  ground  that 
the  authority  wants  to  limit  the  nvmiber  of  houses  per  acre  so  long  as 
the  Local  Government  Board  is  satisfied  that  the  limitation  is  reason- 
able in  the  interests  of  amenity.  Birmingham,  a  city  of  nearly  a 
million  inhabitants,  has  applied  for  authority  to  prepare  schemes  for 
over  3.000  acres  of  land,  and  in  both  of  the  areas  affected  it  desires 
to  limit  the  houses  to  be  erected  on  each  acre  to  something  between 
ten  and   fifteen  over  the  whole  area. 

The  Act  also  provides  for  the  control  of  the  character  of  the 
buildings  to  be  erected.  It  may  allow  areas  to  be  defined  for  certain 
purposes,  such  as  that  a  certain  i)ortion  shall  be  manufacturing,  or  that 
another  portion  shall  be  residential,  subject,  of  course,  to  conditions 
regarding   compensation   to    owners. 

That  is  a  brief  description  of  some  of  our  new  powers  in  Britain, 
and  at  this  stage  I  shall  not  weary  you  with  further  details,  but  com- 
mend those  who  are  interested  to  read  the  Act  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment   IJoard   town-planning   regulations    for   themselves. 

This  problem  is  not  one  to  be  sneered  at  because  it  happens  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  those  individuals  whose  sole  object  in 
owning  land  is  to  make  money  out  of  it.  We  must  protect  those 
rights;  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  general  well  being  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  Empire ;  but  it  is  neither  in  the  private  nor 
public  interest  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  overlap  with  the  right 
of  each  man,  each  woman  and  each  child  to  secure  the  decencies  and 
necessities  of  shelter  or  even  to  interfere  with  that  desirable  wedlock 
with  nature,  divorce  from  which  eventually  brings  about  corruption 
and  ruin  to  the  nation  that  encourages  it.  It  has  been  authoritatively 
stated  that  in  England  50  per  cent,  of  our  total  pauperism,  more 
than  60  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  providing  for  that  pauperism,  much 
lunacy,  and  a  great  deal  of  our  crime,  is  due  to  sickness ;  and  a  great 
part  of  that  sickness  is  brought  about  bv  the  conditions  in  which  the 
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people  live.  In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  more  costly  than  bad 
housing  conditions,  and  to  improve  these  conditions  is  to  effect  an 
enormous  saving  to  the  public  purse  to  which  we  all  contribute.  What- 
ever quibbles  may  be  brought  against  the  movement  to  spread  the 
people  and  give  them  decent  homes  do  not  neglect  this  side  of  city 
planning,  but  proceed  with  it  side  by  side  with  your  fine  schemes  to 
create  civic  centres,  beautiful  parks,  and  play  grounds.  Let  it  be  your 
object  to  plan  and  beautify  the  slum  districts  as  well  as  the  suburbs  of 
the  well-to-do,  the  east  end  as  well  as  the  west  end.  Improve  the 
environment  where  the  slum  dwellers  live.  As  I  have  said  with 
reference  to  your  great  American  neighbor,  if  you  don't  give  your 
attention  to  these  matters,  the  physique  of  your  people,  their  intel- 
lectual calibre  and  their  moral  strength,  will  be  lowered  and  weakened ; 
as  they  will,  so  will  you  lose  the  very  qualities  that  are  building  up 
the  strength  of  this  great  Dominion.  In  conclusion  let  me  c|uote 
some  inspiring  words  spoken  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  in  October,  1910. 

"I  do  not  think,"  he  said,  "that  the  effect  of  good  environment 
of  fine  buildings,  of  pleasant  homes,  upon  the  character,  temper- 
ment,  will,  disposition  and  energy  of  the  people  sufficiently  dawns 
upon  the  average  citizen.  Cities  are  not  only  emporiums  for  goods, 
centres  of  commerce  and  trade ;  they  are  something  more  than  a  mere 
cash-nexus;  they  are  places  where  utility,  comfort,  and  beauty  can 
be  and  ought  to  be  combined,  so  that  the  passer-by  can,  from  what  he 
sees,  feel  something  to  which  his  sense  of  beauty  and  of  domestic 
comfort  can  respond  all  the  better  for  having  lived  in  and  seen  beautiful 
buildings  every  day  of  his  life,  places  which  by  their  beauty,  their 
arnenity,  their  grace,  and,  above  all,  their  greenery,  create  a  joy  in 
life  which  we  Britons  sometimes  lack,  and  give  a  spacious  leisure  in 
idle  moments,  when  study  wants  a  respite  and  honest  labour  requires 
a  pleasant  rest. 

<<  *  >ic  *  gQ  long  as  casual  labour  broods  in  squalid  lairs,  in 
sunless  streets,  and  ugly  dwellings  are  its  only  habitation,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  turn  out  nervous  manikins  instead  of  enduring  men.  Mother- 
hood, childhood,  youth,  society,  and  the  race  demand  the  demolition  of 
the  soul  destroying  slums.  *  *  *  The  mean  street  produces  the 
mean  men,  and  the  lean  and  tired  women,  and  the  unclean  children  *  * 
Let  every  nation  with  its  own  character,  individuality,  climate  and 
physical  structure  go  to  work  and  copy  nobody. 

"  *  *  *  Plan  the  town  if  you  like,  but  in  doing  it  do  not 
forget  that  you  have  got  to  spread  the  people.  In  the  light  of  some 
continental  experience  that  wants  driving  home.  Plan  the  town,  but 
spread  the  people.  ]\Iake  wider  roads,  but  do  not  narrow  the  tene- 
ments behind.  Dignify  the  city  by  all  means,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  health  of  the  home  and  the  family  life  and  the  comfort  of  the 
average  workman  and  citizen.  ***];£  yg^  do  this,  we  all  of  us 
shall  be  rewarded  by  the  betterment  of  our  towns,  the  beautification 
of  our  streets,  the  improvement  of  our  suburbs.  We  shall  have 
made  one  step  forward  to  still  further  elevating,  improving  and 
dignifying  the  life  of  our  citizens." 


TRANSIT  AND  TOWN  PLANNING 

By  JOHN  P.  FOX 

Secretary,  Transit  Committee,  City  Club  of  New  York 


It  is  quite  unnecessary  in  Canada  or  the  United  States  to  point 
out  what  an  influence  electric  railways  have  had  in  developing  cities 
and  towns.  On  account  of  the  possibilities  of  traction  lines  in  mould- 
ing the  growth  of  communities,  towni  planners  are  now  beginning  to 
recognize  transit  as  a  vital  factor  in  town  planning.  Transit  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  luxury.  It  is  a  necessity  in  our  daily  life, 
enabling  people  to  live  in  healthy  locations  at  a  distance  from  work. 
It  connects  people  with  recreative  and  educational  centers,  libraries, 
parks,  etc.  It  can  make  a  city  a  unit,  bringing  all  people  within  reach 
of  each  other,   for  mutual   help  and  exchange  of   ideals. 

Until  very  recently,  our  streets  were  laid  out  and  built  without 
any  regard  to  possible  car  lines  in  them.  Xext,  more  width  was 
allowed,  and  sometimes  a  reserved  space  for  car  tracks.  While  at 
last,  in  certain  cities,  notably  New  York  and  Paris,  the  public  author- 
ities have  built  and  are  still  building  municipal  rapid  transit  systems, 
whose  aim  is  primarily  to  benefit  the  city  as  a  whole  and  not  to  make 
money  for  any  person  or  company,  although  the  systems  are  still 
privately  operated. 

^\  e  are  only  just  at  the  beginning,  however,  of  appreciating  the 
importance  of  transit  in  town  planning.  Traction  lines  have  generally 
been  built  for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  especially  in  America; 
and  as  a  result  there  has  been  no  adequate  study  of  the  vital  principles 
which  should  govern  their  construction  and  of  all  their  possibilities 
lor  good.  W  ho  can  say  for  example,  with  any  positive  assurance 
of  being  right,  exactly  how  far  apart  surface  electric  lines  should  be 
built  to  properly  serve  a  tract  of  suburban  territory,  in  order  to 
give  no  one  too  long  a  walk  between  car  line  and  home?  How  large 
should  a  city  be  before  real  rapid  transit  is  introduced,  with  trains  to 
take  the  place  of  surface  cars.  Are  subways  a  healthful  enough 
means  of  transportation ;  or  should  freight  be  carried  underground, 
and  passengers  kept  up  in  the  light  and  air?  If  subways  are  not 
healthful,  or  are  otherwise  undesirable,  is  there  any  type  of  overhead 
structure  which  is  so  noiseless,  so  free  from  obstructing  light  and  air, 
and  so  otherwise  unobjectionable  that  it  will  meet  the  severest  tests 
of  artistic  critics?  Should  people  be  encouraged  to  ride  less  than 
now,  and  live  where  they  can  walk  to  their  work;  or  is  the  Belgian 
idea  the  best  one.  of  having  the  workmen  own  their  homes  in  "the 
country  as  far  as  possible,  and  ride  long  distances  to  whatever  citv  thev 
mav   have   work   in  ? 
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These  are  some  of  the  nuiltitude  of  questions  that  ought  to  be 
considered  in  every  city  and  town  from  the  pubhc  standpoint ;  but 
which  are  too  often  settled  wholly  from  the  selfish  point  of  a  public 
service  corporation.  Even  in  New  York,  where  the  city  built  the 
first  subway  system  independent  of  existing  lines,  the  city  is  today 
bending  to  the  wishes  of  the  corporations  in  order  to  get  further 
transit  lines,  in  a  way  which  is  highly  unsatisfactory  to  the  public 
interest. 

Any  one  who  examines  critically  the  large  cities  of  the  world,  will 
find  there  is  not  one  yet  which  has  a  transit  system  that  is  really 
adequate  from  the  town  planning  or  any  other  standpoint,  except  that 
perhaps  of  the  money  lender.  In  the  largest  cities  of  Europe,  there 
is  a  universal  lack  of  fast  service.  In  cities  like  London,  Paris  and 
Berlin,  there  are  also  too  many  companies,  which  are  without  free 
transfers  between  them,  and  without  one  fare  for  the  whole  city. 
American  cities  have  faster  service  and  more  unity ;  but  they  usually 
have  too  high  fares,  too  few  seats,  and  generally  inferior  service, 
compared  with  the  best  in  Europe.  American  companies  have  worked 
too  hard  to  make  speculative  and  other  profits,  to  create  artifical 
traffic,  as  to  trolley  parks,  and  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the 
regular  business,  especially  at  the  rush  hours,  when  so  many  people 
must  ride.  No  cities  have  enough  surface  lines,  even  supposedly  well 
served  cities  like  Boston  having  gaps  where  lines  are  greatly  needed 
and  where  they  would  clearly  pay  if  the  company  w^ould  only  take  the 
trouble  to  build  them.  To  have  transit  lines  properly  effective,  they 
must  not  only  be  properly  located  and  built,  but  must  have  abundantly 
frequent  service,  an  excess  of  seats  at  all  hours,  fares  within  reach 
of  all  workmen,  extensions  constructed  constantly,  and  so   on. 

One  city  and  town  after  another  is  now  taking  up  the  question 
of  town  planning,  and  is  studying  existing  conditions  and  what  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  future.  The  study  of  transit  ought  to  be  considered 
in  every  such  case,  and  from  the  broadest  standpoint. 

There  is  one  great  difficulty  in  making  adequate  transit  investi- 
gation, and  that  is  the  lack  of  training  of  available  investigators.  The 
science  of  transit  is  still  such  a  new  thing  and  so  little  understood 
that  there  is  hardly  a  single  engineer  in  America  who  is  capable  of 
making  a  satisfactory  report,  especially  from  the  public  standpoint. 
The  greatest  lack  is  perhaps  that  of  a  knowledge  of  European  experi- 
ence. Some  of  the  most  important  developments  in  traction  matters 
have  been  made  in  Europe,  and  are  almost  wholly  unknown  in  this 
country,  while  their  invaluable  importance  is  even  less  appreciated. 
Again,  the  best  brains  among  American  traction  men  are  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  employ  of  corporations,  at  whose  hands  the  public  receives 
too  little  consideration.  And  many  an  engineer  capable  of  excellent 
public  service,  if  afforded  opportunity,  is  intellectually  starved  by  being 
bottled  up  with  an  unprogressive  corporation. 

European  transit  engineers  have  their  limitations  as  well  as 
American ;  and  the  only  hope  of  developing  a  real  science  of  transit,  of 
evolving  principles  which  can  be  applied  to  different  conditions  as 
rhey   are    found,    appears    to   be   by   having   American   and    European 
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transit,  authorities  get  together  and  freely  exchange  experiences 
theories,  and  criticism;  until,  out  of  the  present  clioas  of  ideas,  will 
come  the  real  fundamental  laws,  which  now  no  one  knows.  In  deal- 
ing with  railroad  matters,  the  International  Railway  Congress  is  ac- 
complishing much  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  around  the  world;  and 
there  is  urgent  need  of  a  similar  transit  congress,  which  would  cause 
the  thorough  exchange  of  ideas  about  electric  municipal  traction,  and 
make  available  the  results  for  the  benefit  of  town  planning. 

There  is  one  transit  investigation  which  ought  to  be  studied  by 
all  town  planners,  and  that  is  the  monumental  work  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  London  Traffic.  Owing  to  unfortunate  disagreements 
and  especially  to  the  influence  of  capitalists,  no  really  satisfactory 
results  have  come  from  the  investigation.  But  the  report  is  still  a  mine 
of  valuable  information,  and  contains  the  most  important  transit  pro- 
ject from  a  town  planning  point  of  view  which  has  yet  been  made. 
The  improvements  proposed  for  London  by  Messrs.  Meik  and  Beer, 
the  well-known  English  engineers,  contains  some  of  the  most  vital 
ideas  yet  brought  out.  The  ideas  in  the  proposed  plan  are  so  broad 
and  so  far  reaching  that  very  few  people  appear  yet  to  have  com- 
prehended their  significance. 

The  plan  briefly  speaking  was  this : — London  today  is  a  vast 
overgrown  city,  without  any  real  rapid  transit  across  it  in  spite  of 
the  tubes,  and  with  even  less  facilities  for  rapid  surface  transit  by 
vehicles  or  electric  cars.  Meik  and  Beer  propsed  quartering  the  city 
with  two  wide  main  avenues,  running  east  and  west,  and  north  and 
south,  built  by  means  of  excess  condemnation,  so  as  to  pay  for  them- 
selves in  the  end.  The  main  avenues  were  to  be  new  wide  arteries, 
adequate  in  every  respect  for  a  city  the  size  of  London,  with  transit 
provided  by  fast  through  trains,  distributing  passengers  locally  by 
means  of  surface  cars.  There  were  to  be  pipe  galleries,  of  course,  to 
render  tearing  up  of  streets  unnecssary.  Recognizing  at  the  time  the 
possibilities  of  the  automobile  and  motor  truck,  and  the  need  of  pro- 
viding for  fast  through  vehicular  traffic  as  well  as  passenger,  the 
main  avenues  were  designed  without  any  grade  crossings  at  inter- 
secting streets.  So  that  vehicles  could  run  directly  and  rapidly  across 
the  city  in  four  directions,  without  the  interminable  delays  which  are 
so  vexatious  to  day  in  London,  and  so  costly  in  time  lost  to  the 
community,  all  without  constant  danger  of  collision. 

Ever  since  Sir  Christopher  Wren  made  his  proposals  for  replan- 
ning  London  after  the  great  fire,  there  has  been  constant  regret  ex- 
pressed that  his  plans  were  not  carried  out.  But  the  proposals  of 
Meik  and  Beer  are  far  more  important  and  fundamental  than  \\'ren's, 
and  the  i)rinci])lcs  they  embody  should  be  studied  by  every  city  which 
would  perfect  itself,  no  matter  how  small  the  size  is  today.  London 
at  the  present  time  might  be  compared  to  a  huge  round  jelly-fish,  with- 
out any  skeleton  or  backbone,  with  a  network  of  small  highways 
choked  with  throngs  of  vehicles;  while  all  persons  who  wish  to  travel 
with  any  kind  of  speed  are  consigned  to  deep  tube  railwavs,  buried 
even  one  hundred  feet  below  the  sunlight  of  the  street,  none  too  fast 
even  when  reached.  The  main  avenues  would  change  all  this,  and 
provide  backbones  of  traffic  in  four  directions,  being  connected  up  with 
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existing  streets,  and  introducing  order  into  the  choas  of  narrow  streets 
and  wandering  lanes  of  the  great  metropohs.  Owing  to  various  dis- 
agreements and  jealousies,  the  plan  has  never  been  carried  out;  but 
if  it  were,  it  would  do  for  London  more  than  Hausmann  did  for 
Paris. 

Hausmann's  work  for  Paris  has  been  greatly  overrated,  and 
Paris  is  more  an  example  of  what  to  avoid  in  town  planning  than  what 
to  follow.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  great  city  of  tenements,  with 
enough  land  wasted  in  grand  boulevards,  squares,  and  parks,  to  give 
perhaps  every  family  their  own  single  house  and  garden,  instead  of 
consigning  the  whole  population  to  living  in  barrack  dwellings.  The 
town  planners  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  should  study  these 
cities  of  the  old  world  with  the  most  critical  eye,  in  order  to  avoid 
their  mistakes,  and  should  guard  against  admiring  things  simply  be- 
cause they  are  old  or  because  they  have  long  been  held  up  as  examples 
for   admiration. 

Comparing  London  and  Paris  again,  Baron  Hausmann  in  laying 
out  his  grand  boulevards  for  the  French  capital,  made  no  provision 
for  rapid  transit  across  the  city,  because  in  his  day  no  one  had  any 
conception  of  the  importance  of  rapid  transit.  And  neither  did  the 
French  engineers  when  they  laid  out  the  present  Paris  subway  system. 
The  Paris  subway  lines  merely  follow  the  boulevards,  with  a  service 
of  local  trains  not  much  faster  than  surface  electric  cars.  The  sub- 
way lines  do  not  run  out  into  the  suburbs ;  they  have  not  opened  up 
new  territory;  they  have  done  nothing  to  further  the  building  of 
single  homes.  They  merely  afford  some  assistance  in  getting  about 
in  a  congested  city.  There  are  no  transfers  to  surface  cars,  and  Paris 
is  still  a  traction  chaos,   served  with  competing  companies. 

London  is  still  likewise  a  traction  chaos,  with  motor  buses  where 
there  should  be  electric  cars,  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  capital- 
ists to  the  splendidly  managed  County  Council  tramways..  The  main 
avenues  of  Aleik  and  Beer  would  have  introduced  the  first  real  order 
into  the  London  chaos,  affording  real  rapid  transit,  extending  out 
into  the  country  to  new  land. 

It  may  seem  out  of  place  to  dwell  so  long  on  two  of  the  cities  of 
the  old  world,  at  a  town  planning  conference  in  Canada,  where  the 
problems  are  more  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  But  even  the 
smallest  cities  of  the  Dominion  must  look  into  and  provide  for  the 
future ;  for  who  can  say  what  their  size  may  be,  with  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  Great  North-West?  One  of  the  great  mistakes  of  the 
past  has  been  the  allowing  of  cities  to  reach  an  unwieldy  size  before 
introducing  rapid  transit.  And  when  rapid  transit  is  really  introduced, 
we  have  the  difficult  problem  of  knowing  in  what  direction  to  build  a 
high  speed  line.  Rapid  transit  tends  to  build  up  a  territory  in  a  longi- 
tudal  direction.  We  develop  our  cities  in  a  circular  form,  with  sur- 
face lines  radiating  in  every  direction,  and  then  are  puzzled  to  know 
where  to  run  and  how  to  fit  in  the  one  subway  line  that  perhaps  a 
city  can  afford  to  build.  As  rapid  transit  has  developed,  it  begins  to 
appear  as  though  the  round  city  is  not  so  desirable  nor  convenient  as 
a  longitudinal  or  star-shaped  one;  and  this  question  of  a  city's  shape 
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should  be  considered  for  every  growing  place  as  soon  as  possible.  So 
that  if  growth  in  one  or  two  directions  is  found  to  be  the  best  thing, 
no  time  need  be  lost  improving  the  means  for  properly  directing  the 
growth. 

It  will  take  considerable  study  to  determine  positively  whether 
ihe  round  city,  with  its  radiating  streets,  has  been  outgrown  as  the 
ideal  type,  in  the  light  of  rapid  transit  developments.  But  even  now 
it  appears  possible  that  the  much  abused  checkerboard  plan  of  streets 
may  prove  to  have  been  the  best  arrangement  after  all ;  and  that 
Philadelphia,  with  adequate  rapid  transit,  may  prove  a  better  planned 
city  for  healthy  living,  than  Washington,  Paris,  or  other  extravagant- 
ly praised  cities. 

It  is  not  enough,  in  considering  the  future,  merely  to  provide  for 
adequate  surface  railways.  Every  city  should  provide  for  the  in- 
troduction of  rapid  transit  at  some  time  in  the  near  future,  at  as  early 
a  date  as  a  rapid  transit  line  can  possibly  be  financed  by  a  city.  It  has 
been  the  custom  in  the  past  to  put  off  rapid  transit  as  long  as  possible. 
Existing  private  companies  have  too  often  been  so  overcapitalized  that 
they  could  provide  no  new  facilties,  and  they  have  permitted  no  one 
else  to  do  so.  Town  planners  as  yet  have  had  little  or  no  experience 
with  rapid  transit,  and  hence  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  introduc- 
ing it  or  providing  for  it  in  plans  for  the  future.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  have  surface  lines  radiating  from  the  center  of  a 
city  in  all  directions,  with  some  through  lines  perhaps  across  the  city. 
That  may  be  enough  to  satisfy  a  traction  company  or  the  ordinary  un- 
thinking citizen,  but  it  is  not  the  ideal.  \\  e  want  our  cities  compact 
units,  not  so  much  of  houses  and  buildings,  for  too  much  concentration 
is  unhealthy,  but  rather  with  social  compactness.  It  used  to  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory  if  a  person  could  get  quickly  into  the  center  of  a 
town  for  business  or  shopping.  Now  we  see  the  value  of  having  all 
the  people  of  a  city  within  easy  reach  of  each  other,  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  not  merely  of  material  goods.  The  severest  test  of  a 
city's  transit  system  is  the  ability  of  a  person  at  one  extremity  of  a 
city  to  visit  at  the  other  extremity  and  return,  in  an  evening  say,  with 
comfort  and  convenience,  and  at  the  price  of  a  single  fare  each  way. 
This  test  need  not  apply  of  course  to  communities  which  have  annexed 
such  vast  areas  of  unoccupied  land  as  Chicago,  nor  to  persons  who 
have  isolated  their  houses  too  much.  But  a  city  is  far  better  off  if  its 
educational  facilities,  recreation  places.  l:»usiness  centers,  and  similar 
places  at  least,  are  all  within  easy  reach  from  every  other  part  of  the 
city;  and  it  is  better  still  if  all  the  homes  are  within  easy  reach  of 
each  other.  Moreover  people  who  change  their  place  of  work  should 
be  able  to  go  to  the  new  work  rapidly,  without  having  to  move  or  sell 
their  home. 

Rapid  transit  tends  to  spread  out  the  business  section  of  a  city, 
as  notably  seen  in  New  York,  where  both  stores  and  offices  have  been 
moving  north  up  Manhattan  Island  very  rapidly  since  the  subway 
opened.  This  is  a  good  thing,  as  it  tends  to  relieve  congestion  of  the 
streets  and  to  offset  the  evils  of  high  buildings.  With  a  rapid  transit 
line,  a  city's  growth  can  in  such  a  way  be  better  directed  in  a  desired 
direction  with  mere  surface  lines. 
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Rapid  transit  can  also  make  expensive  street  widenings  unneces- 
sary, by  making  possible  the  taking  of  all  or  most  of  the  electric  cars 
off  the  surface  of  the  street,  and  carrying  people  entirely  under- 
ground, as  was  most  notably  done  in  Boston  with  Tremont  Street 
and  Boylston  Street,  although  the  mistake  was  made  in  that  case  of 
merely  putting  the  surface  cars  in  a  subway,  instead  of  carrying  the 
passengers  in  trains.  This  matter  of  relieving  street  congestion  is  a 
very  valuable  feature  of  rapid  transit,  and  one  which  town  planners 
have  as  yet  almost  wholly  neglected.  There  are  several  cities  where 
extensive  new  street  construction  and  street  widenings  have  been  re- 
commended, and  where  practically  all  the  benefits  needed  could  be  far 
better  obtained  by  the  removal  of  all  surface  cars  from  the  streets, 
the  cities  gaining  not  only  great  relief  for  vehicles,  but  also  the  im- 
measurable advantage  of  rapid  transit,  which  no  mere  amount  of  street 
widening  could  bring. 

How  to  get  rapid  transit  properly  appreciated  is  a  very  difficult 
matter.  Existing  traction  companies  are  too  much  interested  in  mak- 
ing money  to  do  things  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  Real 
estate  owners  merely  want  a  line  to  the  property  they  are  interested  in. 
Store  keepers  generally  want  trade  to  stay  where  it  is,  and  to  have  all 
cars  pass  their  doors.  City  officials,  in  the  United  States  at  least,  are 
too  often  thinking  of  how  to  be  re-elected  or  attain  higher  office,  or  help 
friends  who  got  them  in,  or  please  the  corporations,  rather  than  how 
to  afford  the  greatest  unity  to  their  city,  the  best  housing,  the  lowest 
rents. 

Canadian  cities  have  set  such  a  high  standard  for  city  govern- 
ment, that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  some  one  of  them  would  have 
a  really  thorough  transit  investigation  made,  one  which  would  set  an 
ideal  for  other  American  cities.  Such  an  investigation  should  con- 
sider all  the  related  aspects  of  town  planning,  even  if  made  by  itself. 
It  should  consider  the  housing  situation ;  how  people  can  live  in  single 
houses  in  healthy  locations,  at  reasonable  rents ;  how  to  get  quickly  to 
and  from  work  in  any  part  of  a  city.  It  should  consider  the  business 
situation ;  how  the  business  section  needs  extension  and  in  what  direc- 
tion ;  and  how  best  to  coax  it  in  the  right  direction,  as  with  rapid 
transit.  It  should  consider  the  location  of  factories,  and  how  to  con- 
nect them  best  with  workmen's  homes,  and,  if  need  be,  how  to  en- 
courage the  location  of  factories  in  better  localities,  or  the  homes  in 
better  places,  for  it  may  be  as  in  Pittsburg  that  there  are  people 
living  near  hot,  stifling,  and  smoky  factories  who  ought  to  be  located 
out  in  the  fresh  air  somewhere,  and  have  new  transportation  provided 
to  reach  work.  The  accessibility  of  educational  institutions  should  be 
considered,  of  parks,  museums,  etc. 

The  experience  of  other  cities  must  be  carefully  considered  in  any 
investigation,  because  the  principles  of  transit  are  so  little  understood, 
even  by  those  who  rank  as  authorities,  and  because  every  city,  both 
European  and  American,  which  has  already  attempted  rapid  transit, 
has  made  mistakes  which  need  to  be  avoided.  Finally,  in  making  plans 
every  possible  scheme  should  be  devised,  and  every  possible  idea  and 
criticism  obtained,  from  the  public  as  well  as  experts,  in  order  that 
nothing  of  possible  merit  may  be  overlooked.  And  then  no  one  plan 
should  be  adopted  without  long  consideration  of  all  the  others. 
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The  tendency  of  most  cities  which  want  rapid  transit,  is  to  try 
to  plunge  at  once  into  a  subway  system,  without  any  adequate  reaHz- 
ation  of  the  disadvantages  of  subways — of  their  enormous  cost,  their 
possible  discomfort  if  not  unhealthfuhiess,  the  financial  burden  they 
place  on  a  community  with  very  little  return,  and  many  other  disad- 
vantages. Subways  for  surface  cars  should  be  avoided  above  all 
things,  because  they  afford  the  minimum  advantages  for  the  maximum 
cost.  And  yet  a  number  of  cities  are  considering  surface  car  subways 
in  spite  of  the  experience  of  places  which  have  already  tried  them. 
The  point  of  the  matter  is  this — if  a  city  is  going  to  undertake  the 
great  expense  of  a  subway,  it  should  try  to  get  the  largest  return 
possible  for  the  money,  and  build  a  line  for  trains,  even  though  this 
may  require  a  more  extensive  system  at  the  start;  but  it  will  give 
higher  speed,  greater  ca])acity,  greater  safety,  and  more  economy  of 
operation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  craze  for  sul)ways  has  now  reached  its 
maximum,  and  that  people  will  come  to  realize  in  time  the  mistake  of 
spending  four  or  give  times  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  rapid  transit, 
for  the  sake  of  riding  underground  in  a  tunnel  which  may  be  stifling 
hot  in  summer,  drafty  in  winter,  dangerous  in  case  of  fire,  and  so  on. 
It  may  take  some  time  for  the  thing  to  be  realized;  but  the  fact  is  that 
Germany  has  made  a  development  in  rapid  transit  which  has  rendered 
both  subways  and  ordinary  elevated  roads  unnecessary,  and  allows 
people  to  be  carried  above  ground  where  they  really  belong,  without 
obstructing  the  light  and  air  of  the  street,  without  damaging  property 
with  noise,  without  accidents,  costing  less  to  build  and  operate  than  any 
previous  type  of  railway.  In  the  suspended  railway,  as  designed  for 
Berlin,  after  ten  years'  operation  in  Barmen  and  Elberfeld,  rapid 
transit  has  reached  its  highest  stage  of  development ;  and  it  is  to  be 
ho])ed  that  a  reaction  will  set  in  against  riding  in  the  cellars  of  the 
streets. 

The  suspended  railway  has  been  attracting  a  steadily  growing 
attention,  because  of  its  two  great  advantages  over  subways.  It  not 
only  allows  four  or  five  times  the  mileage  of  line  to  be  constructed  for 
the  same  cost  as  a  subway;  but  it  also  has  the  other  advantages  of  al- 
lowing a  city  to  build  a  rapid  transit  line  long  before  a  subway  could 
be  afforded,  and  at  less  cost  than  an  ordinary  elevated,  without  any 
darkening  of  streets  or  damage  to  property. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  any  transit  investigation,  to  be  really 
thorough,  should  be  made  independent  of  existing  traction  companies 
and  conditions.  What  is  needed  now  in  every  city  and  town  is  a  study 
of  things  as  they  ought  to  be;  and  then  ways  must  be  found  somehow 
to  get  the  present  transit  systems  changed  over  nad  extended,  so  as  to 
be  really  effective  in  the  unifying  and  upbuilding  of  the  communities.  It 
will  be  no  easy  matter  to  have  a  clear  vision,  to  get  a  clear  view  of 
just  what  is  needed ;  and  still  harder  to  find  a  way  to  get  any  results 
which  are  really  ideal.  The  traction  companies  have  had  their  way  so 
long,  and  the  public  has  been  made  so  submissive,  that  few  people  realize 
how  much  more  the  corporations  could  and  ought  to  have  done.  We 
can  learn  much  by  studying  results  in  Europe,  where  the  municipal 
tramways  of  luigland  show  how  easy  it  is  to  seat  every  passenger  at 
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every  hour  of  the  day;  how  workmen  can  be  carried  any  distance  for 
two  cents ;  and  how  a  city  Hke  London  can  build  ideal  cottages  in  the 
suburbs,  carry  workmen  to  and  from  the  city  in  municipal  cars,  and 
do  it  better  and  more  cheaply  than  any  private  company  is  able  to. 

The  question  of  municipal  ownership  of  transit  lines  may  hardly 
seem  to  have  a  place  in  a  town  planning  paper ;  and  yet,  unless  our 
cities  and  towns  can  absolutely  manage  their  own  transit  systems  in 
the  future,  there  seems  little  hope  of  getting  transit  to  be  really  ef- 
fective as  it  should  as  a  factor  in  town  planning.  The  more  one 
studies  the  transit  needs  of  our  cities  and  towns,  the  more  one  feels 
the  absolute  necessity  of  having  our  transit  systems  freed  from  all  the 
incumbrances  of  the  past,  and  of  being  built  up  in  a  network  wherever 
they  are  really  needed  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  not  wdiere  they  will  best  enrich  a  few  stockholders,  living 
perhaps  a  thousand  miles  away.  If  cities  are  going  to  keep  out  or 
drive  out  the  slum,  they  must  have  every  means  in  their  power  to  do  it. 
Even  in  England,  the  home  of  municipal  tramways,  of  one-cent  and 
workmen's  fares,  it  is  hard  and  slow  work  to  spread  out  the  cities, 
and  to  overcome  the  evils  of  overcrowding  which  have  been  growing 
up  through  so  many  years. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  traction  interests  should  be  made 
to  realize  that  the  welfare  of  the  public  requires  first  consideration, 
even  if  it  requires  the  sacrificing  of  excessive  private  gain.  Vast  sums 
of  money  have  been  made  in  the  past  out  of  Amrican  electric  roads ; 
and  the  public  has  paid  the  price  by  riding  to  and  from  home  and 
work  packed  in  cars  under  unhealthy  conditions,  at  fares  almost  al- 
ways too  high  for  the  pocketbook  of  multitudes  who  ought  to  live  and 
rear  their  children  in  their  own  healthy  homes  instead  of  in  congested 
tenements,  located  near  the  sweatshop  or  the  smoky  factory.  The 
investor  will  not  really  suffer  with  the  spread  of  public  ownership. 
There  will  be  a  market  for  more  money  than  ever  before,  because  so 
many  more  improvements  will  be  required.  The  investor  will  always 
receive  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  and  merely  give  up  those  excessive 
dividends  or  profits  which  are  really  needed  for  such  works  and  pro- 
jects as  have  been  neglected  in  the  past.  Investprs  in  Europe  are 
satisfied  with  reasonable  returns,  and  it  is  time  that  Americans  should. 
It  is  time  that  the  brains  of  America  should  be  devoted  more  towards 
promoting  the  welfare  of  their  fellowmen,  and  less  towards  the  enrich- 
ment of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  others.  And  along  this  line,  Canada 
can  do  much  by  continuing  to  set  the  example  to  the  United  States. 

In  review,  and  in  conclusion,  one  would  urge  that  every  Can- 
adian city  and  town  investigate  thoroughly  its  transit  conditions  and 
needs,  in  relation  to  housing  and  all  other  aspects  of  town  planning. 
That  such  investigations  be  made  in  the  broadest  way,  in  the  light  of 
all  American  and  European  experience.  That  the  future  be  planned 
for,  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  get  the  transit  facilities  which  the 
public  really  needs,  and  not  what  some  company  wants.  In  other 
words,  that  transit  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  fullest  life  of  the 
city,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  including  the  poorest,  and  not  merely  the 
few  who  have  money  to  invest.  In  no  way  can  transit  be  better 
elevated  to  the  place  it  should  occupy  than  by  giving  it  its  proper 
place  as  a  part  of  town  planning. 


SOME  CITY  PLANNING  PROBLEMS 
IN  THE  PRAIRIE  CITIES 

By  MALCOLM  W.  ROSS,  B.G.A.,  Regina,  Sask. 


Considering  the  great  amount  of  attention  that  is  being  paid  to 
the  improvement  of  conditions  in  the  older  cities,  and  the  vast  amount 
of  money  that  is  being  spent  by  them  to  aUer  the  inconveniences  and 
objectionable  features  that  have  been  allowed  to  develop  in  most  of 
them,  we  might  naturally  assume  that  in  the  rapidly  growing  and 
prosperous  prairie  cities,  advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  knowledge 
and  past  experiences  gained  elsewhere  and  that  on  visiting  them, 
results  and  arrangements  would  be  seen  that  are  based  on  investiga- 
tions of  problems  which  are  more  or  less  common  to  all  cities. 

In  some  ])articulars  we  do  find  that  there  has  been  remarkable 
foresight,  in  others  we  find  neither  evidence  of  foresight  nor  any  ap- 
parent effort  to  avoid  some  of  the  most  common  features  that  are 
universally  recognized  as  imeconomical  in  modern  city  planning 
practice. 

We  find  in  some  cities  that  the  areas  occupied  by  industrial, 
business  and  residential  interests  are  well  defined  and  separated,  and 
nearly  everywhere  the  streets  and  service  lanes. are  of  ample  width  for 
all  general  purposes.  Public  utility  services  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
well  equipped,  and  up  to  date. 

\\  e  do  not  find,  however,  any  provision  for  reasonably  con- 
venient and  economical  transportation  from  points  on  the  northeast 
and  northwest,  to  others  on  the  southwest  and  southeast,  in  any  of  the 
cities  or  towns,  unless,  possibly,  it  has  been  necessary  to  avoid  some 
river,  and  no  serious  effects  are  being  made  to  provide  for  any  such 
facilities  over  those  portions  of  land  not  yet  built  over  l)ut  which  are 
bound  at  an  early  date  to  become  absorbed  into  the  city  limits. 

As  railroads  almost  always  enter  the  towns  from  different  points 
outside  in  a  radical  manner  it  M'otild  seem  a  comparatively  easy  mat- 
ter to  acquire  or  reserve  land  along  these  roads  for  some  ten  miles 
or  more  outside  the  city  in  order  to  facilitate  the  country  trade,  as 
well  as  to  form  a  basis  for  radial  streets  as  the  cities  extend. 

There  arc  large  numbers  of  small  towns  growing  up  at  the 
present  time  that  are  Ijeing  really  inconvenienced  by  the  closing  of  the 
old  direct  trails  which  became  main  trails  because  they  were  those 
leading  through  the  most  settled  districts,  these  are  gradually  being 
closed  and  instead  of  a  farmer  being  able  to  reach  the  town  in  a  five 
mile  drive  he  may  have  to  go  seven  when  he  is  kept  to  the  road  al- 
lowance,  thus   making   four  miles   extra,   approximately    the    result   is 
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that  he  now  sends  to  Winnipeg  or  the  east  for  much  of  his  suppHes. 
The  manner  in  which  the  trails  are  made  along  the  railroads  as  soon 
as  the  snow  falls  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  need  for  them  there  and 
also  of  the  amount  of  traffic  that  would  pass  over  them.  Practically 
every  railroad  not  running  parallel  with  the  road  allowance  has  its 
accompanying  winter  trail  when  there  are  not  too  many  farm  fences 
to  prevent  them. 

No  advantage  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  great  mass  of  in- 
formation that  has  been  secured  in  many  countries  concerning  the 
housing  of  the  working  men  and  women. 

There  is  no  differentiation  in  the  arrangement  of  roads  and  size 
of  blocks  in  the  various  areas  of  the  cities,  and  consequently  we  find 
blocks  and  streets  of  a  similar  size  serving  as  sites  for  business  and 
public  buildings,  working  men's  residences  and  high  class  residences. 

There  are  peculiar  local  conditions  which  render  this  arrange- 
ment particularly  unfortunate.  There  are  on  the  prairies  a  few  cen- 
tres of  population  and  they  are  surrounded  by  vast  areas  of  thinly 
populated  land  which  has  all  been  divided  in  a  rectangular  manner. 
There  is  a  sudden  and  enormously  increased  prosperity  and  naturally 
this  is  being  taken  advantage  of  to  the  fullest  extent  by  those  who  are 
able  to  buy  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns  and  cities. 

Owing  to  climatic  conditions  the  provision  of  the  essentials — w^ater 
and  sewers — is  arduous  and  very  expensive  and  great  extensions  to 
outlying  districts  are  not  f  easable ;  the  consequence  being,  that  it  is 
practically  necessary  to  live  in  those  areas  provided  with  these  neces- 
sities and  so  the  value  of  the  districts  served  increases  enormously, 
so  much  so,  that  it  will  soon  (if  it  has  not  already)  become  impossible 
for  the  labouring  man  and  poorly  paid  clerks  to  purchase  a  building  lot 
in  these  districts,  and  not  only  must  they  buy  the  land  but  must  also 
pay  out  about  $i,ooo  to  $2,000  for  a  house  and  as  the  single  tax 
principle  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  he  must  face  an  annually  in- 
creased taxation. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  the  opinions  of  employers  on  the  question; 
some  thoroughly  realize  the  results  but  are  too  engrossed  in  keeping  up 
with  their  rapidly  increasing  business  to  give  it  any  actual  attention ;  the 
majority,  however,  seem  to  consider  it  as  being  entirely  the  working 
man's  affair  and  say  that  he  can  always  sell  and  move  further  out  if 
his  property  becomes  too  valuable.  He  can  certainly  sell  if  he  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  bought  a  lot,  but  is  it  at  all  desirable 
that  our  working  men  must  always  be  unsettled  and  continually 
moving  on?  For  in  "moving  out"  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
shall  have  to  provide  him  the  means  whereby  he  may  go  in  and  out,  in 
ihe  way  of  street  cars.  Also  with  costly  extensions  of  sewers  and 
water  lines,  both  for  our  own  protection  and  his  convenience ;  if  we 
do  not.  he  will  surely  "move  out"  to  some  other  city  or  country  where 
he  will  find  conditions  less  onerous.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  be- 
cause the  settlers  on  the  prairie  managed  to  get  along  without  sewer 
and  water  service  that  the  modern  working  man's  wife  will  do  so; 
competition  between  cities  is  too  keen  and  transportation  is  now  so 
easy  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  people  to  be  so  uncomfortable. 
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It  appears  unlikely  that  private  enterprise  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
conditions,  and  as  they  have  to  be  met,  it  must  be  either  by  municipal 
action  or  by  municipally  assisted  private  enterprise. 

Almost  any  concessions  arc  offered  to  manufacturing  concerns  to 
locate  in  new  cities,  free  building  sites,  freedom  from  taxation  for 
stated  periods,  in  some  cases  free  power;  therefore,  \\\\\  it  not  be 
quite  logical  to  propose  that  some  similar  provisions  might  be  made 
to  induce  the  men  on  whose  services  the  success  of  these  industies 
depends,  to  live  in  these  cities? 

Arrangments  may  be  made  whereby  any  building  company  agree- 
ing to  erect  a  stated  number  of  houses  for  working  men  could  he 
guaranteed  a  definite  rate  of  taxation  for  a  certain  period  of  years 
which  should  be  unaffected  by  any  increase  in  actual  values  of  the 
land,  with  extensions  of  these  terms  provided  for  in  the  event  of  the 
property  being  continued  as  working  men's  quarters. 

Or,  municipally  owned  land  might  be  apportioned  for  use  as  work- 
ing men's  quarters  on  which  houses  could  be  erected  either  with  or 
without  assistance,  only  a  small  rent  being  charged  for  the  use  of  the 
land  and  with  provision  for  reasonable  permancy  of  tenure. 

Careful  restrictions  as  to  the  class  of  people  using  these  areas 
would  have  to  be  made;  many  a  man  is  a  labourer  today  and  next 
week  an  employer  and  property  owner.  In  such  cases  he  should 
have  to  make  way  for  another  labourer.  It  is  probably  this  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  condition  that  has  encouraged  so  many  men  to  come  to 
these  cities,  but  such  opportimities  cannot  continue  nidefinitely. 

A  great  amount  of  the  crowding  in  sleeping  rooms  is  due  to  the 
necessity  for  accommodation  for  single  men,  numbers  of  these  would 
prefer  to  live  in  single  rooms  but  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  them.  The 
boarding  house  keeper  commences  with  one  man  in  each  room  but 
soon  puts  in  two  and  later  three  or  even  four  if  there  is  room  for  the 
beds  and  if  not  then  two  are  put  in  one  bed  and  if  the  boarders  do 
not  like  it  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  try  another  house. 

It  seems  particularly  necessary  that  any  numicipal  housing 
scheme  should  include  special  provision  for  single  men  and  this  is 
even  more  important  in  the  west  than  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country 
as  the  proportion  of  single  men  is  greater  here,  and  also  because  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  there  is  a  great  number  of  men  who  come 
to  the  towns  for  short  periods  and  who  are  often  anything  but  desir- 
able visitors  and  whose  presence  in  regular  boarding  houses  used  by 
steady  workmen  is  undesirable.  Another  advantage  in  providing 
special  accommodation  for  such  men  would  undoubtedly  be  the  great- 
er ease  with  which  the  policing  of  certain  quarters  of  the  city  could  be 
carried  on  at  the  lime  referred  to. 

An  opportunity  to  have  a  bath  and  general  clean  up  at  a  small 
cost  would  often  transform  a  man  coming  in  from  a  lumber  or  con- 
struction camp  or  threshing  gang,  from  a  dirty  condition  and  an 
irresponsible  state  of  mind  to  a  clean  and  self-respecting  individual, 
and  many  a  man  whose  only  place  of  refuge  under  present  conditions 
is  the  bar  room  and  the  back  street,  if  given  an  opportunity  to  clean 
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up  and  be  respectable  so  that  he  would  not  feel  himself  to  be  con- 
spicuous, would  at  once  be  able  to  go  out  and  seek  employment  in  a 
way  that  h^  is  ashamed  to  do  while  feeling  disreputable  and  dirty.  Any 
houses  put  up  to  serve  this  class  of  men  should  at  the  outset  be  put  on 
a  higher  and  better  footing  than  the  usual  "lodging  house"  such  as  the 
Mills  Hotels  and  other  such  institutions  in  the  American  cities.  The 
higher  the  standard  the  more  self-respecting  will  be  the  inmates  and 
the  more  particular  would  they  be  if  later  on  it  became  necessary  for 
them  to  look  for  room  elsewhere.  In  fact  this  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  means  for  educating  the  poorer  people  in  living  conditions 
and  especially  in  the  care  of  new  comers  unacquainted  with  the  con- 
ditions of  a  new  country.  A  standard  of  living  would  be  given  them 
to  commence  with  which  they  might  never  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  become  acquainted  w^ith ;  many  strangers  coming  in  are  apt 
to  consider  the  conditions  that  they  first  live  under  as  being  typical  or 
characteristic  of  the  standard  of  the  country  and  they  are  content  to 
live  under  them  thinking  that  others  are  doing  he  same. 

There  must  always  be  an  increasing  number  of  Avorking  men  and 
they  nuist  be  provided  for  if  industries  are  to  succeed.  Attractive 
living  conditions  Avould  go  far  to  compensate  for  any  local  deficiencies 
in  particular  towns  due  to  location  and  lack  of  some  natural  advantage 
or  resources. 

In  considering  the  working  men  we  have  to  remember  that  there 
two  distinct  classes.  The  English  speaking  people  with  their  own 
ideals  and  standards  of  living,  and  the  Continentals  with  an  entirely 
different  standard ;  it  is  on  the  latter  that  we  must  depend  for  our 
labourers  for  most  of  the  heavy  construction  work.  They  are  physic- 
ally strong,  and  thrifty,  an(J  both  men  and  women  are  good  workers 
and  seldom  loose  any  time  from  sickness.  Being  in  the  open  air  all 
day  they  are  able  to  sleep  in  crowded  quarters  without  perceptibly 
lessening  their  capacity  for  work,  their  constitutions  are  probably 
strong  enough  to  enable  them  to  continue  to  live  in  their  own  way 
for  years,  but  wdiat  of  their  children?  They  must  go  to  school  and 
so  are  kept  indoors  a  good  part  of  the  day;  in  summer  it  is  possible 
to  ventilate  their  cramped  and  crowded  sleeping  quarters,  but  during 
the  long  winters,  though  possible,  it  is  not  probable,  that  there  will 
be  much  voluntary  ventilation  with  the  outside  air  at  a  temperature 
of  15  to  30  degrees  Fahr.  below  zero.  These  children  will  not  obtain 
the  outdoor  exercise  their  parents  do,  and  after  having  spent  some 
years  at  school  they  will  find  that  their  knowledge  is  too  valuable  for 
them  to  spend  time  doing  healthy  labourer's  work  and  they  will  be- 
come employees  in  stores,  offices  and  factories  and  we  know  what  will 
be  the  inevitable  result — exactly  what  it  has  always  been  in  older 
European  and  American  cities. 

The  most  difficult  problem  of  all  is  how  to  bring  about  any  general 
interest  in  civic  improvements.  Individuals  usually  recognize  and  ad- 
mit the  desirability  of  careful  planning  but  it  seems  impossible  to 
secure  any  co-operation  of  action  when  concrete  proposals  are  sub- 
mitted. The  general  attitude  is  that  nothing  should  be  done  because 
it  cannot  definitely  be  foreseen  what  may  happen  in  a  particular 
district  and  that  in  the  meantime,  each  individual  should  be  permitted 
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"to  make  hay  while   the  sunshines"   regardless  of   the  effects   on  the 
future  citizens  or  even  on  themselves. 

There  seems  to  be  a  fatalistic  idea  that  towns  and  cities  must  be 
allowed  to  "grow"  (in  whatever  w'ay  the  real  estate  owners  can  make 
them),  but  that  the  development  should  be  directed  on  certain  definite 
plans  carefully  thought  out  before  there  is  any  extension,  is  regarded  as 
altogether  too  Utopian  for  any  but  the  slow  going  cities  of  the  older 
countries. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  in  a  country  whose  reptitation  and 
prosperity  is  chiefly  due  to  the  accurate  foresight,  control,  and  direc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  government  over  agricultural  policies,  that  no 
kind  of  constructive  assistance  has  been  provided  to  assist  in  the  lay- 
ing out  and  development  of  the  cities  that  must  be  the  natural  oucome 
of  agricultural  prosperity. 

It  is  worth  noticing,  for  it  is  often  overlooked,  that  the  quality 
of  the  wheat  which  has  made  the  reputation  of  the  prairies  is  not 
fortuitous  or  inherent  in  the  prairie,  but  is  due  to  the  extraordinary 
foresight  of  the  authorities,  under  whose  directions  regulations  were 
made  which  automatically  caused  the  growing  of  any  but  the  higher 
grades  of  wheat  to  be  unprofitable. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  inhabitants  of  the  average  prairie  village, 
developing  rapidly  into  first  a  town  and  later  a  city,  can  not  reason- 
ably be  depended  upon — especially  during  the  early  grow-th — to  direct 
the  extensions  under  what  are  now^  considered  to  be  the  best  methods 
and  arrangements,  neither  can  they  afford  to  employ  men  who  are 
competent  to  do  this  work  for  them  nor  would  the  advice  in  many 
cases  be  carried  out  even  if  asked  for.  Neighboring  cities,  owing  to 
their  rivalry,  cannot  be  expected  to  combine  to  carry  out  investigations 
or  to  assist  each  other  in  working  out  their  difficulties,  and  the  only 
possibility  of  overcoming  this  condition  seems  to  be  by  the  organising 
of  an  independent  public  body  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  secure  and 
disseminate  information  on  town  and  city  planning,  and  which  could 
be  called  upon  to  give  advice  and  act  as  arbitrators  in  the  carrying  out 
of  any  general  plans. 

At  present  no  one  can  foresee  where  the  future  centres  of  popu- 
lation will  be,  and  the  original  settlers  on  land  which  some  day  may  be 
covered  by  a  city  have  not  the  time,  the  training  or  the  facilities  for 
satisfactorily  directing  the  growth  of  a  settlement  from  a  village  to  a 
city,  an  expansion  which  does  actually  occur  sometimes  in  a  period  of 
a  few  years. 

1  he  present  governmental  regulations  concerning  the  subdivision 
of  land  for  building  purposes  are  crude,  inelastic  and  restrictive,  and 
the  lack  of  initiative  and  constructive  ability  evinced  in  drawing  them 
up  is  in  great  contrast  to  that  shown  in  directing  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry of   the   country. 

laking  all  things  into  consideration  the  most  promising  course 
seems  to  be  the  formation  of  a  governmental  department  to  assist, 
direct  and  control  municipal  developments  from  the  very  first  settle- 
ment of  any  locality.     There  is  no  reason  why  individual  speculators 
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should  be  permitted  to  practically  destroy  the  possibilities  of  the  land 
for  future  citizens,  nor  why  the  latter  should  have  to  incur  endless 
economic  loss,  personal  inconvenience  and  constant  discomfort,  on 
acount  of  the  actions  of  persons  who  do  not  possess  the  recjuisite 
knowledge  to  properly  direct  the  fundamental  and  very  complex  oper- 
ations and  to  organize  the  utilities  the  success  of  which  will  contribute 
so  much  to  the  ultimate  health,  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  citizens. 

As  there  is  already  governmental  control  which  prevents  persons 
and  cities  from  polluting  natural  water  courses  with  sewage  or  from 
constructing  faulty  water  of  supply  systems  there  can  be  no  good  rea- 
son why  there  should  not  be  a  similar  check  on  other  developments 
which  might  have  just  as  far  reaching  effects. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  which  has  developed  more  rapidly 
and  with  a  greater  certainty  of  continued  prosperity  than  the  prairie 
lands,  and  it  would  be  a  great  blunder  to  permit  individuals  to  practi- 
cally prevent  future  citizens  from  attaining  the  highest  condition  of 
civilized  life. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  many  thoughtful  offxials  in  various 
branches  of  government  and  civic  service  wdio  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  improve  the  conditions  under  their  immediate  control,  particularly 
prominent  are  the  public  health  officers  in  many  places ;  engineers  are 
also  doing  their  best  to  give  us  good  water  supplies,  sewers  and  well 
constructed  roads,  and  those  in  charge  of  our  rapid  transit  systems 
usually  do  their  best  to  provide  the  best  accommodation  they  can  under 
the  conditions ;  but  there  is  everywhere  evidence  of  too  small  an  op- 
portunity for  co-operation  in  these  branches  of  civic  machinery,  each 
department  is  jealous  of  its  supposed  rights  and  the  limits  of  other 
departments  they  affect  their  own  and  there  is  a  very  evident  need  for 
some  system  of  co-ordination.  In  North  America  and  in  England 
this  work  is  being  done  by  experts  or  specialists  wdio  are  usually  called 
in  to  give  advice  and  to  outline  improved  schemes  and  frequently 
radical  and  expensive  alterations  are  made  on  their  suggestions  but  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  sooner  we  recognize  the  fact  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  men  permanently  for  such  work  as  German  cities  do 
the  better  for  ourselves.  Here  again,  a  Government  staff  w^ould  be  of 
greatest  advantage  and  would  be  much  preferable  as  far  as  economy 
and  efficiency  are  concerned  to  the  promiscuous  employment  of  visiting 
specialists ;  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  would  be  that  the  frequent 
changes  in  city  councils  would  not  affect  the  general  carrying  on  of 
plans  that  have  been  commenced.  It  would  also  be  more  easy  to  secure 
helpful  legislation  for  city  improvements  than  it  is  at  the  present  time 
as  there  would  be  a  personal  contact  between  government  afficials  and 
the  actual  conditions  that  does  not  at  present  exist. 

Turning  to  the  aesthetic  side.  It  will  be  found  that  very  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  the  prairie  cities  as  compared  with  any 
of  the  older  cities  in  the  same  length  of  time ;  the  general  absence  of 
native  tree  growth  has  made  it  necssary  to  take  energetic  action  to 
counteract  this  condition.  The  requisite  conditions  for  successful  tree 
growing  are  now  fairly  well  understood,  owing  to  extensive  experi- 
mental  work   carried   on   by   the   Dominion    Government    for   the   last 
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twenty-five  years,  and  if  landscape  architects  will  be  guided  by  the 
result's  of  this  work  they  need  have  no  hesitation,  despite  the  pesim- 
istic  warnings  they  will  receive,  in  assuming  that  any  efforts  they  may 
make  in  designing  pleasure  grounds  or  parks  will  be  other  than  suc- 
cessful. 

There  is  a  very  much  greater  range  of  planting  material  available 
than  is  generally  imagined,  many  conifers,  a  few  hard  wood  deciduous 
trees  and  a  number  of  soft  woods  rapidly  growing  trees  can  be  used, 
the  list  of  hardy  ornamental  shrubs  is  consid<"rable  and  will  be  ma- 
terially increased  as  new  varieties  are  tested,  and  nearly  all  the  well 
known  hardy  perennial  plants  grow  rather  better  on  the  rich  prairie 
sail  than  they  do  elsewdiere. 

One  great  difficulty  is  to  overcome  the  monotonous  effects  of  the 
numerous  long,  straight  streets,  and  another  is  to  find  something  suit- 
able to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  good-sized  native  trees  for  the 
production  of  quick  effects,  and  to  furnish  shade;  at  present  the 
pergola  with  its  variations  seems  to  offer  the  best  solution  for  the 
latter  purpose. 

An  interesting  problem  in  this  work  is  to  work  out  some  general 
style  which  shall  become  typical  of  the  prairie  cities,  there  are  portions 
of  the  ])rairie  country  which  are  well  wooded  and  which  have  a 
distinct  charm  and  beauty  unlike  anything  that  I  know  of  elsewhere 
and  we  shall  probably  do  well  to  take  our  note  from  these  districts. 

It  is  not  so  dillicult  to  secure  the  funds  and  the  authority  for  the 
carrying  out  of  this  side  of  the  city  life,  as  it  is  to  procure  the  material 
for  carrying  out  the  plans  and  in  training  assistants  to  carry  on  the 
practical  work  as  readily  as  the  extension  of  the  city  growth  will 
demand. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  labour  is  expensive  and  owing  to  the  long 
winters,  during  which  gardeners  are  unable  to  obtain  work,  men  ex- 
perienced in  western  garden  work  are  seldom  available  for  private  em- 
ployment, and  as  this  condition  is  likely  to  continue,  it  would  appear 
very  probale  that  to  offset  this  there  will  ultimately  be  a  great  demand 
by  the  tax  payer  for  unusually  extensive  park  and  public  garden 
schemes.  How  to  meet  this  demand,  w'hich  will  necessitate  the  services 
of  reliable  men  with  experience,  which,  in  its  turn,  entails  the  necessity 
of  providing  them  with  winter  employment  in  order  to  retain  their 
services,  is  a  question  not  easily  answered. 

May  it  not  be  that  these  western  cities  will  evolve  something  new 
in  the  way  of  special  provision  for  winter  pleasures  on  public  grounds 
which  would  bring  a  new  and  attractive  feature  into  the  life  of  the 
country  and  also  serve  the  purpose  of  retaining  many  of  our  park 
employees. 
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It  is  an  established  fact  today  that  environment  is  closely  con- 
nected with  personal  efficiency,  which  is  the  unit  of  national  efficiency, 
therefore,  it  behooves  us  thus  early  in  our  national  history  to  better 
the  house  in  which  a  man  is  born,  in  which  he  lives  and  in  which  he 
dies,  and  particularly  is  this  necessary  when  we  consider  the  great 
tide  of  immigrants  which  yearly  reaches  our  shores,  all  of  whom  have 
to  be  housed.  The  incoming  human  wave  breaks  upon  the  ports  of 
entry,  chiefly  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  sends  a  spray  to  every 
city  and  town  of  importance  in  the  Dominion,  too  little  reaching 
the  rural  districts,  while  too  much  remains  as  canned  up  humanity  in 
the  urban  districts.  Such  was  the  experience  of  the  United  States 
during  the  era  of  the  great  influx  of  immigrants,  and  such  today  is 
our  experience — the  authorities  both  federal,  provincial  and  municipal, 
have  not  been  alive  to  the  situation  and  hence  have  followed  the  evils 
of  overcrowding.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  we  work  actively 
and  unitedly  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of  this 
overcrowding  evil.  Laws — efficient  laws,  are  necessary,  but  over 
and  above  the  law  it  is  essential  there  should  be  aroused  such  a 
strong  public  opinion — that  combined  with  a  wise  enforcement  of  ade- 
quate laws  we  will  meet  the  difficulty  which  already  exists  and  which 
is  growing  greater  day  by  day,  and  a  national  calamity  can  only  be 
met  by  united  action  on  the  part  of  our  wealthy  citizens,  our  munici- 
pal corporations  and  by  governments. 

As  much  may  be  learned  in  a  practical  way  by  the  experience  of 
others,  a  brief  glance  at  the  housing  conditions  in  some  of  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  may  not  be  without  profit,  particularly,  as  the 
conditions  which  fostered  them  in  the  great  centres  of  that  country 
were  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  are  producing  the  growth  of 
the  abominable  tenement  in  the  cities  of  this  country.  A  census  of  the 
larger  cities  shows  that  the  foreign  speaking  immigrants  seek  a  dwelling 
in  a  locality  where  their  own  tongue  is  spoken,  and  often  so  strong  is 
the  difference  in  race  and  type  that  what  may  be  called  a  clan  segre- 
gation takes  place,  and  they  thus  become  crowded  or  hived  together— 
the  result  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  New  York  census  of  1905,  which 
stated  that  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  blocks  in  that  city  had  a 
density  of  750  persons  per  acre  and  thirty  blocks  with  a  density  of  one 
thousand  or  over.  And  what  has  happened  since  1905?  Hundreds 
of  these  houses  have  been  raised  from  one  to  four  stories  in  height 
until  the  total  number  of  people  per  acre  has  arisen  in  some  cases  to 

♦  "The  Health  of  the  City"— Godfrey. 
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sixteen  to  eighteen  hundred  per  acre* — while  in  that  same  city  today 
there  is  acre  after  acre  on  which  thirteen  hundred  persons  hve  their 
crowded  and  abbreviated  Hves — I  would  rather  say,  eke  out  an  ex- 
istence. 

That  one  may  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  density  of  i,ooo  per  acre 
we  assume — there  are  ten  houses  to  the  acre,  which  would  about  equal 
ten  houses  each  on  a  lot  50  x  86  feet,  each  house  with  a  population  of 
six  persons — this  would  equal  a  density  of  population  of  60  to  an  acre. 
Now  intensify  this  in  the  case  of  a  four-story  apartment  house  stand- 
ing on  a  lot  60  ft.  by  50  ft.,  in  which  each  apartment  contains  five 
persons,  and  you  have  a  density  of  290  to  the  acre,  then  multiply  this 
by  3J^  and  you  are  near  the  1000  mark;  and  yet  the  condition  of  290 
to  the  acre  is  altogether  too  crowded  a  one.  \\'hat  then  shall  be  said 
of  the  conditions  where  a  thousand  or  more  are  found  in  the  same 
space  ? 

In  all  of  the  American  cities  it  is  a  case  of  housing  the  poor  man, 
the  wage  earning  man,  upon  the  expensive  land  where  his  wage  will 
pay  for  but  little  space — and  so  bad  are  the  conditions  in  New  York 
city  that  there  are  acres  where  there  are  ten  persons  to  every  seven 
rooms — where  instead  of  the  minimum  of  880  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each 
adult  there  are  but  400  cubic  feet  with  only  200  for  a  child  and  then 
only  one  room  out  of  four  receives  direct  sunlight. 

Just  here  allow  me  to  raise  a  word  of  warning  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  for  adequate  air  space,  taking  my  text  from  the  mistakes  of 
New  York,  for  in  some  respects  American  plans  are  being  followed  in 
the  erection  or  some  of  our  apartment  houses  in  Canada,  and  they 
are  faulty. 

In  1878  the  model  tenement  which  secured  the  first  prize  was  that 
known  as  the  dumb-bell  tenement,  the  name  being  derived  from  the 
fact  that  it  expands  at  both  street  ends  and  contracts  in  the  centre,  to 
permit  of  the  so-called  "air-shaft."  The  building  is  seven  stories  high, 
with  four  rooms  in  the  front  apartment,  three  rooms  in  the  back,  with 
one  room  off  the  front  apartment  open  to  the  street  and  one  room  off 
the  rear  apartment  opening  on  twenty  feet  or  less  of  back  yard— 
the  inside  rooms  opening  on  an  air  shaft  whose  wall  is  less  than  five 
feet  away  from  the  windows  of  the  next  house. 

Ihis  well  known  case  is  simply  mentioned  to  illustrate  haw  people 
have  been  misled  by  architects  and  builders — people  too  who  were 
endeavoring  to  improve  the  housing  conditions  of  the  working  class. 
Of  course,  as  might  be  expected,  the  evils  of  1879  ^o  1901  are  now 
being  righted  by  adequate  laws,  but  the  results  have  been  disastrous  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  thousands,  and  it  will  be  many  years  before 
they  have  been  abolished  altogther.  The  evil  effects  of  this  tenement 
housing  and  overchowding  are  shown  by  the  figures  given  by  the 
Committee  on  Congestion  of  Population  in  New  York,  which  indicate 
that  preventable  diseases  alone  have  cost  the  city  from  thirty-seven  to 
forty-one  million  dollars  annually  for  the  years  1906-9  inclusive,  the 
total  being  $166,248,408.24. 

And  what  is  the  condition  in  New  York  is  repeated  in  Boston 
where  i,i43  persons  live  on  an  acre  of  ground  in  three  and  four  story 
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houses.  Coming  farther  west  we  find  congestion  developing  in 
Chicago  with  great  rapidity — although  the  average  density  of  only 
21.09  psr  ^cre  at  first  seems  to  discredit  this  statement — the  figures, 
however,  are  misleading  as  thousands  of  acres  within  the  City  limits 
are  but  sparsely  settled  and  investigation  has  shown  that  in  some  blocks 
one-half  had  three  persons  to  a  room  and  one-fourth  had  two  to  every 
room.  In  this  city  the  tendency  is  to  cover  from  eighty  to  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  lot  with  dwellings.  Consequently  the  chances  for 
adequate  light  and  air  become  less  and  less  as  the  city  grows. 

The  reports  received  from  most  of  the  growing  cities  of  the 
United  States  are  all  of  a  similar  character.  St.  Louis  Civic  League 
reports  one-half  of  the  houses  in  the  negro  quarter  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  while  the  Polish  quarter  had  an  average  of  thirteen  persons 
to  four  rooms — and  a  number  of  lots  were  found  wholly  covered  with 
buildings.  Cleveland  reports  that  one-third  of  all  the  buildings  in  one 
of  its  slum  districts  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist,  while  Philadelphia, 
reputed  as  a  "City  of  Homes,"  specializes  in  one-room  "housekeeping 
apartments"  where  families  of  from  four  to  seven  persons  eat,  sleep, 
cook  and  live  in  a  single  room.  Buffalo,  too,  presents  some  most  in- 
teresting features  of  overcrowding  as  conditions  there  very  much 
similate  those  in  our  larger  Canadian  cities — its  buildings  for  the 
working  classes,  of  whom  many  thousands  are  of  foreign  birth,  are 
chiefly  small  individual  two  and  a  half  storey  wooden  houses — in  these 
houses  are  to  be  found  from  two  to  six  and  seven  families  hiving 
like  bees,  although  the  space  is  only  sufficient  for  a  single  family.  In 
this  city  we  find  an  example  of  overcrowding  altogether  apart  from 
the  evil  of  the  high  tenement  house. 

And  to  each  city,  no  matter  how  small,  adds  its  quota  to  the 
horrible  tale  of  overcrowding  of  the  urban  population  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  happening  too,  at  a  time  of 
commercial  expansion  and  of  a  great  influx  of  foreign  population. 
Much  has  already  been  said  and  written  as  to  the  resulting  evil  effects 
upon  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  people,  but  bad  as  it  is, 
time  will  record  still  worse  than  what  has  already  been  recorded,  for  the 
full  effect  of  the  evils  of  overcrowding  are  more  apparent  after  a  few 
decades  of  their  existence. 

That  history  but  repeats  itself  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others, 
we  have  but  to  glance  at  the  housing  history  of  Great  Britain  and 
Germany — and  so  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  cross  the  ocean  for  a 
few  moments  and  see  what  hapened  there — co-incident  with  the  growth 
of  manufactures  of  all  kinds  which  brought  the  people  from  the  land 
to  the  manufacturing  centres — in  internal  immigration — where  they  left 
the  pure  air  and  sunlight  of  the  rural  districts  of  these  countries  and 
were  suddenly  huddled  together  in  the  smoke  begrimed  environment  of 
an  industrial  hell.  It  was  the  case  in  both  countries  of  the  building  of 
houses  failing  to  keep  pace  with  the  building  of  chimneys — a  condition 
of  affairs  whch  dates  back  nearly  one  hundred  years  in  Great  Britain 
and  only  forty  years  ago   in  Germany.  ,  , 

In  both  these  countries,  it  was  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  United 
States — a  lack  of  proper  and  sufficient  housing  accommodation,  while 
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ihe  cry  of  the  worker  was  "A\'here  can  I  find  proper  housing  within 
my  means;  where  my  family  may  hve?"  lie  asked  for  bread  but  was 
given  a  stone ;  so  driven  by  lack  of  proper  quarters  he  was  forced  to 
become  a  slum  dweller.  It  was  not  the  home  of  the  well-to-do  that 
was  opened  to  him  that  could  not  expand,  but  he  had  to  huddle  in  with 
the  four  room  dweller,  then  by  reason  of  the  outside  pressure  with  the 
three,  the  two  room  and  then  the  one  room  dweller,  until  at  last  thous- 
ands of  slum  rooms  did  double  duty  day  and  night.  Remember  these 
were  not  temporary  quarters  that  were  thus  taken  up,  but  permanent 
a]:)artments  to  be  occupied  by  men,  women  and  children,  year  in  and 
year  out.  Little  wonder  is  it  then  that  bad  air  and  malnutrition 
gradually  began  to  have  its  effect  and  diseases  of  a  communicable 
nature  began  to  add  to  the  miseries  of  these  overcrowded  European 
centres,  and  soon  the  evils  became  evident  by  the  high  mortality  of  the 
infant  ])0]Uilation — the  nation's  greatest  asset  being  offered  up  on  the 
altar  of  a  modern  Molach.  In  one  ward  of  the  great  city  of  Birming- 
ham (  St.  Mary's)  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  infants 
were  reported  as  dying  out  of  every  thousand  born,  with  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  remainder  seared,  maimed  or  permanently  disabled,  the 
latter  a  burden  upon  the  municipality,  a  tax  upon  the  nation. 

A  little  over  twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  Russell,  of  Glasgow,  which  is 
now  the  second  largest  city  in  Great  Britain  presented  the  results  of  his 
investigations  into  the  overcrowding  conditions  of  that  City  and  in 
a  most  interesting  report  clearly  showed  that  for  every  two  persons  who 
died  in  that  city,  where  overcrowding  did  not  exist,  five  died  in  the 
overcrowded  slums.  , 

Fortunate  indeed  for  (ireat  P>ritain  was  it  that  many,  if  not  most 
of  her  overcrowded  sections  were  composed  of  buildings  over  three  or 
four  stories  in  height,  for  it  is  the  exception  to  find  the  tall  barrack 
Iniildings  of  the  continental  city — which,  for  all  purposes  of  discussion, 
are  similar  to  the  tenement  houses  of  the  American  city  and  wdiich 
we  in  Canada  are  unfortunately  copying. 

Now  a  few  words  of  reference  to  German  overcrowding  and  I  am 
through  witli  this  ])()rtion  of  my  observations.  A  report  made  in  1891 
stated  that  in  Herlin  there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  families 
living  in  twenty-one  thousand  buildings,  which  is  an  average  of  seven- 
teen families  to  each  roof — and  they  were  none  of  your  American 
families  of  husband  and  wife  only.  And  to  give  some  idea  of  how 
the  tenement  idea  had  developed,  it  may  be  added  that  scarcely  one 
family  in  six  hundred  had  a  house  of  its  own,  while  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  that  fine  city,  117.702  persons  or  seven  and  two-thirds  per 
cent,  lived  in  cellars.  That  Berlin  was  not  alone  in  regard  to  these 
overcrowded  conditions  is  quite  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  Breslau, 
Dresden  and  Magreburg  nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of  each  city 
was  housed  in  dwellings  containing  but  one  room  ;  in  other  words,  at 
least  half  of  the  inhabitants  were  in  barracks  four  or  five  stories  high 
— buildings  which,  as  just  stated,  correspond  very  closely  to  the  Amer- 
ican tenement  house. 

^luch  more  could  be  said  upon  the  evils  of  overcrowding,  par- 
ticularlv  as  it  relates  to  the  tenement  conditions  in  England  and  Amer- 
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ican  cities,  as  volumes  have  been  written  thereon,  but  sufficient  facts 
have  been  stated  to  show  that  as  a  result  of  rapid  urban  development, 
many  housing  evils  have  arisen  in  European  and  American  cities,  the 
continuance  of  which  have  proved  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
people,  and  not  only  is  the  physical  standard  lowered,  but  in  both  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  the  tenement  forms  a  point  in  a  vicious  circle, 
which  includes  drunkeness,  immorality  and  gambling,  factors  which 
make  for  disease  and  death.  And  wdiat  is  true  of  European  cities  is 
equally  true  of  American  cities  in  this  respect. 

Passing  now  to  the  housing  conditions  in  Canadian  cities,  we  have 
but  to  refer  to  the  two  lateset  reports  issued,  viz.,  those  of  the  M.O.H. 
of  Toronto  and  Hamilton.  In  the  former  city,  a  partial  census  was 
made  of  the  housing  conditions  in  191 1  and  from  Dr.  Hastings'  report, 
we  quote  as  follows : 

"The  investigations  *  *  *  have  fully  demonstrated  that  we 
are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  a  great  city.  There  are  few 
conditions  found  in  the  slums  of  European  cities,  or  in  the  greater 
American  cities,  that  have  not  been  revealed  in  Toronto,  the  difference 
being  only  one  of  degree,  and  the  conditions  of  the  lesser  degree  today 
will,  if  not  corrected,  become  those  of  the  greater  degree  tomorrow. 
In  fact,  conditions  have  been  revealed  quite  as  bad  in  character  as  any 
in  either  European  or  American  cities,  but  fortunately  these  are  thus 
far  limited  in  extent." 

The  Report  goes  on  to  show  wdiat  some  of  these  conditions  were, 
viz.,  "rear  houses,  dark  rooms,  tenement  houses  unfit  for  habita- 
tion, inadequate  water  supply,  unpaved  and  filthy  yards  and  lanes, 
sanitary  conveniences  so-called,  which  because  of  their  position  or 
condition,  or  for  various  other  reasons,  have  become  a  public  nuisance, 
a  menace  to  public  health,  a  danger  to  public  morals  and,  in  fact, 
an  offence  against  public  decency." 

And  all  this,  mark  you,  in  the  City  which  prides  itself  as  the  Queen 
City  of  the  Lakes.  I  ask  you,  does  not  the  Report  read  as  if  written 
of  some  of  the  older  and  more  densely  populated  of  the  cities  of 
Europe? 

The  Report  shows  a  most  disgusting  and  disgraceful  state  of 
affairs,  but  I  am  afraid  all  the  tale  has  not  been  told,  for  upon 
analysis  I  find  that  all  the  figures  and  facts  of  the  enquiry  are  not 
published ;  for  after  dealing  with  the  density  of  population  in  Districts 
I,  2  and  3  only,  it  states  that  "conditions  closely  resemble  the  "above 
in  districts  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8,  while  in  district  8  we  found  conditions  al- 
most imperative  to  deal  w'ith  at  once  unless  slums  are  to  be  perpetuated." 
It  is  to  be  infered  from  this  that  while  what  appears  in  the  report  is 
bad,  yet  the  tale  has  not  half  been  told ;  indeed  the  housing  conditions 
in  Toronto  are  either  indescribable  or  are  too  bad  for  publication. 

But  what  of  the  tenments?  Ninety-two  in  the  districts  reported 
upon  and  these  do  not  include  what  we  are  pleased  to  term  apartment 
houses  of  which  it  is  safe  to  say  there  are  several  hundred  and  they 
will  soon  become  a  public  nuisance — a  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
occupants — a  hindrance  to  further  improvement  of  the  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  city  in  which  they  stand  and  of  profit  only  to  the  owners. 
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Then  as  evidence  of  this  overcrowding  and  damable  tenament 
condition.  The  report  states  that  447  were  found  Hving  in  basements, 
22  in  cellars  and  48  houses  had  dark  rooms,  while  every  twelfth  house 
was  found  unfit  for  habitation,  and  thus  2,133  people  really  had  no 
homes  to  live  in,  while  in  addition  to  this  198  families,  representing 
472  persons,  live  in  one  room. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  the  housing 
conditions  existing  in  this  city  of  churches,  of  philanthropic  socie- 
ties, charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  but  one  other  extract  from 
the  report  must  be  quoted  as  it  is  so  descriptive  of  conditions  to  be 
found  in  other  cities  in  Canada.     The  ]\I.H.O.  states: 

Toronto  should  profit  by  the  experiences  of  Xew  York  City,  and 
other  cities  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  common  tenement  house,  in- 
asmuch as  we  have  tenement  houses  in  Toronto  at  present.  No  house 
should  be  permitted  to  be  made  or  converted  into  a  tenement  by  default, 
and  the  tenements  we  have  require  most  careful  supervision.  The 
apartment  house  really  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the  tenement  and 
we  have  information  that  even  in  Rosedale  and  College  Heights,  there 
are  apartment  houses  having  one  or  more  dark  rooms  with  no  outside 
ventilation.  These  should  not  be  permitted.  With  hundreds  of  acres 
of  ideal  residental  land  surrounding  our  city,  why  should  we  permit 
"Home,"  the  most  sacred  word  in  our  language,  to  be  jeopardized  by 
piling  one  dwelling  upon  another  like  so  many  human    packing   cases? 

From  this  beautiful  city,  another  so-called  "City  of  Homes"  (not 
for  the  working  man),  we  will  pass  on  to  the  smaller  but  still  prosper- 
ous, because  a  manufacturing  center — the  City  of  Hamilton — Dr. 
Roberts,  the  M.H.O.  stated  as  late  as  April  24th  last: — "The  over- 
crowded tenement  and  the  slums  long  tolerated  as  the  natural  comitant 
of  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  even  regarded  as  the  insignia  of  bigness 
and  commercial  activity,  are  gradually  discovering  themselves  in  their 
true  significance  as  the  preludes  to  civic  disaster  and  national  ruin."  and 
then  is  submitted  the  result  of  a  recent  partial  inspecton  into  housing 
conditions.  Some  263  families,  aggregating  2,200  people,  were  housed  in 
1,094  rooms — fifteen  families  were  domiciled  in  basements  and  nine  in 
attics.  "Sixty-seven  houses  showed  overcrowding  in  a  marked  de- 
gree. These  places  are  tenanted  for  the  most  part  by  new  comers  of 
the  industrial  class  of  every  nationality,  who  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  value  of  sunlight  or  fresh  air" — (an  expression  which 
would  very  aptly  describe  the  average  alderman  and  many  property 
owners).  Then  in  his  concluding  remarks  respecting  this  small 
manufacturing  city  of  less  than  85,000  people,  this  public  oflicial  asks 
the  question:  "Can  it  be  denied  that  while  the  number  of  homes  in 
Hamiliton  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  the  number  of  wholesome  habi- 
tations is  increasing  faster?" 

If  the  incomplete  reports  of  the  M.H.O.  of  these  two  Canadian 
cities  reveal  such  shamful  conditions,  what  can  be  said  of  the  other 
cities?  Of  Montreal,  it  is  safe  to  say,  from  a  mere  casual  glance  over 
the  city  and  its  environs,  that  the  housing  conditions  if  carefully  in- 
vestigated and  fully  reported  upon,  would  rival  those  of  ancient 
Babylon,  or  of  any  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  earth.     Of  this  great 
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Western  City,  (Winnipeg)  I  have  read  nuich  from  the  reports  of 
your  most  efficient  M.H.O.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  bad  housing  con- 
ditions that  existed  some  few  years  ago,  but  presume  that  with  the 
wisdom  of  Westerners,  you  have  profited  greatly  by  the  mistakes  and 
errors  which  he  very  plainly  showed  us  existed  in  Winnipeg  at  that 
time,  some  of  which  he  succeeded  in  removing  or  abating.  In  the 
highest  interests  of  the  people  of  this  fine  city,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  institution  of  civic  by-laws  for  the  pre- 
venton  of  those  flagrant  mistakes  in  tenement  housing  conditions 
which  were  then  shown  to  exist.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  of 
how  much  the  City  of  Winnipeg  has  profited  by  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  and  what  are  the  city  by-laws  for  the  prevention  of  their  repe- 
tition. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  prove  the  parallelism  between  European, 
American  and  Canadian  cities  in  respect  to  the  housing  evils.  Where 
they  have  existed  long  enough  in  Canada,  son;e  of  the  degrading  effects 
are  already  to  be  seen,  but  these  are  but  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  what 
this  country  will  experience  in  the  future,  if  we  do  not  at  once  call  a  halt 
and  hoist  the  banner  of  "Healthy  homes  for  all," — disparaging  in  every 
possible  way — penalizing,  if  necessary,  the  damable  x\merican,  Contin- 
ental method  of  warehousing  humanity  in  packing  cases.  We  must 
vindicate  and  perpetuate  the  law  of  nature  that  each  and  all  are  en- 
titled to  the  proper  quota  of  fresh  air,  simlight  and  pure  water,  and  if 
necessary  must  enact  such  laws  as  will  assure  to  future  generations  of 
Canadians,  these,  their  natural  gifts,  which  are  most  abundantly  ours. 
W^e  must  now,  upon  the  threshold  of  our  existence  crush  this  hyra- 
headed  serpant  of  greed,  avarice  and  speculation,  and  solve  the  problem 
of  providing  healthy  homes  for  every  citizen  of  the  community. 

This  demand  may  appear  impossible  of  solution — certainly  it  is 
to  that  class  of  fatalists  who  declare,  if  they  do  not  at  heart  believe, 
that  "that  which  is  must  be" — but  as  a  sanitarian,  I  believe  it  possible 
to  give  homes  to  the  masses  as  Avell  as  to  the  classes — the  fight  has 
begun,  it  is  waged  against  the  strongest  combination  of  unprincipaled 
interests  in  Canada — a  combination  which  is  as  speculative  as  it  is 
unprincipaled,  so  far  as  regards  the  health,  happiness  and  physical 
advancement  of  our  people  are  concerned.  We  must  not  rest  content 
until  both  by  the  efforts  of  the  governments,  the  municipalities,  the 
philanthropists,  the  employers  of  labour,  and  the  people  themselves,  the 
proper  measures  have  been  instituted.  We  must  not  be  discouraged. 
The  present  Housing  and  Town  Planning  law  of  Great  Britain  was  the 
result  of  many  years  of  legislative  work,  and  still  many  more  years  of 
suffering,  and  is  the  last  of  some  eighteen  Acts  upon  the  question,  and 
even  now,  it  is  not  perfect.  The  laws  of  the  German  States  would 
in  many  respects  be  inoperative  if  it  were  not  for  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  the  police  which  have  been  brought  into  play,  and  in  a 
measure,  the  people  have  to  be  good,  for  the  powers  that  be  say  it  is 
light  and  proper  for  the  good  of  the  State  that  such  things  should  be. 
The  results  make  a  sanitarian  wish  that  so  far  as  health  is  concerned, 
some  higher  power  than  a  municipal  council  should  be  vested  with 
arbitrary  powers  for  the  sake  of  the  people  generally. 

The   plan   of   campaign   in   both    Germany   and   England   may   be 
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briefly  outlined  as  illustrative  of  how  housing  conditions  have  been 
bettered  in  those  countries  and  while  not  claiming  their  applicabilit}'  to 
Canadian  condition  yet  it  will  be  found  they  may  be  of  use  to  us  in 
the  settlement  of  the  c|uestions   involved. 

1.  Town  planning — whereby  foresight  is  exercised  in  deter- 
mining the  inevitable  development  of  cities  and  towns — - 
restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  area  of  land  to  be  built 
upon  ( 2-2,  of  the  lot  only — the  heights  of  buildings  are 
regulated.  The  zone  system  established  together  with  many 
other  improved  methods). 

2.  The  building  of  model  tenements — recently  extended  to 
model  homes — whereby  some  care  and  provision  would  be 
made  for  the  housing  deficiencies. 

3.  The  encouragement  of  private  builders  and  co-operative 
building  societies  in  the  erection  of  better  houses. 

4.  The  demolition  of  the  slum. 

5.  In  many  States  the  towns  acquire  large  areas  Avithiii  and 
adjacent  to  the  munici])ality. 

Thus  the  most  approved  (ierman  building  regulations  tend  to  the  doing 
away  with  speculation,  they  rigidly  control  the  builder  who  is  building 
for  investment  while  giving  the  greatest  possible  freedom  to  the  in- 
dividual who  builds  for  himself.  The  authorities  encourage  individu- 
ality and  resourcefulness  while  they  guard  t^-e  community  when  it  is 
a  cjuestion  of  building  en  masse.  There  is  a  limitation  of  dividends  on 
munici])al  monies  loaned  for  house  building  while  land  owned  by  the 
municipality  is  leased  for  periods  of  years  with  the  proviso  that  the 
buildings  erected  thereon  become  town  property  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease.  The  municipality  at  the  same  time  reserves  to  itself  the 
power  of  repurchase  in  cases  of  necessity. 

In  many  respects  these  plans  have  been  followed  out  in  Great 
Britain  in  which  country  the  autocratic  form  of  government  has  been 
superseded  by  the  legislative  form.  As  already  intimated  some  eigh- 
teen general  acts  have  been  passed  in  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  which 
I)rovide  for  the 

1.  The  wholesale  clearance  of  slums  and  the  erection  of  model 
municipal  dwellings  in  their  place  either  upon  the  same  land 
or  upon  cheaper  surburban  land. 

2.  The  comjnilsory  improvement  of  unfit  habitations  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  and  for  the  demolition  of  the  houses 
where  the  owner  refuses  to  act. 

3.  Local  authorities  have  the  power  to  buy  land,  erect  houses, 
lay  out  open  spaces  for  gardens,  playgrounds  and  parks. 

^\  bile  the  most  advanced  legislation  involves  sanitarv  changes  of 
the  highest  importance. 

4-    Every   County   Council   must   appoint   a    M.H.O.   who   is   to 
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have  general  charge  of  the  health  of  the  county,  and  to  as- 
sist this  executive  officer. 

5.  There  is  a  health  and  housing  Committee  to  which  very 
wide  powers  have  been  given.  Cellar  dwellings  and  back  to 
back  houses  are  forbidden.. 

6.  Town  planning  schemes  of  great  magnitude  are  possible. 

A\'ith  us  in  Canada  it  is  essential  that  the  Provincial  authorities 
first  consider  the  extent  to  wdiich  it  is  proper  that  powers  should  be 
given  to  municipalities  in  respect  to  the  many  questions  involved  and  at 
the  same  time  some  scheme  of  central  supervision  with  authorization 
should  be  established,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  M.H.CJ.  is  the  local  au- 
thority around  which  the  work  should  revolve  in  each  municipality; 
while  in  the  provinces  the  provincial  health  department  should  be  ex- 
tended by  the  addition  of  the  necessary  officials  to  be  the  permanent 
centre  for  advice  and  council  of  local  authorities.  There  are  too  many 
problems  of  health,  of  construction,  of  finance,  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture to  leave  the  whole  cjuestion  in  one  person's  hands. 

Here  is  a  case  when  the  wisdom  is  with  the  many  councillors.  But 
legislation  is  only  a  part  of  the  movement — each  individual  city  must 
get  to  work  and  each  citizen  must  interest  himself  and  herself ;  other- 
wise before  this  century  is  half  over  the  people  of  Canada  will  be 
cursing  our  criminal  indifference  and  lamenting  their  own  ])hysical 
defects. 

The  work  is  our  own  hands  the  question  is  will  we  obey  the 
summons  to  bless  and  endow  Canada  with  a  posterity  which  will  be  the 
pride  of  the  earth  or  will  we  be  satisfied  with  the  present  day  condi- 
tions where  greed,  avarice  and  speculation  have  their  unbridled  sway? 
On  behalf  of  Conservation  I  can  assure  you  its  influence  and  work  is 
W'ith  those  who  stand  for  fresh  air,  sunlight  and  fresh  water  for  ALL. 

DISCUSSION 

ALD.  EAST :  I  would  not  condemn  the  building  or  tenement 
houses  altogether,  but  in  the  long  run  I  think  they  are  a  direct  loss, 
except  when  their  plans  of  construction  have  been  passed  on  by  com- 
petent men.  I  think  there  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  great  powers  in  regard  to  their  oversight  and  control. 
It  is  only  by  placing  such  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  health  afficer 
of  every  city  that  you  can  hope  to  keep  them  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

MR.  EVANS:  Naturally  this  has  already  received  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  in  the  framing  of  our  by-laws.  We  want  to  hear  some 
frank  discussions,  and  I  would  call  on  Dr.  Douglass  to  let  us  know 
what  he  wants. 

DR.  DOUGLAS:  I  was  immensely  interested  in  Dr.  Hodgetts' 
very  able  address.  I  think  he  has  hit  the  nail  very  squarely  on  the 
head,  and  though  I  cannot  say  that  in  Winnipeg  all  those  conditions 
obtain,  our  hands  are  by  no  means  clean.  We  have  to  contend  with 
most  of  the  conditions  to  which  Dr.  Hodgetts  refers.  We  have  the 
foreign  population  herding  in  clan-like  communities,  and  living  under 
the  most  improper  conditions.     We  have  the  house  which  was  once 
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a  fashionable  house  in  a  fine  district,  first  of  all  becoming  a  boarding 
house  and  then  being  split  up  into  individual  rooms;  each  family 
doing  its  own  cooking  and  sleeping  in  one  room.  We  have  the 
problem  of  the  dark  room;  we  have  the  problem  of  the  tenement 
house  which  is  erected  as  such,  and  we  have  the  problem  of  the  build- 
ing, which  Dr.  Hodgetts  has  very  properly  dignified  by  the  term  of 
apartment  house,  but  which  later  on  subsides  into  a  tenement  house. 
The  cellar  dwelling  is  a  thing  which  I  don't  think  we  are  cursed  with 
in  \\'innipeg.  We  have  had  one  or  two  instance^  of  it,  but  I  think  not 
frequently. 

I  consider  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  overcrowding  is 
that  we  have  more  people  than  we  have  houses  for.  I  think  that  will 
undoubtedly  explain  some  of  the  causes.  At  the  present  time  the  City 
Council  is  framing  a  by-law  which  aims  to  provide  better  housing  for 
the  people,  and  to  not  only  regulate  the  construction,  but  regulate  sub- 
sequent management  and  control  of  apartment  houses.  To  my  mind 
the  construction  of  apartment  and  tenement  houses  should  be  very 
rigidly  supervised,  and  equally  of  importance,  that  the  subsequent 
manner  in  which  these  enement  houses  are  handled  should  be 
very  thoroughly  covered  by  the  by-law  or  act.  I  think  that  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  I  don't  care  how  good  a  building  you  erect,  you 
should  have  laws  governing  conditions  which  ma}^  arise  in  that  building 
so  that  it  will  not  become  a  serious  menace  to  the  health  of  the  people. 
Wt  hope  that  when  we  get  this  by-law  into  shape  it  will  give  us  at 
least  something  to  work  on.  The  w'ork  which  is  being  done  by  your 
Town  Planning  Commission  w'ill  undoubtedly  help  us  to  a  great  de- 
gree, particularly  the  interest  which  is  being  taken  by  well-known 
citizens  in  this  work,  in  arousing  the  public  to  action,  for,  after  all, 
the  educational  side  of  this  work  is  the  most  important  thing.  I  think 
that  the  words  of  Dr.  Hodgetts  should  be  printed  and  spread  through- 
out the  whole  country,  thereby  giving  us  great  assistance  in  obtaining 
such  legislation  as  we  may  need  for  the  future.     (Applause) 

^IR.  W.M.  PEARSON:  I  might  say  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Housing  Committee  of  the  Town  Planning  Commission  and  a  number 
of  us  were  down  in  regard  to  the  tenement  house  by-law,  and  while 
we  were  received  very  cordially  there  and  received  quite  a  few^  con- 
cessions, we  realize  that  we  have  a  great  way  to  go  in  the  way  of 
educating  public  opinion.  There  w-ere  a  great  many  things  such  as  in 
regard  to  the  size  of  courts,  the  admission  of  sunlight,  and  many  other 
sanitary  features,  that  we  found  a  decided  objection  to  on  the  part 
of  the  Civic  Committee.  They,  of  course,  are  bound  to  a  large  extent 
by  public  opinion  in  the  city.  It  is  a  question  of  investment,  and  un- 
til we  get  a  nuich  larger  volume  of  public  opinion  and  arouse  an  in- 
terest as  to  the  dangers  of  the  tenement  buildings  which  may  look  very 
nice  at  the  present  time,  we  cannot  expect  these  desirable  measures  to 
be  enacted.  Some  gentleman  in  this  city  has  stated  that  we  have 
magnificent  air  and  splendid  health  conditions  in  this  city  and  we  don't 
need  to  be  as  particular  as  we  would  be  in  other  cities;  this  is  shoulder- 
mg  all  responsibility  on  oud  ^^>stern  Canada  atmosphere,  and  of 
course  is  ridiculous.  Congresses  like  this,  with  a  number  of  papers 
read  on  the  subject  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  enabling  the   Com- 
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mission  and  the  Committee  that  has  charge  of  the  housing  work  to  get 
further  concessions  from  time  to  time  from  the  city  authorities,  be- 
cause that  is,  after  all,  where  the  remedy  will  ultimately  come  from. 
But,  of  course,  the  Council  will  only  pass  and  enforce  these  enact- 
ments as  public  opinion  demands  them. 

MEMBER :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hodgetts  one  question.  It 
seems  to  me  that  looking  around  about  Winnipeg  that  our  slum  dis- 
tricts are  being  created  long  before  they  ever  come  under  the  muni- 
cipal control  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  land  in  this  city.  Men 
of  moderate  means  are  compelled  to  go  outside  the  city  limits,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  many  subdivisions  are  subdivided  into  25  foot  lots, 
and  little  houses  are  put  up  there,  and  I  imagine  that  a  good  deal  of 
crowding  is  done  in  those  very  places.  The  houses  are  built  in  any- 
thing but  a  sanitary  manner,  and  in  that  way  a  slum  district  is  created 
and  the  evil  done  long  before  they  come  under  the  control  of  the 
city.  How  could  that  be  corrected?  ^^'hat  measures  would  be  taken 
in  order  to  correct  that  ? 

DR.  HODGETTS :  I  almost  wish  we  were  living  undei;  German 
laws.  The  Germans  would  simply  deal  with  it  by  the  municipality 
purchasing  the  land  and  letting  the  men  have  it  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  land  values  have  gone  up  so  much  in  this  country  that  you  would 
think  you  were  living  in  the  midst  of  London,  England.  The  muni- 
cipalities have  got  to  handle  the  problem  by  forming  co-operative  build- 
ing societies.  \A"e  are  up  against  very  fictitious  land  prices.  The  land 
is  not  really  worth  the  money,  and  the  poor  man  has  to  pay  it.  Now,  in 
several  of  the  German  cities  they  were  up  against  the  same  proposition 
and  they  purchased  the  lands  (the  German  laws  allowed  them  to  ac- 
quire the  land)  and  then  they  sold  it  back  to  the  people  at  reasonable 
prices. 

MR.  PEARSON:  Dr.  Hogetts  illustrates  the  condition  which 
actually  exists  in  Winnipeg  today,  as  indicated  by  our  health  officer, 
that  we  have  more  people  than  we  can  house.  The  people  are  literally 
forced  to  live  in  overcrowded  houses  which  do  not  leave  adequate 
accommodation  for  themselves  and  families.  These  are  conditions 
which  exist  for  the  most  part  in  the  United  States  and  the  municipal- 
ities have  opened  offices  for  the  dissemination  of  housing  schemes, 
and  have  provided  interpreters  to  show  how  adequate  accommodation 
can  be  provided  for  the  people  at  a  reasonable  rental. 

DR.  HODGETTS:  I  think  it  would  be  some  little  time  before 
we  could  get  our  municipalities  to  go  into  it  the  same  as  they  have  done 
in  other  countries.  But  we  should  go  farther  back  than  the  munici- 
palities; it  is  a  national  thing.  We  have  plenty  of  land  for  the  people 
of  Europe,  but  we  haven't  plenty  of  houses  and  what  is  the  good  of  the 
land  if  you  haven't  got  the  houses  for  the  people  to  live  in.  It  is 
cruel  to  bring  those  people  out  to  this  country  and  encourage  them  to 
.•ome  out  here.  What  do  you  and  I  know  about  building  houses?  It 
becomes  a  national  question,  and  the  national  and  provincial  govern- 
ments should  co-operate  with  the  municipalities  and  see  that  there  is 
proper  housing  for  the  people.  If  you  take  the  census  returns  from 
1901   to   191 1   you  will   find  that  there  was   an  increase  in  the  popu- 
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lation  of  200,000.  How  many  of  them  went  on  the  land?  I  think  over 
120  odd  thousand  went  to  the  cities  and  towns  of  ]\Ianitoha  and  only 
80.000  went  on  to  the  land.  The  tide  of  immigration  went  to  the 
cities.  Is  the  city  of  \\  innipeg  inducing  any  people  to  come  from 
Eurojie?  Xo.  It  is  the  railway  companies  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  ha\e  the  air  and  the  land,  but  we  haven't  got  the  homes. 
Germanv  is  not  encouraging  emigration  to  America;  she  thinks 
America  has  got  enough  of  her  po])ulation,  so  she  is  encotiraging  the 
people  to  go  back  to  the  land.  Germany  finds  that  it  pays  her  to  loan 
money  at  about  2}^  per  cent,  to  the  men  who  would  like  to  take  up  a 
3  acre  patch,  and  so  she  loans  the  money  and  see  that  the  house  is 
put  u])  for  him.  She  is  taking  him  back  to  the  land.  There  has  got  to 
he  some  co-operation  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  muni- 
cipalities. It  is  for  us  to  get  our  heads  together  and  say  how  it  shall 
be  effected. 

There  is  another  class  of  poptilation  that  we  have  to  handle — the 
moving  population.  ^^  by,  I  could  tell  you  horrible  stories  of  these 
lodging  houses.  People  come  from  good  homes  in  Europe  and  have 
been  forced  to  spend  their  lives  in  these  damnable  lodging  houses. 
The  housing  question  is  right  before  us  and  if  we  want  the  people 
here  we  must  have  a  home  for  them. 

MR.  EVANS :  Have  you  anything  to  say,  ]\Ir.  Falk,  as  regards 
condition  in  \\'innij)eg? 

MR.  FALK:  I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  for  while  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Housing  Committee,  I  am  not  a  housing  expert.  I 
only  know  the  problem,  through  the  cases  presented  to  the  Associa- 
cd  Charities  this  last  winter.  I  believe  that  rents  have  actually  doubled 
themselves  within  the  course  of  two  months.  The  people  cannot  afford 
it.  A  family  renting  a  house  at  $15  a  month,  to  suddenly  have  to  pay' 
$30  a  month  for  the  house,  cannot  pay  such  an  amount  of  rent 
without  getting  in  someone  else  to  help  pay  it.  Dr.  Douglass  will  tell 
me.  I  know,  from  experience  that  no  matter  what  the  law  says,  you 
con't  ])ut  people  on  the  street,  especially  in  the  winter  time  at  45  below 
zero. 

In  regard  to  the  homeless  transients,  Winnipeg  has  not  the  same 
problem  in  regard  to  the  lodging  houses  that  some  of  the  other  cities 
of  the  United  States,  and  Montreal  and  Toronto  have.  We  are 
fortunately  in  possession  of  two  fairly  good  lodging  houses  for  home- 
less men,  which  accomodate,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bulk  of  the 
English-speaking  homeless  transients.  But  the  problem  of  homeless 
men  as  far  as  the  foreigner  is  concerned,  mixes  itself  up  with  the 
condition  which  exists  in  the  case  of  foreign  families,  whose  members 
are  out  of  work,  taking  in  men  who  come  in  from  the  construction 
camps,  as  a  means  of  adding  to  their  income,  and  consequently  you 
find  them  herding  together  to  an  extent  that  is  perfectly  appalling. 

MR.  CLEMI'^NS:  Your  idea  of  controlling  building  operations 
by  the  CJovernment  rather  than  by  the  people  may  be  a  good  idea  in 
CJermany.  but  I  dare  say  it  would  hardly  work  well  in  this  country. 
We  had  a  similar  experience  with  an  attempt  that  looked  like  an 
autocratic  attempt  to  force  a  law  upon  us  which  was  embodied  here 
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in  the  health  act  and  duly  enacted  by  the  Legislature.  But  we  found 
that  it  failed  merely  from  the  fact  that  the  people  would  not  approve  of 
it.  In  my  opinion  it  was  a  good  act,  it  called  for  more  space  around 
tenement  houses,  etc.,  but  that  law  was  abolished  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture on  the  plea  that  it  was  contrary  to  public  opinion.  Now,  that  is 
a  pity.  There  is  not  a  way  whereby  we  can  say  definitely  that  such  an 
idea  is  in  conformity  with  public  opinion  or  not.  There  is  no  way 
whereby  that  can  be  determined,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
things  this  Congress  might  do  would  be  to  call  for  such  instruments  as 
would  enable  the  Town  Planning  Commission  to  find  out  exactly 
what  the  public  thinks  of  the  various  questions  at  issue.  To  my  mind 
there  is  a  fundamental  principle  envolved,  viz :  as  to  whether  there 
shall  be  a  democratic  or  despotic  government,  and  there  is  quite  a 
difference  between  an  autocracy  and  a  democracy.  Shall  we  move  in 
the  direction  of  despotism  or  democracy? 

\^'ith  regard  to  the  solution  of  the  question  of  more  houses  and 
better  housing:  that  to  my  mind  is  also  a  fundamental  principle.  We 
had  the  statement  made  here  in  this  city  not  very  long  ago  by  a  man 
conversant  with  the  facts  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  Winni- 
peg was  built  upon.  Now,  what  right  have  we  to  crowd  the  popula- 
tion of  A\'innipeg  into  just  one-seventh  of  the  area  of  A\'innipeg? 
What  is  the  reason  for  this  crowding?  Simply  because  the  land 
speculator  is  allowed  to  raise  the  prices  to  such  a  prohibitive  figure 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  man  of  average  means  to  build  upon  it,  and 
1  simply  rise  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  lecturer  his  opinion  on 
the  question  of  taxing  the  land  values  higher  than  houses,  because 
the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  the  land  and  selling  it  again  at 
a  lower  figure  is  not  feasible  in  this  country. 

MR.  PEARSON:  Might  I  just  say  that  the  real  difficulty  is  that 
in  certain  areas  of  the  city  which  are  changing  from  residence  to 
business  districts,  it  becomes  a  question  of  revenue  on  the  investment. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the  land  speculators  and  so  on,  but  after 
all  is  said  and  done  wdien  you  come  to  face  public  opinion  of  the  mind 
that  many  people  are  now,  you  will  find  that  the  people  who  have 
small  houses  in  a  district  that  is  becoming  a  business  district,  are 
not  making  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent,  on  their  investment,  and 
the  question  is :  What  are  they  going  to  do  ?  The  average  property 
owner  is  out  for  interest  on  his  investment  and  he  is  going  to  put  up  his 
tenement  building  in  order  to  attempt  some  solution  of  the  subject. 

DR.  HODGETTS :  In  comparing  the  democratic  with  the  auto- 
cratic method,  I  must  say  that  I  lean  more  to  the  autocratic  for  results 
than  I  do  to  the  democratic,  I  suppose  largely  because  the  autocratic 
person  to  some  extent  is  educated  as  to  what  should  be  done  to 
remedy  these  conditions.  The  democratic  person  has  not  yet  been 
educated  up  to  the  proper  standing.  Both  may  be  right ;  I  leave  it  to 
posterity;  each  will  have  its  day.  Possibly  the  happy  division  between 
the  two  is  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  question  of  values  in  this  country  is,  as  I  said  before,  largely 
based  upon  fictitious  values.  You  must  agree  with  me — perhaps  you 
don't,  but  it  is  true  just  the  same — that  men  have  purchased  land  at 
a  value  which  will  not  be  its  true  value  50  years  from  now,  and  that 
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same  thing  is  going  on  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  Dominion, 
from  Nova  Scotia  in  the  east  to  British  Cohmibia  in  the  west,  and  if 
3'ou  are  going  to  base  the  interest  on  too  high  a  value,  then  the  poor 
man  has  got  to  suffer;  he  has  got  to  be  crushed  and  crowded  down 
like  a  sardine  in  a  box  because  of  the  great  expansion  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  inflated  price  that  is  paid  on  the  other.  The  poor  man 
has  got  to  suffer  in  every  case.  What  the  solution  is  I  hope  to  see 
shortly  solved,  and  only  wish  that  I  was  20  years  younger  in  this 
work.  I  hope  that  meetings  of  this  kind  will  create  an  enthusiasm 
which  will  bring  men  together  to  help  to  solve  the  difficulty. 

]\IR.  BENNET :  ^^'e  are  probably  running  across  difficulties 
which  are  not  yet  before  us.  I  don't  wish  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
prices  and  values,  but  when  we  realize  that  today  the  production  of 
current  funds  is  five  times  as  great  as  it  was  20  years  ago,  and  when 
we  realize  that  the  average  workman  is  earning  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  he  did  at  that  time,  and  compare  the  actual  difference  between 
the  earning  power  of  a  man  today  and  20  yeras  ago  in  every  walk  of 
life,  we  begin  to  notice  that  some  of  these  things  are  not  as  real  as 
they  seem  to  be.  There  is  five  times  the  gold  produced  each  year  today 
than  there  was  20  years  ago.  Dr.  Douglass  has  struck  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  says  that  the  educational  feature  is  the  first  one.  You 
may  take  the  people  from  the  slums  of  Winnipeg  and  put  them  in  the 
best  apartments  in  the  city  and  you  have  not  remedied  conditions  one 
whit :  they  remain  identically  the  same.  If  the  Great  Creator  were 
to  place  before  us  the  right  to  redistribute  our  families  in  homes 
which  we  have  already  created,  we  would  neither  change  the  con- 
struction of  those  homes  as  they  were  built  nor  would  we  change  the 
families  who  occupy  those  homes.  It  takes  time  to  change  public 
opinion.  We  should  place  before  the  people  the  progress  we  have 
made  all  these  years,  that  the  average  length  of  life  has  been  increased 
20,  30,  possibly  40  per  cent.  In  the  city  of  New  York  the  death  rate 
has  been  reduced  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  we  are  still  doing  won- 
derful things,  ^\hat  are  the  improvements  to  be  sought  after?  We 
have  learned  to  fight  typhoid  fever.  \\'e  have  piu-e  water  and  pure 
food.  We  have  good  schools  and  we  are  educating  the  people.  We 
know  that  tuberculosis  comes  from  tuberculosis  and  not  from  bad 
air.  We  know  that  by  keeping  out  the  tubercular  germ  we  can  keep 
out  tuberculosis.  What  do  we  now  lack?  We  lack  in  certain  in- 
stances pure  air.  That  is  the  greatest  problem.  Dirt  will  accumulate 
in  large  and  expensive  houses  as  well  as  in  small  and  poor  houses. 
Dirt  will  accumulate  in  the  sunlight  as  well  as  in  these  alleys.  What 
we  want  is  some  method  of  regulating  the  air  and  making  it  pure 
and  clean,  as  we  regulate  the  water.  \\'e  need  that  one  thing  today 
more  than  any  other  necessary.  The  presence  of  rickets  which  we 
find  so  frec|ucntly  today  in  children  is  because  they  lack  proper  air, 
and  proper  air  is  easily  obtainable  if  we  build  our  houses  in  a  sanitary 
manner.  But  let  us  not  forget  the  things  that  we  have  done.  We 
need  to  do  a  few  more  of  them,  but  wc  should  not  criticize  that 
which  we  have  accomplished  and  that  which  \\e  have  at  our  hands. 

^IR.  E\ANS:  We  have  but  entered  on  the  discussion  of  this 
problem   but  we   have   other  papers   dealing   with   the   same   question. 
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Those  who  have  questions  which  they  w^ould  care  to  contribute  to  the 
Congress,  I  will  ask  them  to  be  kept  in  mind  and  used  at  the  next 
oportunity.  I  have  been  personally  very  considerably  impressed  by 
the  reference  which  Dr.  Hodgetts  has  made  to  the  possibilities  of 
housing  construction. 

There  are  a  great  many  intelligent  poeple  facing  that  problem  in 
connection  with  agriculture  in  this  country.  You  all  know  what  the 
C.P.R.  has  done  in  the  west  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the 
farm  to  make  provisions  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  and 
that  a  certain  amount  of  land  be  broken  up  in  preparation  for  the 
settler,  so  that  when  he  comes  he  has  a  home  suitable  to  the  condi- 
tions of  this  country  and  a  certain  amount  of  land  which  he  can  crop 
at  once.  And  at  least  one  company  is  now  in  process  of  organization, 
which  proposes  to  do  over  a  little  more  general  extent  of  country,  not 
confining  itself  to  any  part  of  Canada,  the  same  thing.  The  company 
proposes  to  limit  its  earnings  to  a  nominal  return  upon  the  capital 
invested,  and  provide  the  settler  when  he  comes  with  a  well  constructed 
house  and  stable  and  a  certain  amount  of  broken  land.  If  it  is 
true,  and  we  find  it  true,  in  connection  with  agriculture,  that  the  man 
who  comes  out  here  and  has  not  got  a  home  and  has  not  got  enough 
land  broken  to  give  him  enough  return  to  suport  himself  and  his 
family  will  fail  absolutely;  there  have  been  a  lot  of  failures  because 
the  settler  has  not  got  to  the  point  where  he  is  able  to  make  a  success 
of  his  unaided  efforts,  how  much  more  it  it  true  in  connection  with 
industrial  workers  and  others  who  we  are  inviting  to  this  country,  who, 
as  has  been  shown  by  more  than  one  speaker,  are  pouring  in  on  us 
faster  than  we  can  take  care  of  them.  We  haven't  got  proper  housing 
accommodation.  Our  housing  committee  of  the  Town  Planning  Com- 
mission is  investigating  the  conditions  in  Winnipeg.  They  haven't  yet 
got  their  facts  in  such  shape  that  we  can  get  definite  results,  but 
what  they  have  done  so  far  shows  that  we  have  a  serious  aspect  of 
these  problems  right  in  this  city ;  that  due  to  these  conditions  the 
death  rate  among  our  population  is  altogether  too  high.  And,  gentle- 
men, if  we  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg  find  that  we  have  those  conditions, 
you  are  going  to  have  them  tomorrow  if  you  don't  take  proper  steps 
to  prevent  it.  It  is  therefore  important  that  we  should  get  together 
to  compare  notes  and  receive  suggestions.  We  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  forget  to  further  consider  this  great  problem  of  providing 
in  some  way  proper  housing  for  the  people  who  come  to  the  city. 


THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE  QUESTION 

By  DR.  M.  SEYMOUR,  REGINA 

Commissioner  of  Public   Health  for  Saskatchewan 


Tenement  Houses. 

Tlie  rapid  growth  of  cities  at  the  present  time  makes  the  need 
of  proper  town  planning,  as  well  as  the  enaction  and  enforcement  of 
sewerage  systems;  it  will  also  help  to  improve  the  artifical  conditions 
which  living  in  cities  brings  about. 

Among  the  important  features  to  be  considered  in  town  planning 
are  those  connected  with  sew^erage,  sewage  disposal,  drainage,  water 
supply  and  lighting.  In  preparing  the  plan  of  any  of  these,  the 
physical  character  of  the  district  must  be  carefully  studied,  as  the 
general  plan  of  a  town  or  city  affects  very  materially  the  economical 
as  well  as  efficient  design  of  pipe  lines.  In  many  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  resort  to  costly  construction  and  the  installation  of  expensive  ap- 
pliances in  order  to  overcome  difficulties,  which,  a  little  foresight  in 
laying  out  of  the  town  would  have  avoided. 

As  the  selection  of  most  of  the  townsites  in  this  country  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  railway  companies,  it  would  be  well  to  interest  them  in 
the  importance  of  considering  the  above  mentioned  questions.  Fre- 
quently the  procuring  of  an  immediate  water  supply  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  consideration  in  the  selection  of  a  station  site,  which 
becomes  the  starting  point  of  a  towm.  The  neglect  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  physical  features  surrounding  a  station  is  apparent 
in  a  number  of  instances  where  towais  are  located  in  the  midst  of 
sloughs,  affording  more  suitable  living  conditions  for  flies  and 
mosquitoes,  than  human  beings. 

As  the  town  grows,  epidemics  of  typhoid  break  out,  as  is  always 
the  case  where  many  people  live  without  adequate  facilities  for  the 
proper  disposal  of  sew^erage.  This  has  been,  and  is  still,  a  most  seri- 
ous question  in  the  prairie  provinces ;  it  can  only  be  remedied  by 
the  installation  of  sew^ers  and  the  procuring  a  supply  of  good  water. 
The  importance  of  streets  and  lanes  of  sufficient  width  is  becoming 
recognized.  In  Saskatchewan  the  act  governing  the  survey  of  townsites 
provides  that  no  street  shall  be  less  than  66  feet  and  no  lanes  less  than 
20  feet  in   width. 

Many  nnmicipalities  are  taking  advantage  of  the  wide  lanes,  in 
having  their  water  and  sewer  mains,  lighting  conduits  and  poles,  as 
far  as  possible,  located  on  the  lanes,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
amount  of  excavating  on  the  streets,  as  well  as  eliminating  the  electric 
poles. 
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To  Preserve  Health. 

Town  planning  is  an  effort  to  control  town  development  with  a 
view  of  providing  health,  convenience  and  beauty.  This  movement  is 
destined  to  liave  a  very  benefical  effect  upon  the  health  and  happiness 
of  urban  population. 

This  movement  will  be  very  much  in  the  interest  of  this  prairie 
country  where  in  the  past  too  many  of  our  towns  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  in  any  hap-hazard  way  without  any  thought  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  industrial  or  residential  areas.  This  not  only  hampers  trade, 
but  interferes  with  the  development  of  that  quiet  and  beauty  of  sur- 
roundings which  should  be  prominent  features  of  home  districts.  That 
there  is  a  need  of  the  town  planning  movement  is  proven  by  the  fol- 
lowing: Eleven  thousand  men  in  Manchester,  England,  tried  to  enlist 
in  the  army.  Eight  thousand  were  rejected,  two  thousand  were  accept- 
ed for  the  militia,  and  only  one  thousand  were  taken  for  the  army. 
Similar  complaints  are  made  of  applicants  at  workshops  and  factories. 
With  the  possibility  of  an  invasion  ever  before  her  eyes,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that  this  defective  condition  of  mankind  is  giving  Britain 
anxiety  for  the  future,  both  from  a  military  and  industrial  standpoint. 
Investigatipn  has  shown  that  housing  has  a  direct  connection  with  the 
welfare  of  every  individual.  A  national  movement  is  consequently 
started  to  improve  the  house  in  which  a  man  is  born,  in  which  he 
lives  and  dies,  in  a  belief  that  environment  is  closely  connected  with 
personal  efficiency. 

The  building  of  houses,  even  in  the  west,  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  demand,  and  it  a  difficult  matter  for  men  to  find  decent  housing 
within  their  ability  to  pay.  This  condition  leads  to  overcrowding  and 
the  development  of  slums.  AVe  already  have  bedrooms  doing  double 
duty,  night  and  day.  No  sooner  do  the  night  sleepers  leave  than  the 
beds  are  filled  once  again.  Overcrowding,  as  has  been  well  said,  is 
almost  synonymous  with  slum.  Godfrey  of  Boston  says :  'Tt  has 
been  proved  that  the  various  barriers  by  which  the  slum  holds  its  peo- 
ple are  not  long  necessary.  By  imperceptible  but  rapid  degrees  its 
denizens  sink  into  apathy  and  develop  that  strange  malady  of  the 
great  modern  city,  the  "slum  disease."  This  is  an  infection  produc- 
tive in  infections,  a  contagion  which,  as  it  spreads  through  the  slum, 
creates  new  slum  dwellers  as  it  passes,  leaving  its  victims  stricken  with 
inertia,  sloth  fulness,  drunknness  and  criminality.  Marvelous  it  is, 
and  worthy  of  high  praise,  that  so  many  escape  these  characteristics. 
Let  them  escape  or  not,  one  and  all  suffer  equally  in  their  lack  of 
resistance  to  disease.  Malnutrition,  bad  air,  and  over-crowding  swell 
the  columns  which  tell  of  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  diptheria,  and 
every  kindred  disease.  The  slum  is  the  great  culture  medium  of  civiliz- 
ation, wherein  huge  cultures  of  disease  are  growing,  ready  when  ripe  to 
rise  and  sweep  the  city  streets." 

The  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  in  tenement  and  apartment  house 
planning  should  be  to  obtain  for  every  room  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  the  admission  of  air  and  light,  if  possible  direct  sunlight  at  some 
hour  of  the  day,  with  the  added  precaution  of  only  building  upon 
such  a  percentage  of  the  available  ground  as  will  ensure  the  mainten- 
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anoe  of  lliese  conditions.     In  addition,  legislation  limiting  the  number 
inhabiting  sitch  apartments  is  desirable. 

In  these  days  of  easy  and  rapid  transportation,  there  is  less 
excuse  than  ever  for  congesting  housing  conditions  and  the  accom- 
panying evils.  This  is  partcularly  true  in  most  of  our  western 
prairie  cities  where  nature  has  placed  no  obstacles  such  as  hills  and 
rocky  shores  to  limit  expansion ;  under  such  conditions  a  narrow  25 
ft.  lot,  in  otherwise  desirable  residential  districts,   is  indefensible. 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  types  of  tenement  house  is  that 
known  as  the  "one-room  apartment."  The  necessity  for  regulations 
controlling  the  erection  of  tenement  houses  w^as  made  manifest 
recently  in  Regina  where  a  company  endeavored  to  obtain  permission 
for  the  erection  of  a  tenement  block,  consisting  practically  of  one 
room  suites.  The  plans  show  a  building  of  three  floors,  the  basement 
floor  being  only  partially  underground.  The  suites  consist  of  one 
fairly  large  room,  which  would  have  to  act  as  living  room,  dining- 
room  and  bedroom.  These  are  provided  with  windows  to  outside  air. 
Each  of  these  rooms  has  in  connection  with  it  a  very  small  kitchen, 
only  7  feet  by  6  ft.,  and  a  bath  and  toilet  room  of  same  dimensons.  The 
bath  room  has  only  borrowed  light,  and  although  the  specifications  call 
for  some  sort  of  artifical  ventilation  the  principal  ventilation  of  this 
toilet  room  would  be  directly  into  the  living  room.  The  regulations 
controlling  the  erection  of  tenement  houses  in  Saskatchwan  do  not 
allow  of  this  sort  of  a  building,  as  past  experience  clearly  proves  that 
this  is  the  sort  of  a  building  which  soon  develops  into  a  slum.  This 
building  provides  for  housing  40  families,  occupying  a  space  of  100  x 
125  feet.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  prevent  overcrowding  in  a 
building  of  this  character.  The  prospects  of  this  block  being  a  money- 
maker made  a  certain  number  of  people  very  determined  the  building 
should  go  on,  and  my  refusal  to  assist  in  their  money  making  scheme 
at  the  cost  of  the  health  of  the  occupants  met  with  a  lot  of  opposition 
from  those  interested. 

MR.  EVANS :  The  last  paper,  by  Dr.  Seymour,  has  been  very 
interesting  and  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  us  to  know  that  in  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan,  as  well  as  in  the  Province  of  ]\Ianitoba, 
there  are  men  who  are  conscientiously  taking  hold  of  problems  of  this 
kind,  and  we  have  in  the  last  remarks  of  Dr.  Seymour  additional  point 
given  for  the  necessity  of  the  education  of  public  opinion.  There  are 
many  medical  men  in  every  district  who  know  what  is  right  and  are 
prepared  to  do  it  if  they  can,  but  it  is  very  difficult  unles  they  are 
backed  up  by  public  opinion,  and  it  is  our  duty  as  citizens  to  give  all 
possible  support  to  experts  who  are  working  on  this  problem". 


HOUSING  AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE 
COMMUNITY 

By  MRS.  ALBION  FELLOWS  BACON 

Secretary  Indiana  Housing  Association,  U.S.A. 


No  one  comes  to  a  Town  Planning  Conference  more  eagerly  than 
the  Housing  Reformers.  We  come  from  the  reek  and  grim  of  the 
slums  that  require  so  much  of  our  effort,  to  wander  down  your 
inviting  streets,  to  gaze  upon  your  uncrowded  buildings  and  to  enjoy 
your  noble  views.  We,  the  "Slaves  of  Things  as  They  Are,"  feel 
more  keenly  our  iron  limitations  when  we  visit  you,  the  Gods  of 
•'Things  as  They  Ought  to  Be,"  and  see  you,  Titan-like,  playing  at 
chess  with  mills  and  towers,  hills  and  streams. 

Yours  is  a  work  of  creation  for  the  future.  Until  the  slums  are  all 
wiped  out,  a  large  part  of  our  work  must  be  to  repair  the  wrongs 
and  mistakes  of  the  past,  and  remedy  the  ills  of  the  present.  Even 
our  work  for  the  future  must  be  largely  the  prevention  of  ills,  for 
Housing  Reform,  as  we  are  allowed  by  law  to  work  it,  means  the 
remedy,  the  cure,  and  the  prevention  of  slums. 

Enormous  as  is  this  undertaking,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few 
Housing  Reformers,  starting  out  in  the  work,  realize  just  how  they 
are  to  be  restricted.  Driven  into  the  work  by  our  horror  of  what  we 
find  in  the  slums,  sickened  by  their  sights,  smitten  by  their  dingy, 
dreary  ugliness,  we  wonder  how  the  child  of  the  slums  can  ever  have 
a  pure  or  noble  thought  in  such  an  environment.  We  dream  of 
destroying  the  vile  tenements,  and  of  giving  in  their  place,  cleanliness, 
comfort,  convenience,  sunlight,  flowers,  in  short,  "beauty  for  ashes." 
We  find  that  Housing  Reform  can  be  accomplished  only  by  means  of 
strong  laws.  That,  wdiile  our  philanthropic  enterprise  may  be  able,  here 
and  there,  to  plant  a  garden  spot,  our  main  effort  must  be  in  rooting  up 
the  noxious  w^eeds  that  choke  our  civic  and  social  life.  We  find,  too, 
much  to  our  disgust,  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  buildings  that 
affront  us  cannot  be  torn  down,  but,  with  certain  alterations,  will  be 
left  standing  in  all  their  ugliness.  W^e  lose,  early,  our  hope  of  view  or 
outlook,  glad  if  we  can  get  a  full  breath  of  air  from  any  side.  We 
find  that  we  may  require  by  law,  only  what  is  necessary  for  public 
health,  public  morals,  and  public  safety,  the  barest  necessities,  the 
merest  decencies.  These  we  figure  up  to  be  mainly,  light  and  air, 
water,  sewerage  and  drainage,  necessary  repairs,  fire  protection,  and 
the  privacy  which  saves  each  family  from  being  invaded  by  others. 
Bringing  these  down  to  actual  terms,  w^e  require  certain  spaces  of  a  lot 
to  be  left  vacant,  to  allow  for  the  necessary  amount  of  light  and  air. 
We  require  at  least  one  window  in  each  room  of  a  tenement,  and  fix 
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the  minimum  dimensions  of  rooms,  to  guarantee  air  space.  These 
provisions  we  draft  (in  writing  laws)  with  a  frowning  builder  at  one 
elbow,  a  belligerant  landlord  at  the  other,  an  indifferent  public  at  our 
back,  and  an  uncertain  legislature  to  face.  W  e  make  these  require- 
ments as  low  and  meagre  as  safety  allows,  and  then  fight  to  get  them, 
fight  to  hold  them,  fight  to  have  them  enforced.  We  can  but  think 
Town  Planning  would  save  us  the  struggle  over  the  most  bitterly 
contested  point,  namely,  the  amount  of  space  left  vacant  on  a  lot. 

Vou  may  be  surprised,  as  we  were,  that,  in  this  day,  in  this 
country,  with  its  vast,  unpeopled  spaces,  we  should  have  to  struggle 
so  fiercely,  not  only  for  a  few  feet,  but  even  a  few  inches,  of  space  on 
our  building  lots.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  supposed  right  of  the 
landlord  to  build  over  his  entire  lot,  and  to  borrow  his  neighbor's  light 
and  air,  is  as  bitterly  defended  in  our  little  towns  as  in  our  great 
cities,  notwithstanding  the  absurd  difference  in  values.  This,  of  itself, 
shows  the  urgent  need  of  the  Town  Planner  in  this  country.  To  those 
who,  from  the  Old  World,  visit  our  shores,  who  note  its  unbuilt  \vastes, 
its  illimitable  fields  and  forests  and  the  newness  of  its  scattered 
towns,  it  must  seem  as  if  there  is  great  need  for  the  Towai  Planner 
but  that  the  Housing  Reformer  ought  not  to  be  necessary.  So  many 
have  believed,  and  so,  unfortunately,  our  own  people  have  thought,  if 
they  have  thought  at  all  upon  the  subject. 

"How^  could  w'e  have  a  Housing  Problem  when  we  have  no 
slums?"'  Our  people  said.  "And  who  ever  heard  of  slums,  in  this 
country,  except  in  New  York  and  Chicago?  To  be  sure,  we  had  our 
poor,  but  not  very  many  of  them,  and  they  were  not  very  badly  off, 
indeed,  much  better  than  they  were  in  the  old  world,  whence  some  of 
them  came.  Yes,  they  did  live  in  old  houses,  but  it  w^as  their  fault 
if  they  were  dirty  and  tumbledown.  They  ought  to  fix  them  up.  It 
was  plain  they  liked  to  live  that  \vay,  and  they  deserved  no  better. 
But  as  to  slums,  that  was  absurd.  Only  great  cities  had  slums."  So 
our  people  went  on,  building,  crowding,  "booming"  their  cities,  reach- 
ing out  with  both  hands  to  draw^  in  new  industries  and  new  citizens. 
Yet  the  citizens  they  had  were  not  all  provided  with  houses,  and 
there  was  no  place  for  the  new  comers ;  their  natural  resources  were 
going  to  \vaste,  the  heart  of  the  city  eaten  out  with  ruin  and  decay 
wdiere  the  poor,  in  their  business  district,  hid  away  in  rear  tenements, 
flthy  dens,  and  stables.  Here,  filth  bred  disease,  and  darkness  bred 
immora|ity.  Poverty  hid  within  a  block  of  the  city  buildings,  a  stone's 
throw  from  their  churches,  around  the  corner  from  their  handsome 
residences.  And  we  could  not  see  that  we  had  slums.  Our  cities 
called  aloud  to  the  home-seeker  to  come  to  our  "city  of  homes."  And 
when  the  working  men  came  by  the  hundreds,  they  had  to  take 
shelter,  with  their  families,  in  the  already  overcrowded  quarters  of  the 
poor.  And  this  has  been  the  outrage  of  our  American  cities,  in  their 
mad  scramble  to  get  rich  quick,  and  get  big  quick.  "Not  many  poor," 
our  people  said.  We  have  not  found  the^  city,  the  town,  the  village, 
that  knows  all  about  its  poor,  how  many  they  are,  or  where  they  live, 
or  how  they  live.  We  have  not  found  the  community  that  knows  how 
much  poverty  and  vice  and  disease  is  bred  in  its  hidden  haunts,  nor 
how  much  they  cost  the  citizens  in  "dollars  or  deaths." 
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It  was  many  years  after  New  York  City  had  fought  its  "Battle 
with  the  Skims,"  long-  after  Chicago  had  passed  its  tenement  law,  and 
a  number  of  our  eastern  states  had  taken  up  the  fight,  that  Jacob 
Riis  went  through  our  land  crying  aloud,  "Head  off  the  slums."  Like 
a  prophet  of  old  he  foretold  the  destruction  of  our  cities,  and  the 
danger  in  our  midst.  "Fifty  years  ago,"  he  said,  "the  slums  of  New 
York  resembled  those  of  our  larger  western  cities  today."  Then  we 
awoke  to  the  truth,  just  a  few  of  us,  not  all,  and  set  about  to  awaken 
the  others.  Our  first  step  was  to  find  out  the  actual  facts  about  our 
slums.  The  result  of  this  investigation  may  be  anticipated.  We  know 
now,  as  it  was  not  so  well  known  then,  that  every  one  of  our  states 
has  a  housing  problem,  just  as  every  country  has.  Reports  show  that 
not  only  all  our  great  cities  have  slums,  but  that  they  exist  in  almost 
every  town  and  in  many  villages.  So,  when  we  started  on  our  search 
for  slums,  we  found  them  on  every  hand.  We  found  them  hidden 
away  behind  respectable  fronts  that  we  had  passed  daily,  unsuspect- 
ing. We  found  wretched  blocks  and  rows  of  tenements,  in  every  stage 
of  neglect  and  delapidation.  We  found  people  living  like  cattle  in 
wretched  hovels,  or  shacks,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  towns.  We  found 
block  on  block  of  "detached"  or  single  dwellings,  dingy,  unpainted, 
flimsy,  with  no  provision  for  sanitation,  comfort  or  convenience,  in 
just  as  bad  condition  as  the  tenements.  Some  of  the  conditions  that 
made  most  against  sanitation  were  present  everywhere  though  each 
locality  had  its  own  peculiar  drawbacks.  In  the  larger  cities,  naturally, 
we  found  more  dark  rooms,  and  more  tenements.  In  the  smaller 
towns  we  found  few  houses  built  for  tenements,  but  we  found  many 
old  "converted  housese,"  where  a  number  of  families  had  seized  upon 
an  old  residence,  and  had  made  a  slum  quarter  of  it.  In  some  places 
we  found  from  ten  to  twenty  workmen  occupying  a  small  cottage, 
changing  off  from  a  day  shift  and  a  night  shift.  Here  it  was  the 
custom  to  bury  garbage  in  holes  in  the  yard.  In  some  towns  we  found 
a  regular  defined  poor  district,  often  on  the  edge  of  a  town,  where  the 
poor  lived  in  hovels  and  huts.  In  most  of  the  towns  we  found  the 
poor  living  in  the  upper  floor  of  warehouses,  and  over  stores,  the 
middle  room  being  windowdess,  and  used  for  the  sleeping  room.  These 
apartments  are  rough  and  unfinished,  with  no  possibility  of  being 
made  homelike.  Some  of  the  poor  were  found  sharing  a  stable  with  the 
horses  and  mules.  Others  were  found  living  in  filthy  alley  hovels, 
herded  together  like  cattle.  In  one  alley  the  police  made  a  raid,  after 
a  fight,  and  discovered  negroes  and  whites  sharing  vile,  unlighted 
rooms,  full  of  bunks  and  cots,  and  carrying  on  every  form  of  vice. 

The  lack  of  water,  drainage  and  sewerage  is  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  our  slums.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  hydrant  in  any  of 
these  dwellings,  rarer  still  to  find  an  inside  water  closet.  Crude  and 
filthy  sheds  in  the  rear  yard  cover  foul  smelling  cess-pools,  and  these 
are  used  by  a  number  of  families.  In  some  towns,  the  old  fashioned 
cistern  is  found,  with  an  open  box  top,  instead  of  a  pump.  This,  of 
course,  give  free  access  to  dirt  and  trash,  and  draws  in  the  seep 
water  from  the  surrounding  yard  where  the  suds  and  dishwater  are 
thrown,  as  well  as  the  leakage  from  the  old  cess  pools.  And  this  is 
not,  in  many  instances,  due  to  a  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
to  make  water  and  sewerage  connections,  for  even  when  the  mains  are 
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at  hand,  in  the  street,  no  effort  is  made  to  make  the  connections.     In- 
deed it  requires  a  hard  battle  to  enforce  it. 

Numberless  instances  are  reported  of   families  carrying  all   their 
water    one,    two,    and    even    three    squares,    and    then    carrying    it    up 
several   flights   of   stairs,   to   their   tenement   room.      In  most  cases,   a 
number  of  families  share  one  cistern,  and  we  found  as  many  as  ten 
families  using  out  of  one  cistern,  for  washing  and  cooking.    No  wonder 
their  clothing  is  always  a  yellow-gray.     No  wonder  one  of  the  poor 
women  washed  her  baby  in  the  bluing  water,  in  a  spirit  of  saving.     No 
wonder,  when  the  open  cistern,  full  of  floating  trash  and  seep  water, 
furnishes    the    supply    of    drinking    water,    typhoid    reaps    its    deadly 
harvest.     In  some  localities  the  situation  is  complicated  by  hordes  of 
foreigners,   "Hunyaks,"   as   they   are   called.      These,   unable   to   speak 
English,  and  thus  protect  themselves,  crowd  into  houses  that  have  been 
let  and  sub-let,  and  which  they  take   at  an  outrageous  price.     Here 
they  are  found,  lo  to  17  in  tw^o  rooms,  eight  or  ten  in  one  room,  cook- 
ing, eating,   sleeping,  all  together.     Too  often   that  room  is  window- 
less.     Eleven  hundred  absolutely  dark  rooms  were  found  in  one  of  our 
cities,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  especially  those  who  said  they  had  "no 
slums."     In  the  same  district  were  found  rear  tenements,  built  on  the 
alleys,  close  to  the  overflowing  sinks  of  the  front  ones,  whose  odors 
compelled  the  windows  of  the  alley  houses  to  be  kept  shut,  night  and 
(lav.     Vet  sewer  mains  were  close  at  hand,  and  the  trouble  was  un- 
necessary.     In    these    tenements,    crowded    by    the    foreigners,    where 
three  prices  are  paid  for  dark,  windowdess  rooms,  foul  air  and  polluted 
water,  one  can  imagine  the  filth,  the  odors,  the  germs,  the  wretched- 
ness and  misery.     The  danger  of  pestilence  is  appalling.     In  one  place 
a   slum  village  was    found,   built   upon   the   dumps,   and   inhabited   by 
rag  pickers  and  their  ilk.     They  had  put  up  rough  shacks,  each  for 
himself   and   family,   built    of    refuse   tin,   wood,    scraps   of    iron,    etc. 
Each   family  had  one   room,  with  no  conveniences,   living  partly   off 
what  the   produce  man  discarded.     Here  washing  was  brought   from 
the  town  across  the  narrow  river.     The  people  of  the  village  walked 
the   streets   of   that   town,   were   entertained    in   their   pails,    subjected 
their  citizens  to  every  kind  of  contagion,  moral  and  physical,  but  w^ere 
not  interfered  with,  because  "they  were  used  to  living  that  w^ay."    One 
strong  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  slums  of  a  great  city,  and 
those  of  the  smaller  ones.     In  the  latter  everything  is  present  that  is 
found   in   the   great   cities'   j^lums    except   the   "land   congestion,"   that 
one  horror  that  the  Town  Planner  puts  out  of  the  range  of  possibilities. 
Though  the  danger  of  "land  congestion"  is  steadily  coming  nearer  all 
of  our  cities,  with  many  of  them  it  is  still  remote.     Note,  then,  the 
realities   of   slum   conditions   that   can   be   found   without   it,    and   are 
utterly  independent  of  it.    We  have  found  typical  slum  dwellings  w^here 
not  less  than  a  whole  acre   of  land  surrounded   them.     To   be  sure, 
sunlight   and   air   were   plentyful — on    the    outside — but   all   the   other 
conditions,  and  the  family  within,  would  have  disgraced  a  New  York 
row.     In  fact,  we  have  found  dark  rooms  in  such  houses,  as  strange 
as  it  would  seem. 

The  real  horror  of  ihc  slum  of  the  smaller  town  is  "room  con- 
gestion."    The  "converted  house"  which  we  have  mentioned  is  most 
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often  a  residence  that  was  built  for  one  family.  With  one  stairway, 
one  cistern,  and  one  yard  closet,  they  are  often  seized  upon  by  eight  or 
ten  families,  one  to  each  room,  who  use  all  these  conveniences  in 
common,  men,  women  and  children  together.  Too  often  the  stairs 
and  the  hall  are  dark,  and  so  is  the  yard,  and  the  inducement  to  im- 
morality is  extreme.  The  crowding  of  one  family  into  one  room 
gives  the  worst  cases  of  room  congestion.  We  have  even  found  two 
families  in  one  room.  Often  there  are  visitors,  sometimes  boarders. 
When  the  beds,  table,  chairs,  cook  stove,  wash  tub,  "safe,"  and  the 
family  itself,  of  from  five  to  ten  persons,  are  all  in  this  room,  the 
term  "congestion"  is  well  applied.  The  worst  trouble  is  not  in  the  in- 
sufficient air,  for  so  many  persons.  It  is  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
privacy,  that  every  function  of  family  life  goes  on  before  the  little 
children,  that  growing  boys  and  girls  have  no  chance  to  know  what 
modesty,  or  even  decency,  means.  We  are  assured,  by  one  who  has 
kept  note  of  these  things,  at  our  State's  prison,  that  almost  every  case 
committed  there  for  assault  may  be  traced  to  these  places  where  people 
are  herded  together.  It  is  impossible  to  have  any  home  life  in  these 
wretched  places,  where  there  is  no  privacy,  no  comfort  or  convenience, 
and  where  there  is  such  crowding.  The  uniform  condition  is  dilapida- 
tion. Scarred  walls,  rough  floors,  broken  windows,  open  woodwork 
where  soot  and  dust  pour  in  and  vermin  and  germs  find  a  retreat,  com- 
bine to  make  an  interior  so  uninviting  that  it  is  small  wonder  if  the 
boys  and  girls  prefer  to  roam  the  brilliant  streets,  and  the  men  go  to 
the  saloon.  The  odor  of  the  garbage,  and  of  the  sour,  sodden  yards,  as 
well  as  of  the  cess  pools  in  the  rear,  make  the  overbreathed  air  in- 
tolerable. The  presence  of  the  stove  where  the  family  cooking  is  done 
adds  to  the  discomfort  of  the  room,  especially  in  summer,  and  makes 
it  very  bad  for  the  babies,  who  wail  through  the  hot  nights,  sick,  too 
often,  from  the  polluted  water  they  are  given  out  of  the  open  cisterns. 
And  this  is  not  an  occasional  case,  for  hundreds,  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies live  under  just  such  conditions,  in  one  room.  Where  the  family 
has  two  rooms,  or  even  three,  the  sleeping  room  is  sometimes  window- 
less,  and  infant  mortality  as  well  as  tuberculosis  is  given  all  the  en- 
couragement possible.  The  investigation  of  bad  housing  takes  one  up 
rickety  stairs,  through  pitch  dark  hallways,  up  into  rough  garrets,  down 
into  mouldy  reeking  cellars,  through  vile  alleys,  and,  sometimes,  up 
over  business  houses,  where  one  would  never  dream  squalor  could 
exist.  The  investigator  comes  away  with  a  collection  of  records  and 
photographs,  cold  and  colorless.  But  in  his  heart  is  a  hot  indignation; 
and  in  his  mind  a  vivid  picture,  seared  so  deep  that  it  can  never  be 
obliterated.  For  where  is  the  investigator  who,  looking  at  the  leaky 
attic  roof,  does  not  see  beneath  it  the  burning  eyes  of  the  child  with 
pneumonia  fever,  upon  whose  bed  the  icy  rain  had  poured?  He  sees, 
after  he  shuts  his  eyes  at  night,  the  poor  woman  dying  in  the  little, 
stuffy,  close  dark  room,  without  a  window.  He  sees  the  pinched  face 
and  claw-like  hands  of  the  baby,  moaning  in  its  mother's  arms,  too 
sick  to  cry,  with  dysentery,  from  the  foul  water  in  the  cistern.  He 
sees  the  group  of  children,  huddled  in  an  upper  room,  because  the 
yard  below  is  so  full  of  trash  and  refuse  they  cannot  play  in  it,  and 
hears  the  mother  plead,  "Don't  send  the  health  officer,  or  the  landlord 
will  get  mad  and  put  us  out,  and  I'm  a  widow,  and  it  will  go  hard 
with  me." 
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So,  with  the  sights  of  the  slums  before  us,  with  their  odors 
clinging  to  us,  and  with  the  ache  of  the  misery  of  the  poor  in  our 
hearts,  we  despair  of  telling  the  story  of  the  slums  to  the  public,  so 
that  they  will  be  moved  to  wipe  them  out.  We  can  only  implore  people, 
"Go  and  see  for  yourselves."  Alas,  the  general  public  is  like  the  lady 
who  went  once,  at  our  request,  and  looked  and  sniffed,  and  lifted  up  her 
dainty  skirts,  and  went  away,  refusing  to  go  again,  because  "It  made 
her  so  blue."  And  the  public  must  be  made  to  know  and  to  feel  what 
these  things  mean  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  working  men's  families,  too, 
if  we  are  ever  to  get  rid  of  the  slums.  The  trouble  is,  these  things 
don't  touch  the  men  and  women  who  might  do  most  to  help  them.  We 
might  wish  that  these  builders  and  owners,  those  members  of  councils 
and  legislature  who  do  most  to  oppose  housing  reform  could  spend 
one  August  night  in  our  stuffy,  close,  windowless  tenement  rooms,  or 
in  one  of  the  alley  hovels,  where  the  reeking  garbage  piles  and  horrible 
vard  odors  are  at  their  worst.  This,  we  believe,  would  bring  reform. 
But,  as  such  methods  of  instruction  are  not  likely  to  obtain,  we  must 
continue  to  depend  on  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and,  with  the  moving 
picture,  bring  an  odorless  and  colorless  slum  to  the  public  that  refuses 
to  see  the  real  thing.  The  conditions  we  have  been  reciting  were  all 
of  them  found  in  one  state.  Reports  from  other  states  show  that 
similar  conditions  prevail,  all  over  our  country.  To  be  sure,  they  vary, 
from  villages  of  adobe  huts,  on  the  Mexican  border,  to  the  many 
storied  tenements  of  our  great  cities.  But  the  reports  all  tell  the  same 
story  of  poverty,  neglect,  human  misery,  human  selfishness.  They 
tell  the  same  tale  of  ignorance,  the  pitiful  ignorance  of  the  poor,  the 
selfish  ignorance  of  society,  the  blind  ignorance  of  the  business  world, 
that  is  just  now  beginning  to  learn  that  slums  do  not  pay.  They 
repeat  the  stories  of  the  slums  that  have  come  down  from  the  earliest 
days,  when  the  burden  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  was  the  oppression  of 
the  poor,  and  civic  abominations.  And  whether  in  Peking  or  Paris, 
London,  New  York  or  San  Franscisco,  the  story  of  the  slums  brings 
out  the  same  sad  lessons,  and  we  find  the  problem  of  Housing  Re- 
form is  much  the  same. 

We  have  not  pressed  the  comparison  to  your  own  country,  but 
we  know  you  will  not  hesitate  to  do  this.  \\'ith  the  growth  of  your 
cities,  with  the  tides  of  immigration  that  bring  so  many  helpless  thous- 
ands to  you,  as  to  us,  you  share  wth  us  the  great  problem  of  adequate 
housing.  You  have,  too,  the  problem  of  housing  reform  that  waits  on 
all  towns,  as  age  and  deterioration  steal  upon  them,  and  as  the  poor 
seek  a  harbor  within  their  gates.  You,  however,  have  learned,  better 
than  we  have,  the  value  of  the  workingman  as  an  industrial  and 
commercial  asset,  and  will  not  suffer  his  health  to  be  broken  down  or 
his  life  sacrificed  in  unsanitary  dwellings.  You  realize  the  cost  to  the 
state  of  poverty,  crime  and  disease,  and  appreciate  the  bad  businsss 
policy  of  abandoning  vast  areas  of  a  city  to  be  breeding  places  of  paup- 
ers and  criminals,  the  hotbeds  of  pestilence. 

Our  people  are  not  apt  to  get  wildly  excited  on  the  subject  of 
public  expenditures,  but  we  have  pressed  home  some  of  our  discoveries 
that  touch  them  in  a  vital  place.  When  we  found  the  children  of  the 
slums  in  the  same  room,  at  the  public  schools,  with  children  of  the 
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best  families,  the  mothers  and  fathers  hstened  more  attentively  to 
the  stories  of  slum  life.  This  would  not  happen  if  all  of  our  slum 
districts  were  set  apart,  in  our  towns.  But  it  is  the  case,  in  many 
towns,  that  the  slums  are  scattered,  a  miserable  block  here,  a  dingy  row 
there,  an  old  dilapidated  dwelling,  sometimes,  with  new  houses,  well 
built,  on  either  side.  Sometimes  a  slum  district  is  hidden  away,  in 
rear  dwellings,  a  few  squares  from  beautiful  residence  blocks.  So  it 
happens  that  the  child  from  the  worst  slums  sometimes  sits  across  the 
aisle  from  a  child  of  wealth,  and  the  moral  and  physical  contagions  of 
the  slums,  with  their  low  language  and  standards,  must  all  be  feared. 

The  growth  of  tuberculosis  has  frightened  some  of  our  people, 
with  the  danger  of  germs  brought  home  in  washings,  in  bakery  pro- 
ducts, in  sweat  shop  goods,  or  encountered  on  the  streets  and  in  public 
places.  The  fight  against  tuberculosis  is  helping  the  fight  for  better 
housing,  and  just  lately  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  more  than  250  organizations 
have  joined  with  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  n  a  crusade  for  better 
housing  conditions,  putting  10,000  people  into  the  fight.  So,  here  a 
city  and  there  a  state,  is  taking  up  the  fight  for  Housing  Reform. 
Under  the  eladership  of  our  Director,  Lawrence  Veillier,  whose  Model 
Law  we  hope  to  see  adopted,  state  by  state,  our  nation  is  awakening 
to  its  need  for  better  housing  conditions. 

Gradually  our  people  are  coming  to  see  that  our  social  problems, 
our  civic  problems  and  our  business  problems  are  all  tangled  up  with 
our  housing  problem.  Our  charity  workers  realize  that  the  poor  can- 
not be  permanently  relieved  until  their  living  conditions  are  changed. 
Social  workers  see  that  the  wreakage  of  the  slum  is  being  piled  up 
mountoin  high,  faster  than  our  churches  can  evangelize  or  our  schools 
can  educate.  The  best  of  our  architects  and  builders  are  beginning  to 
see  that  good  standards  of  building  cannot  be  maintained,  unless  there 
are  laws  to  require  them.  Civic  workers  are  coming  to  understand 
that,  after  all,  our  towns  are  mostly  houses,  and  the  "civic  improve- 
ment" which  contents  itself  with  boulevards,  parks,  playgrounds  and 
gardens,  but  leaves  untouched  its  dilapidated  tenements,  the  ugliest 
blot  of  all  on  civic  beauty,  falls  far  short  of  its  apportunities.  They 
have  learned,  too,  that  the  class  of  citizens  who  are  reared  in  the 
slums  too  often  hang  like  a  dead  weight  about  the  neck  of  civic  pro- 
gress, especially  when  they  grow  up  into  councilmen  or  mayors.  But, 
most  hopeful  sign  of  all,  there  is  dawning  upon  all  of  our  people  the 
significance  of  the  home.  The  watchword  of  "Conservation"  keeps 
before  us  the  need  of  the  conservation  of  the  child,  and  this  can  only 
be  achieved  by  the  conservation  of  the  home.  In  our  own  state  we 
have  taken  "The  Homes  of  Lidiana"  as  our  slogan  in  the  housing  fight. 
We  have  repeated  to  our  people  the  saying  of  one  of  our  own  great 
men,  who,  years  ago,  thus  expressed  "social  soldarity" :  "Whenever 
any  little  child  suffers,  or  is  in  danger,  my  little  child  is  not  safe."  It  is 
to  make  all  childhood  safe,  to  give  each  one  its  birthright  of  room  to 
grow  in,  air  to  breathe,  and  sunlight  to  blossom  in,  to  give  childhood 
the  chance  to  be  pure — dreadfud  words  to  say — that  we  are  all  working 
together  to  make  the  home  what  it  should  be.  England  has  led  the 
way,  and  we  are  ready  to  follow  you,  with  our  Garden  Cities.  Here 
will  be  planted  the  happy  homes,  and  we  w^ould  fain  join  with  you  in 
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your  joyful  planting.  But  we  look  out  over  the  vast  plains  where  the 
cities  already  built  lie  like  blots  on  the  sunshine.  Amonc^  the  deepest 
of  the  shadows  we  see  the  white  pinched  faces  of  little  children  who 
are  stiHing  amid  gloomy  walls,  where  sunshine  cannot  enter  where 
flowers  could  never  bloom.  We  see  their  grimv  little  hands  out- 
stretched to  us,  we  hear  their  cry,  and  we  cannot  cease  from  our^battle 
until  ihev  are  set  free. 


HOUSING  AND  TOWN  PLANNING 

By  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS,  THE  DUKE  OF 
GONNAUGHT 

Governor  General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


Ex-Mayor  Evans  occupied  the  chair  and  opened  the  meeting  with 
the  following  brief  address  : 

"Our  congress  is  highly  honored  today  by  a  visit  of  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  and  Princess  Patricia.  This  visit  is  evidence  of 
the  deep  personal  interest  which  we  know  His  Royal  Highness  has 
for  years  taken  in  the  problem  of  town  planning,  and  it  will  prove  a 
great  encouragement  to  us  in  our  work  in  trying  to  prevent  here  the 
evils  which  tend  to  creep  in  in  all  centres  of  population ;  to  rectifying 
abuses  already  existing  and  to  lay  deeply  and  broadly  the  foundations 
for  the  future  which  may  be  worthy  of  the  possibilities  of  the  humanity 
which  we  inherit. 

"We  are  sensible  of  the  very  serious  fact  that  humanity  must  fol- 
low in  efficiency,  in  morals  and  in  happiness,  if  material  conditions 
under  which  that  humanity  lives  are  as  favorable  as  they  should  be. 
Ther  are  in  this  congress  representatives  of  the  Mother  Country,  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Canada.  Speaking  for  Canadians,  let  me  say, 
I  realize  that  Canada  cannot  be  as  great  as  it  should  be  unless  that 
little  part  of  it  for  which  we  may  be  directly  responsible,  has  not  muni- 
cipally the  facilities  it  ought  to  have,  and  as  citizens  of  this  great 
Empire  we  know  that  imperialism  and  patriotism  in  general  is  a  vain 
thing,  but  it  must  show  itself  in  building  up  the  thing  at  hand.  We 
cannot  be  true  patriots  of  the  Empire,  neither  of  Canada,  unless  we 
deal  seriously  with  the  problems  of  health  and  aesthetics,  which  are 
involved  in  this  congress. 

HOUSING  AND   TOWN   PLANNING 
By  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Connmight. 

Gentlemen — I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  present  at  this  meeting  of  the  first  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
Congress  of  Winnipeg,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  first  such  congress 
to  be  held  in  Canada,  and  I  trust  that  your  citizens  may  be  by  your 
influence  educated  up  to  the  importance  of  the  various  items  of  your 
programme. 

]\Ioney  and  thought  expended  now  while  your  city  is  young,  and 
while  whole  districts  are  covered  with  buildings  of  a  temporary  char- 
acter, will  repay  you  a  hundredfold  in  saving  the  great  expense  of 
remodelling  the  city  when  its  buildings  have  assumed  a  more  permanent 
character,  generally.     You  already  have  a  splendid  city,  but  every  city 
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in  the  world  is  capable  of  improvement.  You  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  town  planning  is  a  special  branch  of  art,  and  that  before 
committing  yourselves  to  any  general  scheme  it  is  advisable  to  call  in 
the  best  expert  advice  which  can  be  procured ;  that  of  a  specialist  in 
this  branch  of  art. 

Any  scheme  adopted  must  be  general — such  as  that  which  the 
genius  of  Baron  Haussmann  gave  to  Paris,  and  which  made  the  French 
capital  into  such  a  beautiful  city;  a  scheme  which — long  after  the 
death  of  its  author — is  still  being  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  and  owing 
to  which  we  now  see  broad  boulevards  still  being  driven  through  the 
insanitary  rookeries  of  lower  Paris. 

In  these  days,  when  so  many  people  are  thinking  solely  of  the 
amassing  of  wealth,  numbers  of  them  are  careless  as  to  wdiere  and 
how  they  live.  We  must  try  to  discourage  this  spirit  and  make  the 
public  insist  on  the  surroundings  being  beautiful  as  conditions  will 
admit. 

You  must  not  forget  that  some  of  the  problems  which  confront 
you  are  not  to  be  permanently  solved ;  the  city  is  ever  on  the  move. 
W  here  you  have  shot  prairie-chicken  your  sons  will  transact  business ; 
where  your  fathers  fought  against  Indians  we  are  standing  this 
morning. 

The  garden  suburb  of  today  is  the  manufacturing  district  of  to- 
morrow ;  so  you  must  look  to  it  that  your  improvements  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  city  and  at  times  even  show  an  intelligent  an- 
ticipation of  such  growth. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  suitable  and  sanitary 
buildings.  Many  thousands  of  the  working  classes  are  far  from  grate- 
ful for  being  put  into  them.  This  phenomenon  has  repeatedly  evinced 
itself  in  other  great  cities.  You  have  not  only  to  provide  improved 
conditions  of  housing,  but  you  have  also  to  educate  the  working  classes 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  insist  on  living  in  a  decent  and  sani- 
tary manner. 

If  you  can  do  this  you  will  reduce  the  work  thrown  on  the  hos- 
pitals, and  will  contribute  to  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis,  which  is 
so  terribly  prevalent  in  Canada.  The  public  are  notoriously  apathetic 
and  are  slow  to  learn  that  tuberculosis  is  a  preventable  disease  and 
that  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  stamping  it  out  is  the  provision  of 
proper  domestic  conditions,  of  fresh  air  and  of  open  spaces. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  I  should  like  to  make  a  suggestion  for 
your  consideration.  It  is  that  a  committee  be  appointed  at  this  congress 
to  consider  either  permanent  organization  of  a  national  character,  or  at 
least  such  organization  as  may  facilitate  the  holding  of  further  con- 
gresses at  intervals. 

These  congresses  are  of  the  very  greatest  value,  enabling  those 
attending  them  to  exchange  ideas  and'  broaden  their  view  of  this  im- 
portant  subject. 

I  hope  many  such  congresses  may  be  held  in  Canada,  affording 
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opportunities  for  those  interested  in  the  subject  to  improve  their  know- 
ledge, and  rousing  the  interest  of  the  general  pubHc  in  a  matter  which 
affects  them  closely. 

It  is  not  only  the  great  cities  which  should  be  interested,  but  also 
the  smaller  and  newer  municipalities,  for  their  towns  stand  as  much 
in  need  of  help  as  do  the  greater,  and  can  be  equally  assisted  by  a 
congress  such  as  this. 

Your  Commissioner's  programme,  which  I  have  had  before  me, 
is  a  model  of  conciseness;  it  could  not  be  improved.  The  next  step 
is  by  constant  repetition  of  that  programme  to  the  public,  either  in 
its  existing  form  or  in  analogous  terms,  so  that  they  may  eventually 
realize  and  believe  in  what  it  sets  forth. 

It  will  be  uphill  work,  but  persistent  energy  is  assured  of  ultimate 
success,  and  for  that  success  my  heartfelt  sympathy  accompanies  the 
labors  of  this  congress  and  of  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Com- 
mission of  ^^  innipeg. 


THE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  CITY 

PLANNING 

By  MR.  GUY  WILFRID  HAYLER 

Member  Institute  of  Municipal  Engineers  and   Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  of  London,  England 


The  design  of  a  city  is  in  the  main,  an  engineering  one.  The 
primary  feature  of  any  scheme  concentrating  a  great  mass  of  people 
within  a  restricted  area,  must  be,  that  the  highest  efficiency  is  secured 
for  all,  by  such  lines  of  intercommunication  from  point  to  point  as 
are  the  most  convenient  by  being  the  shortest.  This  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  site  and  the  disposition  of  the  buildings, 
and  will  be  the  function  of  the  Engineer  to  solve.  The  aesthetic 
features  will  then  follow  in  the  proper  evolution  of  the  scheme,  and 
will  fall  to  the  Architect  to  design.  Thus  the  Engineer  and  the 
Architect  working  together  will  give  us  utility  and  beauty  in  a  scien- 
tific and  artistic  scheme  of  civic  design. 

The  new  City  as  conceived  from  the  engineering,  architectural, 
artistic  and  social  standpoints  will  have  provision  for  every  civic  want 
as  far  as  can  be  possibly  forseen.  It  is  no  new  dream,  to  so  contrive, 
by  means  of  well-planned  streets,  squares  and  boulevards  to  bring 
the  industrial,  recreative  and  residential  portions  of  the  city  into  one 
harmonious  and  systematic  entity.  It  has  been  the  ideal  aimed  at  from 
the  earliest  times.  Both  Rome  and  Athens  planned  their  colonial  cities 
on  orderly  lines,  though  Rome  and  Athens  allowed  their  capitals  to 
grow  in  a  fitful  way.  Paris  and  Washington  in  later  times  both  built 
themselves  up  an  a  pre-conceived  plan  of  development.  Thus  City 
Planning  has  throughout  the  ages  had  a  chequered  and  loosely-con- 
nected history,  and  it  has  not  been  until  more  modern  periods  in  the 
world's  progress  that  the  subject  has  been  deeply  thought  about  and 
placed  upon  a  substantial  basis.  And  in  our  own  day  we  now  see  the 
wide  appreciation  of  the  Art  of  Planning  Cities.  The  Australian 
Federal  Capital,  the  Indian  Capital  of  Delhi,  and  the  wide  extension  of 
the  Garden  City  movement  in  luigland  and  abroad,  together  with  the 
various  schemes  of  civic  improvement  in  England,  the  United  States, 
Germany  and  practically  all  the  worlds'  progressive  countries,  show 
that  tlie  new  ni()\emcnt  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  a  movement  pregnant 
with  greater  possibilities  for  establishing  a  better  social  life  than  any 
other  social  movement  of  our  times.  It  cannot  be  neglected  by  anyone 
who  wishes  well  for  their  country,  because  it  is  the  logical  basis  of  all 
social  reform.  The  better  house,  the  better  factory,  the  better  street 
and  the  better  park  are  the  raison  d'etre  of  City  Planning.  In  the 
words  of  Professor  Drummond :  "Whether  our  national  life  is  great 
or  mean,  whether  our  social  virtues  are  mature  or  stunted,  whether 
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our  sons  are  moral  or  vicious  whether  rehgion  is  possible  or  impossible 
depends   on   the   City." 

The  essential  elements  of  City  Planning  need  careful  considera- 
tion, and  though  local  circumstances  of  climate,  materials,  construction, 
nationality,  temperament,  etc.,  will  necessarily  differ  in  many  cases, 
there  are  the  broad  principles  always  before  us,  and  upon  these,  every 
civic  design  must  be  built. 

The  situation  of  a  city  is  of  primary  importance,  and  it  should 
be  the  first  point  of  consideration.  A  good  belt  of  surrounding  agri- 
cultural land,  a  region  of  mineral  wealth,  a  junction  of  highways,  rail- 
ways or  rivers  influnece  location,  and  with  it  the  necessary  conditions 
for  growth  and  prosperity.  The  healthiness  of  the  site  is  also  of 
tremendous  importance,  for  whatever  engineers  may  do  to  make  im- 
provements it  is  surely  a  grave  indictment  against  everyone  concerned 
to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  town  on  an  obviously  unhealthy  site. 
In  a  new  country,  land  is  practically  unlimited,  and  swampy  or  flooded 
portions  or  an  imperious  sub-soil  will  produce  evils  vastly  in  excess 
of  advantages.  It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  natural  healthiness, 
as  well  as  the  possibility  of  its  artificial  preservation  when  buildings 
and  streets  with  population  cover  the  area.  First  then,  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  water  at  a  sufficient  .elevation  and  within  a  reasonable 
distance.  Second,  adequate  surface  drainage  for  storm  waters,  and 
thirdly,  levels  that  will  permit  of  a  system  of  underground  sewers  with 
a  suitable  outlet,  and  an  area  of  land  for  the  disposal  of  the  effluents. 
W  ithout  these  primary  essentials  no  new  city  should  be  laid  out.  For 
though  it  would  not  be  past  engineering  skill  to  overcome  such  dif- 
ficulties the  community  would  be  saddled  from  the  first  with  vast 
expenditures  and  the  problem  would  become  more  serious  as  time 
went  on.  Several  of  the  British  Colonies  have  examples  of  such  bad 
selections  of  town  sites. 

An  Australian  Town  Planner,  Mr.  John  Sulman,  F.R.I.B.i\.,  says, 
"Too  often  good  conditions  are  wanting,  and  then  (if  Govern- 
ment origin)  it  is  a  direct  loss  to  the  community;  if  privately  pro- 
moted  it   is    still   a    loss,   but   indirectly   through   individuals." 

The  utilisation  of  the  land  to  the  best  advantage  not  only  to  the 
individual  occupiers,  but  to  the  community  as  a  whole  is  the  next 
consideration.  Generally  speaking  the  city  may  be  said  to  be  composed 
of  three  distinct  parts  amalgamated  by  streets,  railways,  or  rivers,  as 
means  of  communication.  These  are,  (i).  The  industrial  part,  com- 
prising manufactories,  warehouses,  oflices  and  shops.  (2).  The  re- 
creative part,  comprising  parks,  play  grounds  and  open  spaces.  (3). 
The  residential  part  comprising  private  houses. 

The  city  of  the  past  has  been  content  to  allow  all  these  various 
parts  to  grow  exactly  as  local  conditions  have  dictated.  They  have 
grown  in  accordance  with  themselves  alone,  and  have  had  no  concern 
with  their  relations  to  the  corporate  whole.  The  result  has  been  so 
entirely  evil  that  all  the  old  cities  wdiich  have  grown  up  on  these  lines 
have  been  sooner  or  later  confronted  with  the  imperative  necessity  of 
huge  schemes  of  radical  improvement  in  the  matter  of  housing,  street 
communications,  open  spaces  and  traffic  facilities.     The  new  city  need 
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have  none  of  these  difficulties  to  contend  with,  if  it  is  planned  originally 
on  a  rational  and  far-seeing  basis.  The  three  parts  of  the  city  as  just 
outlined  need  to  be  designed  in  full  view  of  future  developments. 
The  Chicago  authorities  have  estimated  that  their  city  w-ould  have 
saved  at  least  one  hundred  million  dollars  had  its  growth  been  properly 
directed  in  its  early  days. 

On  a  fairly  level  site,  an  ideal  city  plan  is  possible,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  a  river,  hilly  country  or  some  such  natural  condition,  will 
break  up  an  uniform  design.  But  such  breakage  can  be  made  to  add 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  place  if  plannd  aright.  On  city  sites  of 
varying  contour,  streets  at  right  angles  are  ludicrous.  Examples 
might  be  given  of  towns  ])uilt  with  up  and  down  streets  on  the  sides  of 
hills,  on  which  it  is  most  inconvenient  to  walk  and  for  vehicular 
traffic  almost  impossible.  The  only  proper  way  to  treat  such  sites  is  by 
curving  roads  with  easy  gradients  which  will  be  far  less  costly  in 
construction  and  immeasurably  more  serviceable. 

Though,  in  the  past  land  has  been  laid  out  with  the  narrowest 
width  of  street  allowable  and  the  greatest  ingenuity  displayed  in  squeez- 
ing together  as  many  building  sites  as  possible,  it  is  generally  admitted 
now,  in  all  countries  where  town  planning  has  been  earnestly  taken  up 
that  this  IS  a  short  sighted  policy,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  land 
owner,  as  well  as  the  community.  In  Germany,  where  Town  Planning 
is  an  exact  science,  the  landowners  are  entirely  in  favor  of  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  embodying  all  the  improvements  possible.  There  are 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  ways  of  laying  out,  but  land  owners  re- 
cognize that  if  the  property  which  they  erect,  or  which  is  erected  upon 
land  they  own,  is  not  to  be  injured  by  inferior  property  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, there  must  be  a  Town  Plan  to  protect  them.  Dr.  Adickes,  the 
Oberburgmeister  of  Frankfurt,  who  knows  English  as  well  as  German 
towns,  says  distinctly,  "that  the  chief  cause  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
evils  which  exist  in  English  towns  is  dtie  to  their  not  having  Town 
Plans  and  town  regulations  of  the  German  type."  Happily  the  recent 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act  will  prevent  to  a  large  extent  this 
state  of  things  in  the  future.  P>ut  what  has  already  been  perpetrated 
will  take  many  years  and  much  money  to  remedy. 

The  street  system  of  anv  city  ])lan  is  the  essence  of  the  design.  It 
may  be  radial  or  rectangular,  or  with  variations  or  combinations  of 
cither,  or  both.  In  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries  when  the 
buiUling  took  place  of  the  great  Gothic  Cathedrals  of  Europe,  the 
Courts  of  Justice  and  the  seats  of  the  Nobles  the  idea  suggested  itself 
of  grouping  them  with  a  view  to  emphasing  their  individual  importance 
in  the  civic  life,  i^liis  went  on  from  1300  when  I'lorencc  was  rebuilt 
and  continued  more  or  less  until  the  time  of  the  Rennaisance,  being 
then  brought  into  especial  prominence  in  Rome.  The  scheme  was  to 
arrange  the  streets  so  that  their  vistas  terminated  at  some  prominent 
building,  and  from  this,  was  probably  conceived  the  radial  system  of 
street  i)lanning  which  came  in  its  zenith  in  Paris  vmder  the  Monarchy. 
Its  main  object  was  undoubtedly  the  easy  sweeping  of  the  streets  by 
artillery  in  case  of  revolutionary  outbreaks.  Paris,  by  its  adoption  has 
been  created  a  city  of  supreme  beauty  and  it  is  owing  to  it  that  the 
field  has  been  opened  for  unrivalled  architectural  display.     What  Paris 
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achieved  by  this  system  was  copied  by  Brussels,  Vienna  and  ahiiost 
every  other  Continental  city  laid  out  during  the  time  of  its  vogue. 
The  radial  system  opens  up  the  possibility  of  grouping  buildings  at 
important  radical  centres  and  making  use  of  such  centres  as  points 
for  arches,  sculpture,  fountains,  etc.  And  though  the  small  things  of 
the  Art  of  Architecture  can  never  be  neglected,  there  is  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  Architecture  is  seen  at  its  best  on  the  great  thoroughfare 
and  especially  at  radial  centres.  The  Arc  de  Triumph  in  Paris, 
the  Capitol  in  Washington  are  instances.  But  Town  Planning  in  the 
future  will  systematise  such  civic  centres  in  a  way  as  was  not  done  by 
Baron  Haussmann  in  Paris  or  L'Enfant  in  Washington.  When  the 
radical  system  is  adopted  the  centres  lying  on  the  chief  lines  of  com- 
munication will  be  made  use  of  as  sites  for  buildings  embracing  Ad- 
ministrative, Educational,  Industrial,  Commercial,  Military  and  Religi- 
ous activity.  The  grouping  of  such  activities  within  certain  areas  will 
be  both  an  aesthetic  and  economic  gain  and  the  various  special  quarters 
of  the  city  will,  therefore,  be  naturally  disposed  in  rightful  relation 
one  w^ith  another.  The  radial  system  has  the  great  advantage  that  its 
arterial  thoroughfares  will  receive  the  heaviest  traftic,  because  they  are 
the  most  direct  lines  of  communication.  The  vista  of  each  street  will 
be  broken  by  the  centres,  a  very  desirable  thing  because  street  perspect- 
tives  unless  terminated  by  monumental  piles  or  objects  of  natural 
beauty  are  not  to  be  commended.  The  outer  rings  of  the  radial  system 
will  naturally  become  boulevards  only  having  tram  car  lines,  carriage 
and  promenade  traffic.  The  system  is  seen  at  its  best  in  Continental 
Europe,  and  the  more  later  examples  in  Germany  have  proved  so 
acceptable  that  it  has  become  the  standard  plan  in  that  country  tak- 
ing into  it  however,  many  of  the  improvements  effected  in  other 
countries. 

The  rectangular  system  of  Street  Planning  has  been  generally 
adopted  in  America  and  Australia  throughout  the  nineteenth  century 
and  though  Washington  is  a  combination  of  both  the  radial  and  rec- 
tangular system  with  only  slight  variations.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Australian  cities  with  the  notable  exception  of  xA.delaide 
which  has  made  some  attempt  to  form  a  civic  centre  and  provide  a 
belt  of  open  space  around  the  city  with  suburbs  beyond.  The  rectangu- 
lar system  stands  condemned  on  a  site  of  varying  contour,  and  on  a 
level  site  it  is  a  waste  of  efficiency  to  traverse  any  but  the  shortest 
route  from  point  to  point  and  thus  needlessly  expending  effort. 
Though  destinations  may  be  more  easy  to  find  on  a  rectangular  system 
and  especially  by  the  numerical  system  of  street  naming,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  traveller  must  traverse  two  sides  of  a  right  angled 
triangle  to  reach  a  point  not  on  his  own  street.  The  radial  system, 
however,  resembles  that  marvel  of  ingenuity,  the  spiders  web  than 
which  nothing  could  be  better  devised  for  rapid  access  to  all  parts  of 
its  surface.  The  one  redeeming  feature  of  the  rectangular  system  is 
the  shape  of  the  building  blocks  which  facilitate  easy  and  economic 
building,  wdiereas  in  the  case  of  the  radial  system,  the  shape  might  in 
some  instances  be  awkward  of  use  for  building  purposes.  But  if  the 
main  purpose  of  Town  Planning  was  the  use  of  every  available  inch 
for  building  purposes,  the  rectangular  system  might  be  justified,  but 
the  aesthetic  aspect  gains  vastly  in  importance  in  the  radial  system  as 
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is  allows  of  the  utilisation  of  such  sites  for  the  purposes  of  civic 
adornment  and  at  the  same  time  relieving  the  monotony  of  the  street 
line.  Each  street  system  has  its  merits  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Town 
Planner  to  take  the  best  of  each  and  adopt  it  to  his  particular  needs  in 
drawing  up  his  civic  design. 

The  road  and  street  arrangement  need  treatment  principally 
from  the  aesthetic  and  traffic  standpoints.  From  the  aesthetic  point  of 
view  the  frontage  line  of  buildings,  makes  or  mars  a  thoroughfare.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  of  monotonous  streets  of  long  continuous 
rows  of  houses  is  over,  but  a  uniform  frontage  line  for  detached 
houses  is  essential  to  a  good  street  appearance.  The  houses  need  not 
be  all  square  with  the  street,  the  variation  of  grouped  houses  is  par- 
ticularly pleasing,  but  the  unsystematic  projection  of  one  house  be- 
yond another  is  decidedly  objectionable.  The  standing  back  of  houses 
beyond  the  side  walk  allows  of  tree  planting,  grass  lawns  or  flower 
beds  and  gives  shelter  from  sun.  dust  and  noise.  In  the  business 
quarters  of  the  city  wdiere  the  buildings  abutt  on  the  side  walk,  it  is  very 
detrimental  both  to  the  architecture  and  the  street  in  general,  to 
allow  projecting  advertisement  devices.  And  as  protection  of  the 
frontage  line  is  so  important,  the  sky  line  is  equally  an  aesthetic  con- 
sideration. The  sky-scraper  demands  regulation  unless  our  city  streets 
are  to  become  mere  lanes  between  lofty  buildings,  excluding  the  sun- 
light and  fresh  air  from  the  lower  stories,  and  creating  terrible  fire 
dangers,  as  well  as  insanitary  conditions.  If  the  buildings  are  not 
carried  U])  to  huge  heights,  the  streets  need  not  be  so  unnecessarily 
wide,  and  a  narrower  street  is  much  better  for  shopping  and  business 
purposes,  \\ide  streets  are  expensive  to  maintain  in  a  well-paved  and 
orderly  condition,  and  conduce  to  the  dust  nuisance. 

On  main  city  avenues,  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  divisional 
arrangements  for  traffic  make  for  easy  and  speedy  locomotion.  They 
should  be  divided  into  carriage  drives,  automobile  and  bicycle  tracks, 
and  tramway  routes,  consequently  separating  the  fast  and  slow 
traffic.  Such  divisions  can  be  made  by  rows  of  trees,  grass  strips  and 
stone  curbs.  The  crossing  or  the  trorough fares  by  pedestrians  may 
be  made  at  defined  points  by  means  of  islands,  which  will  afford 
positions  for  artistic  electric  light  and  tramway  standards.  Narrow 
lanes  in  the  rear  of  all  main  thoroughfares  should  allow  of  access  to 
the  premises  for  tradesmen's  supplies,  wood,  coal  and  refuse  removal, 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  of  the  placing,  either  under  or  above  the 
surface — preferably  the  former — of  all  electric  wires,  telephone  and 
telegraph  cables,  as  well  as  gas,  water  and  other  pipes,  together  with 
the  main  lines  of  sewerage.  The  removal  of  all  poles  and  other 
obstructions  from  the  main  streets  is  at  once  a  great  aesthetic  gain, 
as  well  as  a  traffic  consideration  of  much  moment.  The  tendency  of 
the  time  to  allow  the  streets  to  become  the  dumping  ground  of  all  the 
various  little  accessories  of  civic  life  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 

A  city  laid  out  on  modern  lines  of  city  planning  is  not  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  traffic  terrors  of  the  old  cities,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
essential  that  main  thoroughfares  adapted  for  heavy  traffic  should  be 
constructed  throughout  the  city  on  a  definite  system.  These  should 
be    based    upon    the    tramcar    routes    to    some    extent,    but    particular 
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streets  should  be  set  apart  for  particular  classes  of  vehicles.  Business 
streets  too  often  become  choked  with  slow  and  fast  moving  traffic 
and  quiet,  residential  streets  never  constructed  for  the  purposes  of 
a  main  thoroughfare  become  such,  because  they  are  a  short  cut  to 
some  particular  building,  depot  or  station,  and  their  trouble  never 
ends.  Paris  under  systematic  planning  has  forty-two  roads  radiating 
out  into  the  surrounding  country,  whilst  London,  with  a  population 
twice  as  large,  has  only  twenty.  This  explains  much  of  what  Sir  John 
Benn,  of  the  London  County  Council,  calls  "The  nightmare  of  Lon- 
don traffic."  City  planning  would  take  into  account  likely  traffic 
developments  and  make  provision   for  them  in  advance. 

Other  phases  of  the  street,  such  as  paving,  lighting,  repair, 
cleansing,  etc..  also  need  consideration  by  the  town  planner,  though 
their  subsequent  execution  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  municipal  engineer. 
The  City  Beautiful  will  be  made  up  equally  of  the  smaller  matters  as 
the  larger  ones,  and  be  soundly  hygienic  as  well  as  aesthetic. 

Daniel  H.  Burnham,  of  Chicago,  may  be  said  to  have  initiated  the 
present-day  idea  of  civic  centres,  and  they  are  now  looked  upon  as 
essentials  in  any  well  conceived  design.  A  modern  city  is  an  organism, 
and  the  different  members  of  it  need  different  treatment.  It  is  too 
often  forgotten  that  buildings  require  classification,  and  it  is  better 
to  have  order  at  first  than  to  shift  the  parts  into  shape  afterwards. 
The  Agora  of  a  Greek  city,  the  Forum  of  a  Roman  city,  and  the 
Market  Place  of  an  English  country  town  have  each  in  their  separate 
instances  centralised  the  life  of  the  community.  Life  in  the  open  was 
carried  on  at  these  points,  and  they  were  the  axes  around  which  all 
revolved.  Civilisation  has  made  such  impracticable  today,  but  the 
idea  may  be  adopted  to  form  a  main  principle  of  city  planning.  The 
city  can  be  linked  up  with  the  surrounding  suburbs  by  means  of 
elegant  boulevards,  belts  of  parkland,  and  recreation  grounds  can  be 
provided,  roads  and  streets  made  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  convenient 
for  traffic,  but  until  the  whole  is  welded  into  a  complet  organism  by 
the  creation  of  civic  centres  at  suitable  points,  the  city  will  not  possess 
the  essential  radiating  lines  for  its  activities.  The  sub-division  of 
cities  into  sectional  areas  of  distinct  characters  may  be  said  to  menace 
the  theory  of  democracy,  but  it  must  be  recognised.  It  has  been  in- 
evitable in  every  city,  and  is  the  result  of  the  operation  of  social  laws. 
But  whereas  it  has  been  created  in  Paris,  in  London,  in  Chicago,  with- 
out forethought  and  preparation,  and  has  invited  and  encouraged 
many  evils,  in  the  better  city  of  tomorrow,  it  will  be  systematised  by 
well-defined  civic  centres.  In  Germany,  the  principle  of  a  "zone 
system"  of  town  planning  has  been  established,  and  experts  in  both 
Europe  and  America  are  taking  advantage  of  these  social  laws,  and 
utilising  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

The  main  civic  centre  will  always  be  the  Administrative  one, 
whether  national  or  municipal,  and  it  is  desirable  with  the  wide  ex- 
tension of  the  city  to  create  further  administrative  centres.  Miss 
Jane  Adams,  one  of  America's  foremost  social  reformers,  says,  "The 
city  grows  more  complex,  more  varied  in  resources  and  more  highly 
organised,  and  is  therefore  in  greater  need  of  a  more  diffused  and 
local   anatomv."     The   administrative   centre   will   contain   the   Houses 
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of  Parliament,  or  the  City  Hall,  and  the  position  should  be  well 
chosen.  The  world's  greatest  cities  have  been  built  generally  on  un- 
even ground,  or  beside  a  river,  and  in  either  case,  the  Administrative 
centre  is  best  situated  on  the  highest  point,  or  by  the  river.  The 
highest  point  should  be  used  for  a  public  purpose,  for  defense,  for 
worship,  or  for  recreation.  The  highest  dominates  the  city,  and  should 
personify  the  community  rather  than  the  individual.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  have  the  seat  of  administration  at  such  a  point  on  account 
of  difficulties  of  access,  but  the  possibility  should  always  be  kept  in 
view.  If  the  centre  is  one  of  national  government,  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  legislature  should  be  centred  here,  with  open  space 
containing  flower  beds,  gardens,  fountains,  arcading,  statutary,  etc.  If 
the  centre  is  one  of  municipal  activity,  the  City  Hall,  Postal  and 
Telegraph  buildings.  Police  Courts,  Lands  and  Mines  Offices,  should 
be  grouped  at  this  point. 

An  edticational  centre  shottld  be  created  within  easy  reach  of  both 
the  residential  and  recreative  centres.  An  University,  Technical  Col- 
leges, Art  Schools  with  all  their  necessary  play  grounds,  gymnasia, 
baths,  etc.,  will  form  a  grouping  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  study. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  large  colleges  and  public  schools  are 
dumped  down  in  congested  districts  and  in  busy  thoroughfares.  Pro- 
vided that  the  methods  of  commtmication  by  railway,  street  car,  etc., 
are  in  easy  access,  they  are  much  better  situated  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city.  Besides  ample  light  and  air,  so  necessary  for  the  young, 
quietude  is  gained,  and  the  chances  of  accidents  amongst  the  traffic  of 
city  streets  obviated.  \\  hen  the  new  University  of  California  w^as 
initiated,  the  value  of  an  artistic  placing  of  buildings  was  realised,  as 
well  as  appropriate  location.  This  was  an  interesting  architectual 
development,  which  can  be  well  adapted  to  play  an  important  part 
in   city   i)lanning. 

Unless  the  main  trade  of  the  city  is  derived  from  the  water,  the 
commercial  and  business  centres  are  better  situated  if  placed  away 
from  the  river  bank,  which  may  then  be  given  over  in  part  to  re- 
creative purposes.  A  centre  may  be  created  containing  the  ^larkets, 
Exchange,  etc.,  with  surrounding  commercial  and  office  buildings. 
The  centre  must  be  chosen  on  considerations  of  special  suitability  and 
adaptability  for  the  purposes  intended,  remembering  that  the  primary 
aim  of  all  commercial  concerns  is  to  produce  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  The  modern  hotising  of  commercial  offiices  in  huge  blocks,  with 
all  the  accessories  connected  therewith,  simplifies  matters  considerably. 
Arcades  and  Colonades  may  be  also  constructed  to  house  shops,  and 
the  great  departmental  store  is  an  adoption  of  this  idea.  It  means 
organisation  of  business,  and  City  Planning  which  is  an  attempt  to 
place  the  city  on  a  good  business  footing  will  evolve  means  to  arrange 
trades.  occui)ations  and  general  business,  so  that  they  may  be  carried 
on  with  economy  and  convenience. 

A  well  chosen  site  is  necessary  for  the  Industrial  quarter,  where 
the  prevailing  winds  will  not  carry  the  smoke  and  fumes  over  the 
town.  If  laid  out  with  a  generous  amount  of  open  space,  and  screen- 
ed from  the  residential  and  business  quarters  by  a  wade  belt  of  trees, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  conditions  of  labour  should  not  be  of  the 
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best,  and  the  factories  and  workshops  be  of  the  least  nuisance  and 
eyesore.  The  surrounding  district  might  be  laid  out  into  model  garden 
villages  for  the  employees.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  over  240  years 
ago,  when  Sir  Christopher  Wren  proposed  his  rebuilding  of  London, 
after  the  great  fire,  on  better  lines,  he  said,  "All  trades  that  use 
great  fires,  or  yield  noisome  smells,  to  be  placed  out  of  town."  This 
has  been  carried  into  effect  in  the  new  garden  cities  which  have 
sprung  up  in  recent  years  with  great  success.  Industrial  development 
is  one  of  the  most  urgent  points  of  consideration  to  the  town  planner, 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  guard  against  the  amenities  of  the 
residential  districts  being  destroyed  by  factories,  workshops,  etc.,  being 
indiscriminately  erected  in  these  localities. 

Centres  for  public  worship  cannot  be  arbitrarily  fixed  in  any  one 
district,  but  groupings  are  possible  in  certain  places.  As  a  vista 
terminal  for  a  road  or  street,  nothing  is  more  effective  than  a  well- 
designed  church  or  chapel,  and  advantage  might  be  taken  of  them  in 
residential  districts  wdiere  dwelling  houses  at  radial  points,  unless 
large  and  pretentions,  would  be  unsuitable.  It  should  also  be  aimed 
to  set  churches  and  chapels  in  more  beautiful  surroundings,  with 
gardens,  grass  sward  and  driveways.  The  old  churches  had  their 
church  yards  round  them,  giving  them  a  picturesque  and  restful  ap- 
pearance. The  same  idea  might  be  used  today,  adaping  it  to  modern 
coiiditions. 

An  important  civic  centre  should  be  devoted  to  recreation  and 
amusement.  Sites  should  be  devoted  to  opera  house,  theatres,  music 
halls,  art  gallery,  library  and  museum.  They  should  be  away  from 
the  business  portion  of  the  city,  with  easy  access  to  the  various 
residential  quarters.  The  library  and  museum  should  also  be  easily 
reached  from  the  educational  centre.  All  the  streets  leading  up  to 
those  public  buildings  should  provide  for  heavy  vehicular  traffic,  and 
ample  open  space  for  the  large  crowds  which  congregate  at  different 
times.  Theatres  and  public  halls  on  busy  thoroughfares  create  both 
pedestrian  and  vehicular  difficulties.  No  accommodation  is  provided 
for  carriages,  and  the  foot  paths  are  too  narrow  for  crowds.  In  a 
public  square,  both  can  be  regulated,  and  the  trafhc  can  be  expeditious- 
ly handled.  Theatres,  etc.,  in  the  old  cities  show  an  instinct  to  group 
themselves  and  city  planning  should  utilise  this  apparent  law  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city  and  the  citizens. 

The  residential  district  opens  up  another  opportunity  for  a  civic 
centre,  and  embraces  one  of  the  most  vital  elements  of  city  planning 
— the  housing  question.  There  is  a  great  exodus  from  country  to 
town  in  every  civilised  nation,  and  it  is  imperative  that  good  housng 
should  be  provided  for  all  classes.  It  is  essential  first,  that  too  many 
houses  are  not  built  on  any  given  area  of  land.  The  principle  of  the 
English  garden  city  movement  is  that  each  garden  city  shall  house 
about  35,000  people,  and  that  this  area  shall  be  surrounded  by  a  belt 
of  open  country.  Any  increase  shall  then  be  met  by  the  creation  of 
another  city.  This  figure  makes  the  density  of  population  about 
nine  per  acre  on  the  estate  area,  and  on  the  town  areas,  about  twenty- 
three  per  acre.  Many  of  the  newer  suburban  estates  have  houses 
planned  at  from  four  to  twelve  to  the  acre.     This  obviates  congested 
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property,  and  allows  gardens  to  each  house,  broad  boulevard  streets, 
and  open  spaces.  The  houses  must  be  well  built,  well  lighted,  well 
ventilated,  and  well  drained,  each  particular  being  dependent  upon 
good  city  planning.  Whilst  the  purely  residential  centres  will  be  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  chosen  from  the  points  of  view  of  soil,  al- 
titude, winds,  etc.,  as  well  as  accessibility,  there  should  also  be  pro- 
vision made  for  residential  mansions,  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  each  business  and  commercial  centre.  The  system  of  block  dwell- 
ings has  been  roundly  condemned,  principally  because  of  insanitation 
and  unadapability  for  child  life.  The  vital  statistics  have  shown  that 
they  are  seriously  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  tenants.  ]\Iuch  of 
this,  however,  is  not  due  to  the  system,  but  to  the  way  in  which  these 
dwellings  have  been  built.  Great  advances  have  now  been  made  in 
the  construction  and  planning  of  such  blocks,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  made  suitable  and  healthy  places  of  residence. 
There  should,  however,  be  ample  open  space  around  them,  with  good 
court  yards,  gardens,  playgrounds,  fountains,  etc.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  accommodation  of  this  character — they  are  no  more  than 
hotels — and  providing  they  are  not  built  too  high  and  too  many  people 
are  not  living  in  each  suite  of  rooms,  and  there  is  efficient  regulation 
and  administration,  they  will  meet  a  legitimate  want,  and  meet  it  with- 
out detriment  to  either  individual  or  public  health.  But  the  idea  of 
the  separate  house  in  garden  surroundings  is  the  one  to  be  aimed  at, 
and  to  educate   the  public  up  to. 

City  planning  is  something  more  than  civic  aesthetics,  because 
it  embraces  good  housing,  sanitation  and  traffic  facilities.  But  the 
great  factor  of  aesthetics  overshadows  the  whole  of  its  work.  It 
begins  with  the  choice  of  the  city  site,  because  natural  beauty  and 
situation  may  make  even  the  ill-planned  city  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
w'ell-planned  city  on  a  good  site  stands  unrivalled,  so  insistently  does 
topography  stamp  its  character  on  a  community.  Age  alone  can  give 
the  picturesquenes  of  an  Endinburgh,  Venice,  or  Rome,  but  the  mod- 
ern city  may  at  least  have  the  help  of  good  design,  architecture  and 
art,  to  make  it  attractive.  The  task  is  a  great  one,  the  combination  of 
poetry  with  commercial  enterprise,  but  the  rights  of  the  seeing  eye 
nuist  be  vindicated,  as  well  as  the  claims  to  material  comfort  and 
health.  We  must  learn  to  plan  cities  artistically,  and  care  for  them 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  w^ord.  Professor  S.  D.  Adshead,  of  the 
Civic  Department  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  says,  "The  city  is, 
in  the  first  place,  the  envelope  of  its  inhabitants ;  its  buildings  are 
their  constant  horizon,  and  their  streets  have  their  daily  regard.  As 
such,  it  should  exist  primarily  for  their  edification,  their  pleasure 
and  their  well-being.  To  talk  of  a  city  as  existing  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  is  to  talk  of  mankind  existing  for  meat  alone.  In 
the  city  of  the  future,  mining  manufacturing,  and  other  necessary  but 
mechanical  occupations  which  are,  under  existing  conditions,  smoke 
producing,  accompanied  by  excessive  noise,  or  in  which  are  emitted 
pungent  smells,  need  not  be  identified  with  city  life.  Improvements 
in  methods  of  manufacture,  or  in  communication,  will  remedy  this." 
We  shall  then  have  a  city  on  which  it  will  be  possible  to  lavish  all 
the  thought  and  skill  of  the  artist.  Broad,  tree-lined  thoroughfares, 
radiating  throughout   the  city  will   be   convenient   and   beautiful,   and 
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the  architecture  of  the  buildings,  business  and  residential,  will  give 
evidence  of  a  high  standard  of  culture.  We  must  realise  that  the 
bustling  crowd  surging  through  the  streets  may  not  notice  the  archi- 
tecture, but  it  undoubtedly  feels  it,  and  the  city  of  poor  buildings  re- 
flects itself  in  a  poor  type  of  citizen.  The  streets  must  cater  for  the 
man  in  the  street,  and  after  their  elementary  design,  with  good  paving, 
lighting  and  cleansing,  need  furnishing  and  adorning.  We  need  to  make 
most  of  the  street  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  especially  the 
summer.  The  better  city  will  mean  a  more  open-air  life,  with  in- 
creased benefits  to  the  inhabitants.  Continental  Europe  has  realised 
this,  and  amongst  the  Latin  Races,  the  street  is  largely  the  drawing 
room  of  the  poor,  mellowing  their  lives  with  its  colour,  variety  and 
movement.  Trees  will  give  shade,  health  and  beauty  to  a  city,  and 
a  garb  of  grandure  and  magnificence  such  as  no  act  of  man  can 
even  clothe  it.  Besides  the  public  trees  of  the  gardens,  inculcates 
the  individual  as  well  as  the  communal  care  of  the  tree  and  the  flower. 
Whilst  the  streets  and  houses  are  thus  set  in  arboreal  surroundings,  the 
ideal  city  will  provide  public  gardens  and  parks  throughout  each  dis- 
trict, linking  these  together  in  a  well  devised  park  system.  Each  civic 
centre  should  have  its  public  gardens,  with  band  stand  and  seats,  and 
graced  with  fountains,  statuary,  and  arcading,  making  quiet  places  for 
the  business  workers,  especially  in  the  noon  hour,  and  adding  to  the 
commercial  quarters,  the  touch  of  nature  which  will  be  restful  and 
healthful.  The  parks  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  are  a  great  aesthetic 
asset.  There  is,  happily,  no  need  of  argument  for  parks,  but  in  the 
rush  of  modern  business,  and  in  the  stress  of  real  estate  speculation, 
the  best  advantage  is  not  always  made  for  the  community,  because 
their  consideration  has  come  too  late.  One  writer  says,  'Tn  the  growth 
of  taste,  no  educator  of  the  people  has  been  more  valuable  than  the 
parks.  Their  attractiveness  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes  of  that 
everywhere-increasing  desire  for  more  perfection  in  home  surround- 
ings." A  beautiful  park  awakens  the  desire  for  better  houses,  better 
streets,  and  a  better  civic  life,  and  unconsciously  raises  the  standard, 
not  alone  of  the  poor.  They  have  become  the  delight  of  the  well-to-do. 
Parks  should  be  provided  for  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  city, 
as  if  they  have  to  be  added  afterwards,  value  of  land  and  accessability, 
as  well  as  appropriate  location,  immeasurably  complicate  the  problem. 
The  parks  should  have  good  boulevard  driveways  from  the  city,  as 
well  as  inside  the  part  limits.  If  a  hill,  or  a  portion  of  river  bank  is 
available,  a  park  can  be  appropriately  set  in  such  locality.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  get  good  vistas,  and  lakes,  tree  plantations, 
etc.,  should  be  included  in  all  park  reservations.  It  is  also  desirable 
to  have  monumental  park  entrances,  sculpture,  fountains,  arcading, 
terraces,  etc.,  for  they  can  all  be  added  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  picture  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view.  Playgrounds  should  be 
provided  for  children  in  the  parks  as  well  as  in  the  residential  dis- 
tricts, and  can  be  made  af  aesthetic,  educative  value,  if  well  designed. 
The  artificial  beauty  of  the  city  is  the  problem  for  the  town  planner, 
where  nature  has  not  endowed  the  scene.  It  might  be  said  to  com- 
mence at  the  railway  station,  the  first  object  the  traveller  sees,  as  well 
as  the  last  he  sees.  The  railway  can  be  made  beautiful  in  its  utility, 
as  well  as  hideous,  and  the  station  maybe  made  as  dignified  a  gate- 
way to  the  city  as  the  gates  which  pierced  the  walls  of  the  mediaeval 
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town.     A  structure  of  coninianding  architecture,  it  should  be  set  with 
a  bold  approach  from  a  main  thoroughfare  or  square,  and  the  vicinity 
laid  out  with  drives  and  walks  to  the  principal  entrances.     The  em- 
bankments and  ground  around   stations,  at  present  made   hideous  by 
rubbish,    ashes   and    waste   material,    might    be    cultivated,    and    order 
evolved,  where,   in  so  many  cases,  chaos  at  present  reigns.      Several 
railways   have   a   landscape  gardener  employed  around   their   stations, 
keeping  tidy  the  trees,  shrubbery  and  grass  plots,  and  the  practice  is 
worthy  of  extension.     The  companies  will  find  it  pays  to  make  their 
station   surroundings  aesthetically  attractive.     On  the   streets,  a  wide 
field  is  open  for  artistic  effort.     The  advertisements  which  offend  the 
eye  by  day,  are  equally  as  offensive  by  night  as  glaring  illuminations. 
The  sky   line   is   spoiled  by   hideous   erections   proclaiming  the   merits 
of   somebody's   manufactures,    and    the    architecture    of    the    buildings 
obliterated  by  gigantic  lettering  and  signs.     It  is  unfair  to  the  archi- 
tects and  artists,  and  the  advertiser  who  disregards  dignity  and  pro- 
priety in  the  cities,  and  desecrates  the  picturesque  simplicity  of  rural 
and  river  scenery  is  degrading  the  best  elements  of  their  art.     Advertis- 
ing is  a  public,  rather  than  a  private  function,  and  city  planning  must 
ensure  the  aesthetic  aspect  of  the  streets  by  regulating  indiscriminat- 
ing  displays.     The  electric  light  poles,  telephone  and  telegraph  stand- 
ards,   and    tramcar    standards,    should    be    artistically    designed,    and 
from   being   the   eye-sore   which   they   are    at   present,   they   might   be 
made  pleasing  and  graceful.     As  the  eye  travels  down  the  vista  of  a 
street,  it  should  find  nothing  to  grate  on  its  finer  sense,  but  discover 
grace  and  pleasure  in  the  various  objects  of  utility.     The  aim  should 
be  to  clothe  in  an  artistic  form  that  which  civilisation  has  made  useful 
in  the  public  life.     \\^hen  civic  art  was   at   its   zenith   in  Venice  and 
Florence,  the  artists  did  not  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  expend 
talent  on  those  street   furnishings  which  the  citizens  all   saw.     They 
gave  beauty  to  lamp,  sign  and  pole,  adding  thereby  to  the  splendour  and 
repute  of  the  city.     The  architects  should  give  variety  to   their   dif- 
ferent  buiUlings,   rather   than   creating  a   wholesale   monotonous   repi- 
tition.     The  municipal  art  workers  in  Paris  and  Brussels  offer  yearly 
prizes   for   the   best   facade   erected   on    their   streets,   and   the    results 
have  been  wholly  successful.     Civic  art  is  as  much  a  matter  of  public 
concern   as   health,   police   or   fire,   and   the   beautiful   cities   of    today 
realise  this,  and  are  jealous  and  proud  of  their  heritage.     Colour  in 
our  cities  opens  up  a  great  aesthetic  possibilities.     It  will  play  a  great 
part   in  the   City   P.eautiful.     City  planning  will   isolate  the   factories, 
and  render  the  smoke  nuisance  less  harmful,  and  scientific  improve- 
ments are  making  headway  to  remove  it  altogether.     The  red  tiles  of 
houses,  the  bright  colours  of  walls,  will  then  add  a  new  note  to  the 
green  tree-garbed  streets.     It  is  only  within  the  last  hundred  years  that 
the  street  has  become  a  monochrome,  dull  and  dingy.     The  architects 
in  the  new  era  will  come  into  their  own  again  as  city  artists.     Archi- 
tecture stamps  the  city  at  once,  and  the  problem  before  us  is  to  express 
in  our  buildings  all  that   is  worthy   and  noble   in   our  civilisation   of 
today,  to  express  all  that  intense  energy,  vivacity,  polished  refinement 
and   intellectual  perception   which   marks   our  life.     Architecture  is   a 
public    concern,    and    with    our    newer    methods    of    construction,    we 
should  be  able  to  ])roduce  as  good  an  asthetic  effect,  as  past  civilisa- 
tions have  done  with  theirs.     \Ye  are  slowly  evolving  an  architecture 
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and  an  art  peculiarly  our  own,  and  we  must  see  that,  besides  its 
strength  and  force,  it  has  that  gentler  touch  of  poetry  which  alone  can 
elevate.  Our  sky-scrapers  are  pointed  to  as  evidences  of  the  com- 
mercial daring  of  an  enterprising  people.  That  may  be.  But  their 
characteristics  will  reflect  themselves  assuredly  on  the  character  of  the 
citizens.  Colour,  texture  and  form,  design,  grouping  and  expression, 
cannot  be  left  to  blind  chance  to  develop.  Civic  art  is  essential  to  city 
planning,  and  must  supplement  all  the  elementary  facts  of  the  scheme. 

The  great  impetus  to  city  planning  in  America  began  in  1893 
when  the  World's  Fair  was  held  at  Chicago.  Those  wdio  viewed  that 
memorable  sight  said,  "Why  cannot  we  live  in  cities  as  beautiful  as  this 
play  city,  which  will  disappear  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  Why  can- 
not we  have  comfort,  beauty  and  joy  in  our  work-a-d^y  cities?  An 
inspiration  came  to  work  a  far-reaching  effect  in  the  minds  of  men. 
The  city  builder  has  become  more  important  than  the  empire  builder, 
because  it  is  realised  that  empires  are  founded  on  the  welfare  of  cities, 
and  that  the  city  will  always  remain  the  pivot  around  which  human 
life  centres.  Civic  art  will  express  for  democracy  what  kings  and 
princes  did  in  the  nations  of  the  past,  and  city  planning  will  show  us 
a  city  which  is  more  than  an  aggregation  of  mills,  factories  and 
squalid  dwellings.  Beauty  will  once  again  have  its  place  in  city  life, 
and  there  will  be  public  provision  for  happiness.  Germany,  France  and 
Italy  support  the  Arts,  Music  and  Drama,  just  as  we  support  the 
Police  and  Fire  Departments.  We  shall  do  much  of  this  under  a  wise 
system  of  civic  action,  and  create  a  renaissance  of  civic  pride,  and  a 
community  spirit  born  of  the  appreciation  that  we  are  "Citizens  of  no 
mean  city." 

City  planning  therefore  is  an  organised  attempt  to  apply  scien- 
tific aesthetic  and  economic  principles  and  methods  to  the  problem  of 
housing  civilised  humanity.  It  seeks  to  urbanise  the  country  and 
ruralise  the  city.  From  the  mediaeval  walled  town,  the  evolution  has 
been  to  an  industrial  town,  and  now  to  a  co-operative  town,  with  the 
consequent  widening  of  communal  rights  and  the  enlargement  of  com- 
munal services.  The  spectacle  of  cities  growing  wild,  as  merely  dis- 
orderly crowds,  fighting  for  existence  with  an  insufliciency  of  light, 
air  and  beauty,  is  a  disgrace  to  civilisation.  It  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  Individualism  must  succumb  to  co-operation  in  city  building, 
and  civic  purchase,  design,  development  and  contral  must  be  the 
watchword  of  the  progressive  city  of  today — a  city  which  shall  be 
generous,  humane,   democratic  and  beautiful. 


THE  SOCIAL  ASPECT  OF  TOWN 
PLANNING 

By   MR.  JAMES  FORD 

Of  the  Department  of  Social  Ethics,   Harvard  University,  U.S.A. 


This  first  Canadian  Congress  on  Town  Planning  has  already 
devoted  much  time  to  a  consideration  of  the  social  aspect  of  Town 
Planning — a  most  auspicious  beginning,  and  one  calculated  to  bring 
large  results.  Afy  purpose  in  this  paper  will  be  to  indicate  the  scope 
of  the  social  problem  involved  in  Town  Planning  and  to  outline  a 
policy. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  any  town  plan  which 
fails  to  consider  directly  the  needs  of  the  whole  mass  of  population  is 
abortive.  Society  is  everywhere  recognized  to  be  like  an  organism  to 
this  degree — that  if  any  of  its  parts  are  ill,  the  whole  suffers.  We 
know  from  experience  that  a  man  with  indigestion  is  less  efficient  and 
less  companionable,  other  things  being  equal,  than  the  normal  man. 
So  the  city  with  congested  traffic  is  less  efficient  and  less  attractive  than 
the  city  with  streets  and  sidewalks  broad  enough  to  handle  all  the 
traffic,  and  the  city  with  slums  is  less  efficient  and  less  beautiful,  than 
the  city  without.  Moreover,  we  grant  that  slums  are  diseased  spots 
in  the  city  body  and  that  from  these  spots — if  care  is  not  taken — the 
whole  organism  may  become  infected. 

There  are  three  essential  means  to  create  citizens  strong  in  body 
and  in  character,  the  first  is  scientific  breeding  or  eugenics,  the  second 
is  education,  the  function  of  family,  school,  social  centre,  and  church. 
The  third  means  is  the  provision  of  a  physical  environment  that  is 
conducive  to  health  and  moral  life.  This  last,  if  we  look  at  the  matter 
broadly,  is  the  function  of  the  town  planner.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
town  planner  who  is  now  architect,  or  landscape  architect,  or  engineer, 
must  also  be  a  sociologist.  Society  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  expert- 
ness  in  a  matter  of  such  importance.  I  mean  rather  that  experts  in 
social  problems  must  be  permanently  associated  with  the  town  planner, 
in  order  that  the  vital  interests  of  the  whole  population  may  be  safe- 
guarded and  promoted  to  the  maximum  degree. 

To  show  the  social  aspect  of  town  planning  more  specifically,  we 
may  divide  the  physical  environment  of  urban  inhabitants  into  its 
three  parts,  the  workshop,  the  home,  and  the  place  of  recreation.  Any 
comprehensive  city  plan  affects  all  three  environments. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  city  planner  to  remove  destructive  ele- 
ments, insanitation,  inconvenience,  ugliness,  from  each  of  these  environ- 
ments, and  furthermore  to  create  a  constructive  environment — that  is, 
a  city  in  every  part  as  sanitary,  convenient  and  beautiful  as  an  ably 
guided  public   opinion,   and   a   maximum    available   appropriation   will 
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permit,  (since  appropriations  are  always  limited,  it  is  essential  that  the 
most  necessary  thing  should  be  done  first — hence  the  need  of  the 
expert.) 

Within  the  industrial  environment  it  is  peculiarly  important  that 
streets  should  be  direct  and  wide  enough  to  carry  traffic  without  delay — 
for  delays  cause  waste  of  human  labor  time,  and  increase  the  cost  of 
products  to  the  consumer. 

For  the  same  reason,  improved  harbors,  docks  and  railway  service 
are  essential — to  reduce  the  waste  of  human  labor  and  thus  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  goods.  Furthermore,  if  the  waste  of  labor  is  reduced,  the 
labor  time  that  is  saved  may  be  employed  in  further  production,  or 
else  a  portion  may  be  devoted  to  increase  the  fund  of  leisure  time.  His 
leisure  hours  are  man's  major  opportunity  for  self-improvement.  The 
town  planner  is  directly  concerned  in  the  creation  of  leisure  time 
through  his  promotion  of  improved  transportation  and  transit. 

If  we  examine  further  the  town  planner's  function,  we  shall 
observe  that  he  can  not  only  increase  the  available  leisure  time  of 
citizens,  but  that  he  is  in  a  position  of  peculiar  power  to  promote  its 
constructive  use.  Few  adults  or  children  use  their  leisure  time  for 
self  improvement  Unless  their  use  of  leisure  is  directed,  children  will 
"fool  around"  instead  of  playing,  women  will  gossip,  and  men  will 
idle  aimlessly  at  the  saloon  or  billiard  hall.  Yet  the  leisure  hours 
are  primarily  the  time  in  which  the  body,  restrained  and  cramped 
by  the  day's  w^ork  at  some  monotonous  task,  may  be  balanced  and 
strengthened  by  physical  exercise,  play  and  sports.  Leisure  is  the 
time  in  which  the  emotional  life  of  man,  choked  by  the  tense  industrial- 
ism of  our  age,  must  find  expression ;  when  the  appreciation  of  beauty 
must  be  taught,  and  the  family  and  civic  virtues  must  be  developed. 
It  is  the  time  too,  for  mental  training,  for  the  perfection  of  old  know- 
ledge, and  the  acquisition  of  new.  We  already  recognize  the  danger  of 
a  laissc::  fairc  policy.  Private  greed  has  exploited  the  pleasure  in- 
stinct of  the  masses  for  profit,  and  has  offered  recreations  seldom 
constructive,  usually  passive,  and  often  dangerous  to  health  or  morality. 

The  need  of  municipal  provision  of  educational  facilities  has  long 
been  recognized.  Today  the  municipal  provision  of  recreations  is  sel- 
dom disputed.  The  town  planner  must,  therefore,  see  these  needs 
broadly,  for  the  present  and  for  the  future,  and  must  provide  for 
them  wisely. 

This  is  no  simple  task.  The  future  direction  of  the  growth  of  the 
city  must  be  forseen,  and  adequate  reservations  of  land  must  be  made 
at  proper  intervals  for  schools,  social  centres  and  libraries.  Park 
reservations  and  systems  must  be  designed  in  such  a  way  that  park 
facilities  will  be  accessible  to  every  part  of  the  population.  There 
must  be  a  supervised  playground  within  four  city  blocks  of  every 
tenement  house,  or  there  will  be  young  children  lacking  both  a  place 
to  play  and  a  knowledge  of  games.  Reservations  must  be  made  on 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  city  for  boating,  beach  bathing,  floating 
baths,  and  wading — and  these  too,  must  be  made  accessible  and  must 
be  adequate.  Even  though  the  town  planner  has  provided  the  adequate 
parks,  baths,  and  playgrounds,  his  task  is  but  half  performed  unless 
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lie  renders  them  enticing  to  the  people  by  beautification,  equipment 
and  pubhcity.  Tlie  playground  must  have  apparatus  and  a  director; 
Liie  ballis  must  have  an  instructor  in  swimming,  the  art  galleries  must 
have  guides,  the  parks  must  furnish  picnic  grounds,  nature  walks 
under  competent  instruction,  folk  dancing  and  pageants.  Dancing 
pavillions,  bandstands,  menageries  ad  other  accessories  of  parks  can  be 
made  of  great  social  value  but  their  utility  is  largely  dependent  upon 
their  being  rightly  i)laced  and  managed. 

In  the  provision  of  an  environment  for  the  city's  leisure  hours, 
the  town  planner  is  in  a  position  of  peculiar  influence.  He  may  save 
the  city  vast  sums  by  the  early  reservation  of  land  for  parks  and  re- 
creation centres  strategically  located.  He  can,  and  should,  discover  by 
careful  study,  the  recreation  needs  of  each  age  and  race  group  of  the 
population  and  should  co-ordinate  and  adapt  all  existing  and  potential 
forces  and  institutions  of  the  city  to  meet  those  needs. 

H' we  turn  now  to  the  third  division  of  man's  urban  environment — 
the  home — we  shall  discover  what  is  probably  the  most  urgent  of  the 
town  ])lanners  tasks.  All  the  good  which  we  may  do  for  our  citizens 
by  building  magnificent  civic  centres,  by  w'idening  streets,  by  building 
park  systems,  etc.,  will  be  undone  if  we  permit  him  to  dwell  for 
one-third,  or  more  of  his  day  in  a  home  that  destroys  his  health.  Im- 
proper housing  conditions  work  insidiously  upon  the  health  of  the 
occupants.  Overcrowding  of  rooms  must  result  in  a  loss  of  privacy 
and  sense  of  decency — it  may  result  in  sexual  diseases  and  immorality. 
Poor  ventilation  and  darkness  caused  by  lot  congestion,  high  building 
and  bad  planning  will  result  in  reduction  of  vitality  and  resistence  to 
disease  and  may  result  in  tuberculosis.  Bad  plumbing  or  sewerage 
systems,  inadequate  of  polluted  water  supply,  defective  collection  of 
refuse  and  cleaning  of  streets,  not  only  reduce  the  comfort  which  is  so 
largely  essential  to  happy  and  efficient  living,  but  menace  the  health 
of  the  already  undervitalizcd  slum  dweller,  b)-  continuous  exposure  to 
a  number  of  diseases. 

(Granting  these  facts  the  town  planner  nuist  first  know  the  housing 
conditions  of  his  city,  and  the  relative  extent  and  urgency  of  these  con- 
ditions. For  housing  problems  vary  widely  from  city  to  city,  and  to 
prescribe  for  one  city  on  the  basis  of  another  city's  conditions  would 
result  in  a  pathetic  waste  of  energy  and  money.  If  there  is  no  Housing 
Association  of  local  citizens,  one  should  be  formed  to  hel])  r)Oards  of 
Health,  Building  Departments,  landlords  and  tenants  up  to  the  high- 
est standards  that  are  locally  practicable.  But  the  Town  Planner's 
function  here,  as  everywhere,  is  primarily  preventive.  A  park  or 
playground  may  be  needed  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  a  noxious  slum 
(as  in  the  case  of  Mulberry  Bend,  New  York)  or  certain  alleys  may 
need  to  be  widened  (as  at  Washington)  or  a  group  of  rear  dwellings 
on  deep  lots  may  need  to  be  opened  to  the  street  by  the  removal  of 
obstructive  buildings  (as  in  I'irmingham.  England). 

In  every  case  city  i^lanning  commissions  should  make  sure  that 
iheir  local  building  ordinances  absolutely  preclude  the  future  erection 
of  any  building  that  is  any  way  dangerous  to  the  health  or  safety  of 
its  occupants.     This  means  in  addition  to  the  usual  prescriptions  with 
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regard  to  materals,  size  of  rooms,  placing  of  windows,  plumbing,  etc., 
the  application  of  a  very  strict  standard  relative  to  the  amount  of  the 
lot  that  may  be  covered  by  buildings  and  of  the  height  of  buildings,  and 
the  distance  between  them.  The  German  zone  system  (which  will  be 
described  tomorrow  by  Mr.  Halderman)  is  probably  applicable  in 
certain  cities,  progressively  limiting  the  height  and  area  of  tenement 
houses  in  the  inner  city,  and  excluding  them  from  the  suburbs.  The 
constructon  of  tenement  houses  (that  is  buildings  housing  two  or  more 
families)   with  non-fireproof  roofs  and  outer  walls  must  be  forbidden. 

Moreover  the  suburbs  must  be  opend  up  to  the  city  and  the 
factory  districts  by  cheap,  rapid  transit  on  broad  direct  radial  streets. 
The  municipal  town  planning  commission  must  supervise  the  subdivis- 
ion of  suburban  land  into  building  lots,  urgently  needed  today  on  the 
Island  of  Montreal  for  example,  where  alleys  are  being  made  in 
open  fields.  It  must  promote  suburban  building  by  publicity.  It  must 
offer  no  impediment  to  proper  suburban  building  by  employers  of 
labor,  real  estate  companies,  philanthropic  or  co-operative  societies. 
It  could  very  wisely  promote  local  experiments  in  the  building  of 
cheap  suburban  cottages  for  the  family  that  can  pay  only  $8  to  $15 
per  month  for  rent  or  a  mortisation.  It  could  wisely  distribute  gratis 
plans  of  a  very  cheap  home  that*a  labourer  could  build  for  himself  im- 
proving upon  the  ugly  shapes  and  lack  of  ventilation  and  sanitation  of 
the  present  shack  towns. 

In  case  the  suburbs  are  not  developed  by  the  means  already  men- 
tioned there  still  remain  a  number  of  expedients  of  varying  applicability 
to  American  conditions;  the  land  tax  (whch  since  it  stimulates  build- 
ing must  invariably  be  preceded  by  a  model  building  code)  cheap 
loans  and  tax  exemption  for  philanthropic  and  co-operative  societies 
which  develop  suburban  estates.  The  erection  of  municipal  suburban 
estates  like  those  of  the  L.C.C.  exhibited  here.  Municipal  building,  how- 
ever, must  ordinarily  remain  a  last  resort  for  American  cities  for  it 
is  seriously  dependent  for  its  success  upon  the  expertness  and  in- 
tegrity of  government  officials. 

Let  me  close,  gentlemen,  with  a  statement  of  social  policy  which 
I  belive  should  be  followed  by  any  local  planning  commission  or  town 
planner. 

First,  learn  the  local  facts  and  needs.  Discover  the  composition 
of  your  population,  and  the  environment  of  each  sex  and  racial  group, 
while  at  work,  at  home  or  at  play.  Discover  how  the  environment 
can  be  adapted  to  the  welfare  of  the  present  and  future  population 
in  city  and  suburbs,  and  the  relative  urgency,  and  cost  of  the  measures 
in  question.  Gather  all  possible  information  on  these  subjects  from 
the  heads  of  municipal  epartments,  settlement  houses,  associated  char- 
ities and  other  agencies  in  a  position  to  know  local  facts — making  sure 
that  they  understand  just  what  you  want  to  know  and  why.  But  also 
use,  if  possible,  the  services  of  an  outside  expert  in  housing  or  in 
recreation,  as  you  do  in  architecture  and  transit.  He  will  be  able  to 
see  your  problem  in  perspective,  survey  your  local  conditions  scientifi- 
cally, and  place  at  your  command  the  experience  of  other  cities.  A 
procedure  of  this  type  will  increase  both  the  economy  and  the  social 
efficacy  of  town  planning. 


PRIME  CONSIDERATIONS  OF  TOWN 
PLANNING 

By  MR.  FREDERIC  LAW  OLMSTEAD 

Chairman  of  the  International   Housing  and  Town  Planning    Congress   Committee,    Brookline,   U.S.A. 


Fellozv  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  Correspond- 
ing Member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  Member  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Charles 
Elliot  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture  in  Harvard   University. 

The  people  of  the  Canadian  \\'est,  from  whatever  source  they 
came,  are  as  a  whole  self-selected  because  of  certain  mental  qualities. 
They  would  not  be  there  if  they  lacked  these  qualities.  I  mean  such  qual- 
ities as  a  confident  out-look  upon  the  future,  a  willingness  to  enter  upon 
new  ventures  and  to  give  up  minor  advantages  in  the  present  for  the  sake 
of  future  good,  a  willingness  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  and  a  habit  of 
going  directly  to  work  to  get  what  is  needed.  These  are  qualities 
common  to  the  W  est  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  But  in  the  United 
States,  the  complicated  systems  of  constitutional  checks  and  balances, 
inherited  from  our  eighteenth  century  forbears,  so  frequently  inter- 
pose obstacles  to  a  direct,  straight-forward,  practical  approach  by 
public  action  to  any  newly  recognized  objective,  that  the  energies  of 
our  people  are  largely  forced  into  private,  individualistic,  or  extra 
legal,  methods  of  accomplishing  their  wants,  often  at  a  great  waste  of 
time  and  effort. 

If  a  new  thing  that  needs  to  be  done  can  obviously  be  done  more 
promptly  and  effectively  by  some  common  agency,  municipal  or  other- 
wise, than  it  can  by  individual  effort,  it  accords  both  with  the  straight- 
forward, practical  spirit  of  the  West  and  with  the  practical  Anglo- 
Saxon  disregard  of  logical  theories  to  go  ahead  and  get  it  done  that 
way,  without  splitting  hairs  over  the  question  of  whether  the  thing  to 
be  done  falls  into  a  previously  conceived  logical  category  of  gover- 
mental  functions  or  not,  and  similarly,  if  the  new  thing  to  be  done 
can  be  most  effectively  handled  by  individual  initiative  it  accords  with 
the  same  spirit  to  give  scope  to  that  initiative,  even  though  no  very 
complete  logical  theory  has  been  evolved  to  account  for  the  practical 
difference  of  method. 

I  venture  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  delegates  are  not  theor- 
ists in  government  or  in  economics  at  all,  but  practical  men  looking  for 
practical  results  and  ready  to  use  any  practical  businesslike  means  of 
getting  the  desired  results,  regardless  of  what  camp  of  theorists  may 
claim  those  means  as  their  special  pets. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  theorists  and  certain  politicians  to 
seek  the  appearance  of  logical  consistency  by  so  shaping  their  course 
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that  it  can  always  be  defended  by  the  same  set  of  arguments.  \\'ith 
such  men  to  admit  any  vahdity  in  the  arguments  of  Henry  George  or  to 
use  those  arguments  in  support  of  any  practical  proposition,  stamps  one 
immediately  as  a  single-taxer,  to  be  henceforward  regarded,  according 
to  the  color  of  the  particular  theorist,  as  a  dangerous  foe  of  property 
rights  or  as  a  fellow  enthusiast  in  a  struggling  cause.  To  object  to  a 
measure  on  the  ground  that  it  would  hamper  and  depress  individual 
initiative  and  curtail  investment  of  private  capital  to  another  category, 
called  by  some,  reactionary,  by  others,  safe  and  sane. 

But  the  practical  man  wdio  is  not  a  slave  to  labels  and  to  prece- 
dent does  what  the  circumstances  seem  to  demand  in  each  case,  with- 
out any  fear  that  he  will  commit  himself  to  the  whole  socialist  pro- 
gram by  doing  one  thing  the  socialists  approve,  or  debar  himself  from 
taking  the  side  of  the  conservatives  in  another  matter.  Of  course,  I 
here  use  conservative  in  its  broad  significance  and  not  in  its  con- 
ventional application  to  a  political  party.  Those  who  are  by  habit  and 
theory  always  conservative  in  this  broad  sense  are  sometimes  in  the 
right  and  sometimes  illustrate  that  definition  of  conservative  applied 
by  Grant  White  to  certain  timid  and  inert  people  during  the 
y\merican  Civil  War.  He  said,  in  substance  that,  "the  conservatives 
be  they  who,  finding  themselves  in  hot  water,  remain  there  lest  they 
be  scalded."  It  would  be  equally  easy  to  define  the  progressives  as 
those  who,  finding  the  frying  pan  too  hot,  precipitate  themselves  into 
the  fire.  But  the  man  who  steers  his  course  directly  towards  definite, 
practical  ends,  and  who  selects  his  methods  by  the  results  they  bring 
instead  of  by  the  company  they  keep,  is  saved  by  common  sense  from 
following  any  theory  till  it  gets  him  into  either  of  the  situations  held 
up  to  scorn  by  these  definitions. 

I  believe  then  that  you  who  have  here  gathered  at  Winnipeg,  pos- 
sessed of  the  westrn  spirit  of  activity  and  directness,  and  freed  from 
many  of  the  hampering  legal  technicalities  which  impede  straight-for- 
ward approach  to  practical  ends  in  the  United  States,  have  before  you 
a  great  opportunity. 

Now  the  practical  end  in  view  of  this  business  of  town  planning 
is  to  secure  for  a  community  of  people  as  much  as  possible  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  gathering  close  together  with  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
drawbacks,  so  far,  at  least,  as  those  advantages  and  drawbacks  depend 
upon  the  physical  conformation  of  the  town  and  its  equipment.  That 
end  cannot  be  approached  with  measurable  success  except  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  great  amount  of  effort  and  of  capital  by  a  great  number 
of  individuals  working  from  all  sorts  of  mixed  motives,  of  which  one 
of  the  most  universal  and  most  effective  is  hope  of  personal  financial 
gain,  whether  in  the  form  of  speculative  profit  on  invested  capital  or 
compensation  for  services  or  both. 

It  is  the  business  of  town  planning  to  watch  this  huge  activity  and 
the  tendency  of  its  results,  to  guard,  so  far  as  practicable,  against  its 
application  in  conflicting,  wasteful,  injurious  ways,  and  to  stimulate  it 
and  guide  its  application  in  efficient  ways.  As  long  as  a  town  has 
before  it  any  expectation  of  growth  or  change,  town  planning  must  be 
kept  up.  It  is  a  continuous  function,  never  finished  until  the  town 
is  dead. 
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No  limit  of  time  can  be  set  beyond  which  the  future  is  not  to  be 
considered  in  town  planning;  yet,  as  a  practical  matter,  regard  for  the 
contingencies  of  the  remote  future  must  not  be  allowed  unduly  to 
delay  or  hamper  provision  for  the  immediate  future. 

No  limit  of  space,  such  as  an  arbitrary  municipal  boundary, 
should  check  the  town  planner  from  studying  and  providing  for  any 
physical  clianges  required  by  the  probable  growth  of  any  community; 
yet,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  planning  for  remotely  outlying  improve- 
ments must  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  pressing  improvements 
closer  to  the  heart  of  the  town. 

No  hard  and  fast  limit  should  be  set  to  the  scope  and  subject  mat- 
ter of  town  i)laiming  by  any  theory  of  the  limits  of  governmental 
activity  or  the  rights  of  the  private  property  owner ;  yet,  as  a  practical 
matter,  town  planners  are  under  obligation  to  deal  effectively  in  the 
first  instance  with  those  features  of  the  town  which  depend  wholly 
ui)on  numicipal  initiative,  and  to  concern  themselves  with  the  rest  only 
in  so  far  as  they  can  extend  their  activities  without  neglecting  their 
first   obligation. 

In  other  words,  although  the  field  be  unlimited  as  to  time,  space, 
and  subject  matter,  there  are  certain  portions  of  the  field  which  are 
of  much  more  pressing  practical  importance  than  others,  and  town 
planners  should  bear  this  fact  in  mind  and  be  careful  not  to  bite  off 
more  than  they  can  chew. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  farsighted 
planning  of  any  active  growing  town  is  that  the  planning  and  exe- 
cution of  immediately  necessary  improvements  is  apt  to  absorb  the 
wiiole  time  and  energy  of  the  technical  staff  available  for  the  work  of 
planning.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  essential,  in  order  to  secure  well 
balanced  progress  in  town  planning,  to  provide  a  separate  and  con- 
siderable appropriation  for  i)lanning  not  directed  to  immediately  neces- 
sary ends.  It  is  of  the  judicious  expenditure  of  such  approprations 
that  I  want  to  speak. 

There  are  two  important  features  of  a  town  which  can  seldom 
be  secured  in  any  other  way  than  by  deliberate  municipal  initiative, 
and  which  can  l)e  economically  secured  only  by  providing  for  them  in 
aiKance  of  an  actually  pressing  need.  Those  features  are  adequate 
main   arteries  of   circulation   and   adequate   public   recreation   grounds. 

Local  streets  will  always  be  provided,  after  a  fashion,  on  the 
initative  of  landowners  in  any  growing  town,  and  as  to  them,  there- 
fore, only  a  certain  degree  of  regulation  and  guidance  need  be  ex- 
ercised in  behalf  of  the  community.  Public  building  sites  can  always 
be  secured,  after  a  fashion,  as  they  become  needed,  although  better 
results  and  sometimes  greater  economy  may  be  secured  by  planning 
ahead  and  making  provision  for  them  in  advance  of  actually  pressing 
necessity;  but  unless  steps  are  taken  by  numicipal  authority,  long  in 
advance,  to  secure  from  occujiation  by  buildings  all  the  ground  which 
is  likely  ever  to  be  needed  for  the  main  arteries  of  circulation  and  for 
parks  and  playgrounds  and  other  large  public  open  spaces,  the  com- 
numity  will  pay  a  heavy  toll. 
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I  use  "main  arteries  of  circulation"  in  a  very  broad  sense.  Its 
interpretation  in  any  given  town  involves  a  large  part  of  the  work  of 
town  planning  for  that  locality,  but  always  it  involves  more  or  less 
detailed  consideration  of  the  requirements  of  the  future  as  to  the 
location,  size,  and  gradients  of  the  main  channels  of  storm  water  dis- 
charge, of  sewerage  discharge,  of  general  street  traffic,  and  of  street 
railway  traffic.  Normally,  it  should  also  involve  consideration  of  the 
requirements  of  the  future  as  to  other  railway  lines,  including  inter- 
urban  and  rapid  transit  lines  and  freight  facilites,  and  sometimes 
commercial  waterways. 

The  percentage  of  the  whole  town  area  required  to  make  even  a 
liberal  provision  for  the  future  in  respect  to  such  main  lines  of  circu- 
lation really  involves  so  small  an  addition  to  the  percentage  normally 
set  apart  for  local  streets  that  it  does  not  appreciably  affect  the  con- 
venient compactness  of  a  town  during  the  years  before  it  grows  up  to 
the  need  of  the  increased  means  of  circulation,  nor  does  it  at  all  dimin- 
ish the  total  valuation  of  private  lands.  The  chief  danger  of  really 
burdening  the  community  through  setting  apart  such  areas  long  in 
advance  of  the  immediate  necessity  for  their  public  use  is  two-fold : 
They  are  withdrawn  from  the  many  useful  purposes  to  which  they 
could  be  put  if  left  in  private  hands,  even  without  being  built  upon, 
and  the  public  is  burdened  with  their  unproductive  maintenance  or 
even  induced  into  undertaking  large  expenses  of  construction  upon 
them  long  in  advance  of  any  real  necessity. 

Of  course,  the  mere  careful  planning  of  such  a  system  of  ade- 
quate main  arteries  of  circulation  does  not  involve  any  such  danger, 
but  in  order  that  the  planning  shall  lead  to  practical  results  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  take  some  legal  steps  to  prevent  the  erection  of  obstructive 
buildings  within  the  areas  designated  for  the  future  arteries,  and  to 
do  so  long  before  the  public  needs  to  use  the  whole  of  the  reserved 
space.  In  most  cases,  however,  by  the  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  take 
any  public  steps  to  prevent  the  erection  of  buildings  within  such  a 
reservation,  it  is  reasonable  to  lay  out  within  it,  for  present  needs, 
a  street  of  ordinary  width  (if  such  does  not  already  exist)  and  at 
that  time  an  easement  can  be  taken  on  the  rest  of  the  area  by  estab- 
lishing a  building  line  which  will  permanently  prevent  the  obstruction 
of  the  wider  artery  by  buildings  while  leaving  that  portion  of  the 
land  no  yet  required  by  the  public  to  be  used  by  the  abutters  for 
gardens  or  other  such  purposes. 

Almost  the  same  procedure  applies  to  local  parks  and  playgrounds 
as  to  district  thoroughfares,  and  the  German  principle  is  a  sound  one 
which  declares  that  whenever  any  tract  of  land  is  opened  up  for  sub- 
division into  streets  and  lots,  a  proper  percentage  of  public  open  space 
to  provide  for  all  the  needs  of  that  locality  when  fully  populated 
must  be  dedicated,  or  must  be  acquired  by  the  municipality  in  the 
vicinity  and   assessed   upon   the   land   pro   rata. 

Equally  important  with  establishing  an  adequate  standard  for 
main  arteries  of  circulation  and  public  open  spaces  and  providing  for 
them  while  the  land  is  yet  but  sparsely  occupied,  is  the  need  of  es- 
tablishing a  standard  of  open  spaces  for  assuring  light  and  air  to  all  the 
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buildings  of  a  town  before  tlie  inirestricled  jjlay  of  economic  com- 
petition shall  have  imposed  a  w  IkjIIv  needless  standard  of  crowding  and 
darkness.  No  matter  how  far  a  town  may  see  fit  to  go  or  how  short 
it  may  see  fit  to  stop,  as  concerns  planning  and  regulating  the  develop- 
ment of  private  property  in  other  respects;  no  matter  wdiether  it  leaves 
the  layout  of  local  streets  wholly  to  the  initiative  of  landowners,  or 
fixes  every  one  of  them  according  to  a  set  plan ;  no  matter  what  its 
building  law  may  be;  it  owes  to  its  citizens  and  to  the  whole  body  of 
its  landowners  the  definite  establishment  of  standards  beyond  which  its 
land  owners  may  not  be  driven  by  economic  competition  in  crowding 
the  land  with  buildings. 

Ten  thousand  dwellings  of  a  given  cubic  capacity  and  of  a  given 
quality  of  construction  cost  about  the  same  to  build  when  they  are  so 
spaced  that  every  room  is  light  and  airy  as  when  they  are  crowded 
together  in  a  dark  and  pestilential  slum.  A  town  of  a  given  popu- 
lation, other  things  being  equal,  has  about  the  same  total  land  valu- 
ation wdiere  it  is  spread  sufficiently  to  give  all  its  people  decent  living 
conditions  as  when  large  portions  of  them  must  live  and  work  in  dark 
and  ill  ventilated  rooms. 

^^  here  unsanitary  and  uncomfortable  crowding  of  the  building 
masses  is  avoided  the  extra  cost  involved  is  mainly  in  a  somewhat 
greater  length  of  local  streets  with  their  underground  service  mains. 
That  extra  cost  is  so  small  a  fraction  of  the  total  cost  of  buildings 
and  lots  as  to  be  almost  negligible,  and  it  is  not,  of  course,  a  desire  to 
avoid  this  slight  extra  cost  of  street  construction  and  maintenance 
which  causes  injurious  crowding  of  building  masses,  but  merely  the 
pressure  of  commercial  necessity  where  land  values  are  fixed  in  re- 
lation to  the  rental  derivable  from  th  most  crowded  condition  which 
is  possible  under  the  law  without  driving  away  tenants. 

\\'e  are  all  familiar  with  the  tendency.  W'e  all  know  that  in 
towns  of  moderate  size  it  is  the  exception  for  buildings  to  be  so 
crowded  as  to  darken  each  others'  rooms  unduly,  while  with  increas- 
ing land  values,  the  temptation  to  crowd  becomes  greater  by  im- 
perceptible degrees  and  the  standard  of  the  town  by  slow  degrees 
is  lowered.  All  of  us  who  know  New  York  are  prepared  to  believe 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  progress  downward  except 
in  the  establishment  of  minimum  requirements  by  law. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  arrest  the  progress  of  congestion  at  an 
earlier  point  as  at  a  later.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  have  a  great  city  which 
is  composed  of  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  buildings  as  a  more 
congested  city  of  equal  population,  living  under  less  favorable 
conditions. 

It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  prime  duties  to  be  faced  in  Town 
rianning  to  define  and  firmly  establish  standards  in  respect  to  the 
obstruction  of  light  and  air  by  l)uilding  masses. 

Town  Planning  is  much  more  than  the  things  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of ;  there  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  the  town  that  lies  beyond  its  purview 
and  it  is,  or  should  be,  at  all  points,  dominated  by  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  aesthetic  values  that  can  be  realized  in  solving  the  problems  of 
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town  development;  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  its  paramount  duty, 
at  the  present  day,  is  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  assuring  the  future 
town,  at  all  stages  of  its  growth,  of  adequate  main  arteries  of  circula- 
tion, adequate  public  open  spaces  for  recreation,  and  adequate  spaces 
for  the  admission  of  light  and  air  to  every  room  in  which  its  future 
citizens  shall  work  and  live. 

The  opportunity  before  the  cities  of  the  Canadian  West  in  respect 
to  effective  Town  Planning  is  peculiarly  favorable.  If  they  will 
seize  that  oportunity  and  attack  the  problem  directly  and  courageously 
in  the  light  of  success  and  failure  elsewhere  they  will  not  only  profit 
their  own  citizens  greatly,  but  will,  I  believe,  materially  advance  the 
science  and  art  of  Town  Planning  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  world. 

DISCUSSION 

PROF.  PERRY,  Winnipeg:  I  might  say  that  in  our  own  Province 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  in  order  to  preserve  a  proper  rela- 
tion between  municipalities  and  large  corporations,  our  government  sav/ 
fit,  and  wisely  so,  to  appoint  a  person  whose  judgment  would  be 
final  with  regard  to  any  question  in  connection  with  the  law.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  solution  of  the  question  before  us  must  lie  on 
somewhat  the  same  lines.  There  must  be  a  man  with  knowldge  of 
municipal  matters  to  whom  these  very  points  could  be  referred,  and  to 
such  person  should  be  given  a  veto  power,  to  vote  undesirable  legis- 
lation enacted  by  any  council  or  any  municipality  where  they  were 
never  brought  in  touch  with  these  things  and  had  no  special  know- 
ledge of  them,  also  legislation  might  be  brought  in  to  prevent  conditions 
being  landed  upon  a  community  before  the  significance  of  the  state 
of  affairs  becomes  apparent  to  them.  It  seems  to  me  there  should  be 
some  such  commission  as  that  appointed  in  a  municipal  line,  just  as 
it  has  been  in  a  legal  line. 

ALDERMAN  BEILFUS,  Chicago:  I  do  not  know  just  what 
your  condition  is  in  that  regard ;  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  it,  but 
it  seems  to  me  in  this  matter  of  city  planning  another  vital  point  which 
should  be  considered  is  home  rule.  The  city  itself  should  regulate  its 
own  affairs.  Now,  we  unfortunately  in  Chicago,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
same  in  most  of  the  States,  are  governed  by  the  Legislature;  in  our 
case  by  the  City  of  Springfield.  And  there  we  have  a  more  deplor- 
able condition  as  to  the  calibre  of  the  men  than  what  we  have  had  in 
the  council.  And  those  gentlemen  are  given  the  power  to  say  what 
shall  or  shall  not  be  permitted.  There  was  perhaps  a  dozen  things  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  that  we  took  up  and  dropped,  such  as :  if  you 
desired  to  put  a  machine  shop  in  a  residential  district  you  would  have 
to  get  two-thirds  of  the  people  to  give  their  consent;  the  same  ap- 
plies to  lumber  yards  and  other  things.  What  we  would  like  to 
have  is  home  rule  in  those  respects  and  I  think  the  municipalities  should 
regulate  their  own  affairs,  or  at  least  make  suggestions  in  that  direc- 
tion. If  we  had  that  right  in  Chicago  we  could  do  a  great  deal  more 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city  than  we  can  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
got  to  go  down  to  Springfield  and  when  we  do  go  down  we  find  an 
unlearned  class  of  people  legislating  for  us. 
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I  hope  that  the  opinions  of  a  body  of  men.  such  as  this,  coming 
from  various  directions,  will  have  great  effect  on  public  sentiment. 

DR.  HODGETTS:  Lest  we  forget.  I  think  the  instance  of  Dr. 
Seymour  refusing  to  give  his  consent  to  the  erection  of  an  ill-planned 
apartment  block  indicates  that  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
that  he  had  full  knowledge  of  what  he  was  doing,  and  was  acting 
so  as  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  people  in  condemning  such  a  proposi- 
tion as  was  presented  to  him,  and  should  be  put  on  record.  I  there- 
fore move  that  this  conference  entirely  disapproves  of  the  scheme  of 
one-roomed  apartment  buildings,  as  condemned  by  Dr.  Seymour,  and 
that  it  should  be  brought  before  the  committee. 

I  think  that  the  province  should  have  commissions  along  the  lines 
suggested  in  my  paper.  We  cannot  throw  this  burden  on  Winnipeg 
alone.  Let  us  employ  proper  men ;  it  is  not  only  a  health  matter,  it 
is  an  architectural  matter,  an  engineering  matter,  a  financial  matter, 
a  legal  matter,  and  we  must  in  our  provinces  appoint  a  committee 
with  power  to  veto  even  home  rule,  for  we  know  what  municipalities 
have  been  in  the  past  and  they  will  be  the  same  in  the  future.  We 
are  cursed  with  incompetent  aldermen  in  Canada,  and  I  think  we 
should  have  some  central  power,  and  they  should  be  vested  with 
power  to  carry  out  beneficial  schemes  in  this  connection.  In  Germany 
they  have  a  body  of  men  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
and  on  whom  the  authority  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  requirements 
rests. 

PROFESSOR  PERRY:  I  would  like  to  second  that  motion.  That 
is  a  concrete  case  of  where  the  municipality  was  ignorant  of  the  proper 
methods.  To  effect  good  laws  on  this  matter  it  requires  men  w^ith 
special  knowledge.  I  think  there  should  be  a  board  of  trained  experts 
who  would  be  able  to  say  what  is  and  what  is  not  good  for  the 
people's  health. 

MR.  EVANS  :  On  this  question  of  home  rule,  or  control  by  the 
legislature  in  the  Unitel  States  according  to  the  constitution,  and  to 
our  country,  by  the  province,  because  the  municipality  is  the  creature 
of  the  province  and  of  the  state.  The  state  or  the  provmce  has  the 
superior  jurisdiction,  and  the  municipality  is  created  for  certain  pur- 
poses and  its  administration  is  controlled  by  the  Province  or  State. 
But  I  think  that  the  source  of  the  trouble  comes  from  the  fact  that 
both  your  numicipalities  and  ours  have  to  go  to  the  legislature  very 
often  for  jjarticular  legislation.  If  we  do  anything  at  all  in  the  City 
of  \\'innii)eg  out  of  the  ordinary,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  to  the 
legislature  for  definite  approval  of  that  particular  thing.  Our  courts, 
very  pro])crly,  strictly  interpret  the  exact  terms  of  our  charter,  so 
that  there  has  to  be  definite  legislation  therefore  for  everything  we 
do.  In  the  United  States  your  state  authorities  also  exercise  the  same 
powers  of  appointment,  and  even  to  enactments  referring  to  the  cities. 
We  haven't  got  to  the  same  extent  the  difficulties  from  that  source. 
It  seems  to  me  in  this  respect  the  English  system  is  better  than  ours. 
There  they  have  what  is  called  a  "General  Clauses  Act"  which  says 
that  the  city  may  do  so  and  so.  but  l)cfore  they  actually  do  it.  you 
must  secure  the  administrative  sanction  of  a  body  of  experts  of  the 
Local    Government    Board.      If.    instead    of    the    verv    elaborate  citv 
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charters  which  cover  the  administration  of  our  cities,  we  had  a  gen- 
eral clause  or  two  saying  that  the  cities  could  administrate  their  own 
affairs  and  make  the  necessary  hy-laws.  but  before  putting  them  into 
force  they  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Experts,  this 
would  give  you  what  is  absolutely  necessary ;  viz.  central  administrative 
control,  and  yet  you  would  not  have  to  go  to  the  legislature  for  power 
to  add  certain  clauses  to  your  charter  every  time  a  needed  reform  was 
necessary.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  members  of  the  legislature 
would  not  be  familiar  with  the  peculiar  conditions  obtaining  in  your 
cities,  and  it  would  probably  take  six  months  or  longer  to  pass  the 
amendments. 

MAYOR  ARMSTRONG,  Edmonton:  I  would  like  to  say  in 
connection  with  what  has  been  said  by  our  friend  from  Chicago  and 
Dr.  Hodgetts.  It  seems  to  be  a  case  of  more  or  less  intelligence.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  Chicago,  that  city  has  a  greater 
intelligence  to  draw  from  to  solve  her  own  problems  than  the  Legis- 
lature at  Springfield.  But  there  are  conditions  that  may  be  just  the 
reverse.  Take  a  little  jerk-water  town  in  the  State  of  Illinois;  it  may 
be  that  the  intelligence  of  the  Legislature  is  a  good  deal  greater  than 
the  intelligence  that  is  brought  in  to  bear  on  the  local  council.  We 
have  a  great  many  towns  in  Alberta  that  are  being  incorporated,  or 
at  least  incorporation  is  sought  for  them,  and  in  a  great  many  cases 
these  are  land  speculations  pure  and  simple.  Now,  we  discussed  the 
thing  last  year,  and  when  I  say  ''we"  that  means  the  City  Engineer  of 
Edmonton,  myself  and  a  few  people  who  are  interested  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  our  idea  was  to  approach  the  Government  of  the  Province 
of  Alberta  with  a  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  Central  Board.  The 
Board  was  to  be  composed  of  a  doctor,  a  civil  engineer,  and,  of  course, 
we  did  not  forget  ourselves,  a  landscape  architect,  a  real  estate  man, 
several  merchants  and  so  on,  making  a  very  comprehensive,  broad- 
minded  board,  which  would  have  the  control  especially  of  the  newly 
created  towns.  The  idea  was  that  this  board  should  meet  and  be  in 
session,  so  as  to  be  able  to  advise  the  Legislature  on  anything  that  was 
to  come  up,  mainly  the  incorporation  of  new  cities,  towns  and  villages; 
and  the  idea  was  further,  that  people  who  wanted  to  incorporate  such 
towns  or  villages  should  make  their  plans  at  any  time  of  the  year  and 
submit  them  to  the  Legislature  during  the  time  the  Legislature  was 
in  session ;  these  plans  to  be  fully  approved  by  the  Board  before  being 
passed  by  the  Legislature. 

The  Bill  covering  this  proposed  Board  will  come  up  for  discussion 
during  the  term  of  the  present  Government,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
passed.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  only  solution  for  curbing  those  land 
speculators  who  buy  a  quarter  section  today  and  lay  out  a  town  to- 
morrow. It  compels  them  to  perfect  their  plans  because  they  have  no 
chance  of  getting  their  plans  accepted  without  first  having  been  ap- 
proved by  this  Board. 

ALD.  EAST,  Edmonton  :  In  preparing  the  new  building  by-law  for 
the  city  of  Edmonton,  the  question  of  tenement  houses  came  up  very 
strongly  and  in  the  new  by-law,  which  has  been  drafted  and  has  passed 
its  second  reading,  it  is  provided  that  apartment  houses  with  suites 
of  no  less  than  three  rooms  be  limited  to  a  size  of  9  x  10.  That  was 
done  on  the  lines  of  moralitv  and  good  health. 


THE  CITY  BEAUTIFUL 

By  MR.  LOUIS  BETZ 

Of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  Town  Planning  Commission  of  Winnipeg  has  honored  me,  by 
the  request  to  read  a  short  paper  before  this  Congress  on  the  subject: 
"Opening  up  and  Beautifying  the  City." 

I  do  not  ])Ossess  any  expert  knowledge  on  this  subject  and  appear 
here  as  a  private  citizen  who  has  been  connected  for  a  number  of  years 
with  the  ]^Iunicipal  Government  of  St.  Paul.  ]\Iy  chief  reason  for 
accepting  this  invitation  is  to  give  emphasis  to  a  movement  which  is 
sweeping  this  country,  and  to  call  attention  to  private  citizens  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  take  a  profound  interest  in — so  that  any  suggestions  which 
I  make  in  this  paper  are  simply  the  opinion  of  a  layman. 

City  or  town  planning  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
to])ics  which  is  now  being  discussed  by  all  people  interested  in  the 
])rogress,  advancement  and  betterment  of  Municipal  Government 
throughout  America.  City  officials  and  prominent  citizens  everywhere 
are  giving  the  subject  much  and  earnest  attention.  It  has  taken  on 
extraordinary  proportions  in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  a  sudden  awaken- 
ing in  these  two  sister  nations  of  America  to  the  fact  that  all  our 
cities  have  been  built  up  without  any  regard  whatever  to  some  of  the 
principal  functions  of  a  municipality.  These  are:  First,  to  provide 
suitable  areas  for  the  construction  of  homes,  and  to  regulate  their 
construction  as  to  sanitary  conditions,  safety  to  occupants  and  to  pro- 
vide suitable  and  proper  environments.  Second,  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary areas  for  the  workshops  of  all  the  people,  factories,  stores,  ware- 
houses, ofP.ce  buildings,  railroad  terminals,  shops,  etc.,  and  the  con- 
struction of  all  these  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  give  to  the  great 
mass  of  people  who  work  in  them,  air,  light  and  an  environment  that 
will  tend  towards  health,  happiness  and  contentment  while  at  work, 
thereby  increasing  the  efficiency  of  all  who  labor,  with  the  resultant, 
economic  gain.  Third,  to  provide  suitable  areas  for  the  recreation  of 
all  the  people,  such  as  parks,  playgrounds,  boulevards  and  water  fronts. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  consideration  in  planning  a  town  or 
city  should  be  to  make  it  a  place  in  which  people  can  live,  work  and 
play,  in  a  manner  that  will  be  productive  of  the  best  citizenship. 

In  sj^eaking  of  "opening  up  a  city,"  we  may  discuss  cities  of 
50,000  inhabitants  or  more,  which  have  been  poorly  or  improperly 
planned  at  the  beginning.  This  includes  most  every  city  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  with  the  possible  exception  in  the  United  States, 
of  Washington  and  Detroit,  which  were  built  up  according  to  a  city 
plan  from  the  beginning.  The  work  of  opening  up  these  cities  will  be 
the  slow  work  of  a  century;  a  beginning  has  been  made,  but  I   am 
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afraid  we  all  started  to  make  plans  for  the  superstructure  instead  of 
first  digging  the  cellar  and  laying  the  foundation.  Up  to  the  present 
time  most  all  city  plans  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  have  one  domin- 
ating feature :  "Civic  Centers,"  "Show  Parks"  and  "Boulevards," 
features  that  cost  an  immense  amount  of  money  and  can  be  enjoyed 
mostly  by  the  well-to-do  class  of  people.  To  my  mind  these  features 
should  come  last,  and  in  planning  the  opening  up  of  a  city,  first  consid- 
eration should  be  given  the  housing  problem.  I  know  that  this  pro- 
blem has  been  taken  up  by  many  cities  separate  from  city  planning; 
some  of  the  eastern  cities  and  states  have  already  passed  excellent  laws 
regarding  the  construction  of  homes.  But  before  considering  city 
planning  on  a  large  scale,  let  us  make  the  home  areas  of  our  city, 
and  especially  those  areas  occupied  by  the  working  class,  wholesome 
and  cheery  places.  After  this  is  done  it  will  be  much  easier  to  go  a 
step  further  and  start  the  widening  of  the  narrow  streets  in  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city.  People  content  wath  their  homes  will  then  want 
easy  access  ot  their  places  of  work,  wide  streets  and  good  transporta- 
tion facilties.  The  widening  of  streets  is  the  great  problem — here  is 
where  the  most  of  us  balk.  It  looks  impossible  and  the  cost  seems  pro- 
hibitive, but  it  must  be  done  in  course  of  time  in  cities  that  have  nar- 
row business  streets,  if  the  people  of  such  city  wish  to  maintain  pro- 
perty values  in  such  districts,  otherwise  the  business  district  will  move 
to  such  areas  where  the  streets  can  accommodate  the  traffic.  This 
condition  is  very  acute  in  the  City  of  St.  Paul  wher  our  main  thorough- 
fare (Seventh  street)  is  only  about  60  feet  wide,  with  double  street 
car  tracks ;  this  leaves  only  space  enough  between  the  outer  rail  of 
the  car  tracks  and  the  curb  for  the  passage  of  one  line  of  vehicles, 
thereby  retarding  traffic  immensely.  If  this  space  were  wide  enough 
for  two  or  three  lines  of  vehicles,  traffic  would  move  almost  twice 
as  fast  and  the  same  conditions  are  true  regarding  the  sidewalks.  The 
more  time  consumed  by  the  movement  of  traffic  through  the  business 
streets  of  a  city,  the  greater  the  money  loss  to  business.  The  minimum 
width  for  a  principal  retail  street  should  not  be  less  than  85  feet ;  from 
that  to  120  or  140  feet,  but  if  too  great  difficulties  prevent  the  widening 
of  a  principal  street,  other  thoroughfares  should  be  opened  up  travers- 
ing such  district,  in  order  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  main 
thoroughfares.  Streets  leading  from  railway  stations  to  hotel  districts, 
should  be  planned  so  as  to  be  direct  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  main  business  arteries,  affording  quick  travel  be- 
tween these  two  points.  The  opening  up  of  entirely  new  avenues  will 
be  found  a  part  of  any  new  city  plan  that  may  be  adopted,  and  here 
we  find  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  especially  in  the  United  States. 
In  cutting  through  squares,  fragments  of  lots  are  always  left  that 
would  have  little  value  unless  attached  to  adjacent  property,  and  then 
leaving  much  property  poorly  suited  for  the  erection  of  such  structures 
as  would  properly  adorn  the  new  thoroughfare.  This  is  hard  to  over- 
come, as  under  the  laws  most  cities  of  the  United  States  have  only 
the  power  to  condemn  such  property  as  is  actually  to  be  used  for 
public  purposes.  Before  comprehensive  city  plans  can  be  realized, 
we  should  have  laws  upon  our  statute  books,  giving  the  city  the 
power  of  excess  condemnation  and  the  right  to  re-plat  and  re-sell 
such  excess  property  abutting  the  improvement  under  such  conditions 
as  it  may  impose.     In  this  way  much  of  the  cost  can  be  realized  from 
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the  enhanced  value  of  the  abutting  property.  London  and  Paris  have 
cut  through  new  avenues  in  this  manner  without  cost  to  the  municipal- 
ity or  its  tax  payers,  the  profit  from  the  property  condemned  in  ex- 
cess of  what  was  actually  needed  paying  for  the  entire  improvement. 
In  the  last  ten  years  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  has  spent  something  like 
$56,000,000  in  opening  up  new  streets  and  beautifying  the  city  and 
mostly  on  this  plan.  In  St.  Paul  we  made  the  attempt  six  years  ago 
to  have  two  such  avenues  cut  through  the  city,  creating  approaches  to 
our  new  state  capitol,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  architectural 
gems  of  our  country ;  but  the  cost  staggered  the  people  and  not  enough 
enthusiasm  could  be  aroused  to  realize  the  undertaking  at  that  time, 
although  we  still  hope  for  its  completion  in  the  near  future.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  committee  who  had  charge  of  this  proposition,  the 
State  Legislature  was  induced  to  create  a  Capitol  Grounds"  Commis- 
sion, and  has  since  appropriated  $300,000,  with  which  this  Commission 
has  purchased  property  surrounding  the  Capitol.  If  the  State  Legisla- 
ture will  make  further  appropriations,  some  day  the  Minnesota  State 
Capitol  will  have  the  setting  that  it  is  entitled  to.  As  to  widening  of 
streets,  St.  Paul  can  report  some  real  progress.  ( )nly  three  weeks  ago 
upon  the  petition  of  a  majority  of  property  holders,  the  Common 
Council  ordered  the  widening  of  Robert  Street  from  Eighth  Street  to 
Central  Avenue,  by  condemning  twelve  and  one-half  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  street,  making  it  85  feet  wide.  This  will  create  an  easy  thorough- 
fare from  one  chief  residential  section  to  within  one  block  of  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  building  line  on  this 
street  from  Eighth  Street  to  the  river,  twelve  and  one-half  feet  back 
of  the  present  line,  so  that  buildings  constructed  in  the  future  will 
be  set  back  to  that  line  with  the  exception  of  the  first  story,  and 
fixing  a  time,  say,  20  or  25  years  hence,  when  all  buildings  must  con- 
form to  the  new  line.  In  this  manner  streets  upon  which  abut  many 
costly  buildings,  can  be  ultimately  widened  and  made  serviceable  for 
the  increased  traffic,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  value  of  butting 
property. 

(3ne  of  the  chief  features  of  any  new  city  plan,  should  be  the 
creation  of  many  small  parks  and  playgrounds,  especially  in  t  he 
congested  residence  districts,  as  such  districts  are  mostly  inhabited  by 
the  working  class  of  people.  As  I  have  said  in  the  beginning,  through- 
out this  country  our  municipalities  in  adopting  park  systems,  have 
laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  creation  of  "show  parks"  and  boule- 
vards" and  the  greatest  amount  of  money  has  been  spent  on  these. 
The  large  parks  are  generally  only  accessible  by  the  tramway  or 
private  conveyance,  and  are  therefore  not  of  constant  benefit  to  the 
ordinary  working  man ;  but  if  we  had  many  open  spaces  through  the 
city  accessible  by  a  few  minutes  walk,  where  the  whole  family  could 
sojourn  after  supper  and  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  without  first  putting 
on  their  Sunday  clothes,  the  benefit  to  the  great  majority  of  people 
would  be  many  times  greater  than  that  which  they  receive  from  the 
distant  large  parks.  These  open  squares  can  be  truly  designated  the 
lungs  of  the  city,  so  the  more  we  have  of  them,  the  healthier  the  pop- 
ulation;  and  there  should  be  music  in  them  once  a  week,  ^\■ould  it 
not  be  wiser  to  provide  these  kind  of  recreation  places  and  beauty 
spots  "first,  before  we  attempt  to  spend  great  sums  of  money  raised  by 
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taxation  (and  a  great  part  of  it  from  these  very  people),  for  the. 
erection  of  monumental  buildings,  "civic  centers,"  "show  parks,"  etc.? 
If  we  make  the  home  areas  of  the  great  mass  of  working  people  at- 
tractive and  healthy,  will  not  their  appetite  be  whetted  for  something 
more  beautiful,  and  the  natural  result  be  that  the  tax  payers  instead 
of  blocking  the  attempt  to  create  civic  centers,  show  parks  and  boule- 
vards, will  loosen  their  purse  strings  and  demand  them?  The  "City 
Beautiful"  is  our  goal,  but  before  we  can  reach  that  goal  we  must 
first  provide  for  the  "city  practical"  and  gradually  lead  up  to  the 
"beautiful."  City  planning  has  taken  hold  of  every  corner  of  America, 
and  all  communities  are  active  (as  they  should  be)  in  securing  for 
themselves  a  comprehensive  city  plan,  but  there  has  not  been  much 
actual  work  accomplished,  and  this  may  be  fortunate,  if,  as  suggested, 
some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  present  city  plans  are  v/rong. 

Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  when  our  country  begins  actual  work 
on  changing  the  character  of  our  cities  according  to  the  newly  adopted 
plans,  that  work  will  be  done  right. 


SOME  OF  THE  FUNDAMENTAL   PROBLEMS 
OF  TOWN  PLANNING 

By  MR.  J.  ANTRIM  HALDERMAN 

Town  Planning  Engineer  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


The  true  conception  of  the  modern  city  can  be  no  more  appropriate- 
ly or  elegantly  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Stanley  D.  Adshead, 
Professor  of  Civic  Design  in  the  University  of  Liverpool,  who  says : — 
"In  the  contemplation  of  a  city,  we  have  before  us  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  the  works  of  man;  its  solid  walls  tell  us  of  his  stubborn 
will,  its  fine  facades  of  his  success,  its  twisted  streets  of  his  uncer- 
tainty of  purpose,  the  squalor  of  its  slums  of  his  defeat.  It  is  in 
human  life  we  find  the  secret  of  its  growth  and  man  himself  is  but 
a  reflection  of  its  breadth." 

"A  city  is  the  greatest  of  the  works  of  art ;  written  on  its  walls 
are  the  traditions  and  the  history  of  the  past,  outlined  in  its  composition 
is  the  imprint  of  the  human  soul.  The  city  is  a  great  stage,  and  city 
building  is  a  real  theatrical  art.  Mellowed  in  harmonious  color  and 
reflecting  the  soft  blue  of  the  sky,  the  effect  of  its  sunlit  walls  is  such 
as  the  most  brilliant  stage  display  can  but  poorly  suggest.  And  yet  it  is 
but  the  back-ground  of  the  citizen  who  traverses  its  ways.  Great  is  the 
city  whose  architecture  is  passed  unnoticed  by  the  crowd,  but  unfelt. 
Great  is  its  presentment  when  its  more  important  buildings  alone  de- 
mand conscious  attention,  leaving  the  rest  but  subconsciously  felt. 
Convincing  is  its  merit  when  the  persistent  formality  of  its  street  is 
conducive  to  a  sense  of  respect  and  arouses  in  the  heart  of  the  cttizen 
that  pride  of  citizenship  alone  engendered  bv  civic  art." 

\\'hat  a  splendid  epitome  of  the  real  dignity  and  grandeur  of  those 
vast  masterpieces  of  man's  creative  genius  which  most  of  us  are  prone 
to  regard  merely  as  hives  of  human  industry  in  which  we  are  born, 
pursue  our  destinies  for  a  brief  space,  and  then  pass  on  to  our  reward. 

How  seldom  do  we  pause,  in  our  headlong  hurry  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  to  contemplate  the  splendid  triumphs  of  human  ambition 
and  achievement  as  exemplified  in  the  physical  development  of  great 
cities;  how  little  does  the  average  citizen  see,  or  feel,  or  care,  that,  in 
the  creation  of  the  city  in  which  he  feels  the  conscious  pride  of  partner- 
ship, some  of  his  fellow-citizens  are  courageously  grappling  with  grave 
and  perplexing  problems  upon  the  intelligent  solution  of  whicli  de- 
pends not  only  his  city's  place  and  prestage  in  the  world,  but  his  own 
comfort,  convenience,  health  and  happiness.  And  yet,  the  progress  of 
civilization  through  the  centuries,  and  the  zenith  of  man's  greatness 
in  every  age,  are  marked  and  measured  by  the  cities  that  have  risen, 
ruled  and  fallen  in  their  turn.  The  power,  wealth,  and  glory  of 
Egypt,   Persia,   Greece  and   Rome  are   revealed   only  by  wresting'  the 
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secrets  of  the  past  from  the  ruins  of  their  once  splendid  cities.  And 
so  will  the  story  of  the  marvelous  progress  and  achievement  of  our 
own  "Industrial  Epoch"  be  told  to  the  civilization  of  the  centuries  to 
come  through  the  records  of  our  cities ;  not,  let  us  hope  through  the 
mournful  medium  of  tragic  failures  and  chaotic  ruins,  but  through  en- 
during monuments  to  steadfast  accomplishment  and  the  skill  and  genius 
that  have  made  us  great. 

Since  the  "traditions  and  the  history  of  the  past"  are  to  be  written 
on  the  walls  of  our  cities,  let  us  build  those  walls  to  carry  fine  tradi- 
tions and  glorious  history ;  let  us  lay  their  foundations  deep  and  strong 
and  enduring;  let  us  raise  the  superstructure  to  express  the  courage, 
confidence,  faith,  and  high  ideals  that  must  be  ours  if  our  cities  are  to 
successfully  resist  the  desolating  touch  of  time.  This  does  not  mean 
that  every  stone  we  lay,  and  every  wall  we  rear,  and  every  roof  we 
spread  must  defy  the  ravages  of  time ;  but  it  does  mean  that,  in  the 
planning  and  the  building  of  our  cities,  we  must  have  a  wide  vision  of 
the  future,  a  strong  faith  in  the  important  part  our  city  is  to  play  in 
that  future,  and  the  courage  to  insist  that  every  forward  step  we  take 
shall  be  a  substantial  gain  in  establishing  our  right  to  rank  above  the 
city-builders  of  the  past.  We  cannot  hope  to  leap,  at  one  grand  bound, 
beyond  the  storied  fame  of  Thebes,  Persepolis,  Athens  and  Rome,  but 
we  can  hope  to  create  cities  that,  unlike  those  ancient  sepulchres  of 
despotic  power,  shall  typify  the  spirit  and  courage  with  which  the 
people,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  have  co-operated  in  the  progress 
and  achievements  of  the  marvellous  age  in  which  we  live. 

The  cities  of  the  past  were  built  by  slaves,  whose  only  inspiration 
was  a  master's  lash ;  and  slaves  destroyed  them  when  the  master's  ar- 
rogance drove  the  lash  too  deep.  The  cities  of  the  present  have  been 
built  to  meet  the  imperative  needs  of  sudden  and  impulsive  growth ; 
they  have  fulfilled  their  mission  but  imperfectly  and  reconstruction  is 
the  heavy  price  they  must  pay  if  their  prestage  is  to  be  maintained. 
The  city  of  the  future  will  be  a  city  built  on  the  broad  basis  of  the 
common  welfare  of  the  human  race  ;not  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  auto- 
crats or  to  create  wealth  and  power  for  a  favored  few  through  the  con- 
certed energy  of  the  citizen  masses,  but  to  gratify  the  wish  and  confirm 
the  right  of  those  masses  to  enjoy  their  just  share  of  the  fruits  of 
their  united  efforts  and  the  amenities  that  are  the  just  reward  of  social 
and  civic  duties  well  and  faithfully  performed. 

Let  us  take  cognizance  of  the  lessons  taught  us  by  the  experience 
of  the  cities  of  the  past  and  of  the  present;  of  the  causes  that  have 
led  to  the  fall  of  the  former,  and  the  failure,  or  partial  failure,  of  the 
latter  to  meet  the  tests  of  time.  Rome,  that  "sat  on  her  seven  hills 
and  from  that  point  of  vantage  ruled  the  world"  met  the  inevitable 
fate  of  the  city  that  ruled  selfishly,  arrogantly,  and  oppressively;  let 
us,  in  planning  the  cities  of  this  continent,  cities  that  shall  play  a 
mighty  part  in  the  progress  of  the  years  to  come,  plan  them  with  a 
far-seeing  vision,  with  a  wise  conception  of  the  equality  of  human 
rights,  and  with  the  firm  confidence  that  what  we  build  shall  stand  as 
perpetual  monuments  to  a  race  that  ruled  through  the  common  in- 
telligence, patriotism  and  civic  virtue  of  all  the  people. 

You  men   and  women  of   the   Great  Northwest,   who   are   in   the 
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vang^uard  of  the  civilization  of  a  new  land,  are  carving  new  common- 
wealth's from  the  boundless  plains,  have  the  history  of  the  successes 
and  the  failures  of  centuries  of  city-building  to  teach  you  the  art  of 
planning  wiselv  and  accomplishing  splendidly  in  the  creating  of  the 
cities  that  are  springing  up  almost  like  magic  throughout  this  broad 
land.  , 

it  is  not  many  years  since  such  names  as  AX'innipeg,  Regina,  Cal- 
gary and  Edmonton  sounded  like  vague  echoes  thrown  out  across  vast 
desert  spaces ;  today  we  find  they  stand  for  substantial  cities  moving 
with  great  strides  along  the  path  of  modern  progress,  full  of  fine  im- 
pulses, and  driven  on  by  the  courage  that  conquers  and  the  confidence 
that  compels  success. 

And  with  this  courage  and  confidence  they  approach  the  problems 
that  are  engaging  the  serious  attention  of  the  thoughtful  citizens  of 
every  progressive  community — the  problems  of  modern  "City  Plan- 
ning,'"— and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  or  at  least  suggesting, 
some  of  these  problems  that  this  paper  has  been  prepared. 

And  what  are  these  problems,  and  why  the  world  wide  mterest  in 
them  that  has  been  aroused  in  recent  years?  Some  of  them  are  as  old 
as  civilization  and  some  have  been  born  of  the  industrial  progress  of 
our  own  time.  History  repeats  itself  in  city  building  as  it  does  in  all 
things  else,  but  with  new  conditions  and  new  responsibilities.  The 
problems  of  city  planning  today  involve  the  practical  and  economic 
co-ordination  of  all  those  broad  human  activities  that  have  developed 
through  the  concentration  of  the  people  in  closely  knit  communities. 

City  planning,  until  quite  recently,  had  but  a  narrow  meaning. 
The  "City  Plan."  in  the  indifferent  manner  in  which  it  was  formerly 
regarded,  meant  merely  a  plan  of  streets,  but  in  its  newer  and  broader 
sense  it  also  includes,  or  should  include,  the  distribution  of  parks, 
squares,  playgrounds,  and  other  open  public  spaces,  the  improvement 
of  water  fronts  and  all  other  property  which  may  be  subject  to  public 
control.  Some  of  the  most  advanced  planners,  those  of  England  under 
the  Town  Planning  Act  of  1909  and  those  of  Germany  under  their 
zoning  system,  l)clievc  it  should  also  include  the  regulation  of  the 
sub-division,  use,  and  improvement  of  private  property.  We  are 
Scarcely  j^repared  to  accept  these  English  and  German  doctrines  in 
..America,  but  the  time  will  probably  come  when  we  must  reconcile  our- 
reives  to  them. 

The  "city  plan"  even  in  its  narrow  limitation  as  a  plan  of  streets, 
is  the  foundation  and  framework  upon  which  the  city  is  built,  and  its 
ciiaracter  affects,  directly  or  indirectly,  every  department  of  the  city 
government,  every  class  of  society,  and  every  branch  of  industry  and 
trade.  Piut  modern  "city  planning"  goes  much  farther  than  this  and 
has  a  far  broader  scope ;  it  goes  beyond  streets  and  squares  and  in- 
volves every  function  of  the  city;  it  reaches  the  homes  and  the  health, 
the  work  and  the  play,  of  the  community ;  it  aims  toward  the  systematic 
co-ordination  and  development  of  the  physical  features  and  social 
forces  of  the  city  in  a  manner  which  shall  give  greater  encouragement 
and  larger  opportunity  for  every  legitimate  enterprise  and  ambition 
of  its  people:  it  is  altruistic  in  its  intent,  and  its  ultimate  object  is  the 
making  of  better  citizens  as  well  as  better  cities;  in  its  most  compre- 
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hensive  meaning  and  broadest  intent  it  involves  so  many  and  such 
varied  physical  and  social  elements  that  no  one  person  can  hope  to 
solve,  or  suggest  solutions  for,  all  of  its  problems.  The  planning  of 
a  modern  city  which  shall  fully  satisfy  all  present  needs  and  anticipate 
and  meet  the  necessities  of  the  future  in  any  large  degree  demands 
the  best  service  of  the  skill  and  genius  of  many  professions,  arts,  and 
trades,  no  one  of  which,  working  alone,  can  accomplish  great  results, 
but  all  of  which,  working  in  co-operation,  may  achieve  a  large  meas- 
ure of  success. 

The  problem  of  modern  city  planning  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
under  three  divisions.  First,  and  largest  and  most  important,  is  the 
physical  division,  embracing  the  purely  constructive  problem  involved 
in  the  development  of  street  systems,  of  transportation  and  public 
service  facilities,  and  of  public  and  private  property.  Second,  the 
social  division,  in  which  fall  all  those  activities  which  may  be  carried 
on  in  the  interest  of  the  social  welfare  of  the  community.  Third,  the 
aesthetic  division,  new  in  American  city  planning  and  not  as  yet  con- 
sidered essential,  but  which  will  grow  in  importance  as  our  cities  grow 
in  wealth  and  ambition  and  as  our  citizens  grow  in  culture,  refinement 
and  civic  pride.  Although  we  may  speak  of  these  as  divisions,  no 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  them ;  no  problem  in- 
volved in  any  one  of  them  can  be  worked  out  to  its  best  conclusion 
that  does  not  give  each  proper  place  and  weight ;  the  elements  of  all 
must  enter  in  just  proportion  into  every  true   solution. 

In  taking  a  close  view  of  these  problems  let  us  begin  as  the  city 
itself  begins — with  the  planning  of  streets.  The  subject  of  streets  may 
seem  a  threadbare  one,  but  in  considering  the  fundamentals  of  city 
planning  it  cannot  be  neglected,  for  the  very  step  in  the  creation  of  a 
town  or  city  is  the  preparation  of  a  plan  of  its  streets,  for  without 
streets,  or  ])ublic  passageways  serving  as  such,  there  could  be  no  city; 
therefore,  the  street  system  may  fairly  be  considered  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  city,  with  all  its  countless  activities,  rests,  and  unless 
the  foundation  shall  be  properly  proportioned  and  constructed,  the 
structure  reared  upon  it  will  be  subject  to  the  constant  menace  of 
failure,  decay  and  ruin. 

Almost  invariably  the  street  system  of  a  new  town  has  been  pre- 
pared by  or  for  a  proprietor  or  proprietary  corporation  and  the  site 
has  been  selected  for  the  promotion  of  some  commercial,  industrial,  or 
social  enterprise.  The  plan  adopted  has  usually  provided  only  for 
the  development  of  a  limited  area  with  little  regard  for  future  expan- 
sion; if  the  enterprise  proved  successful  the  town  gradually  grew  be- 
yond the  original  limits  of  the  plan  and  the  owners  of  adjacent  pro- 
perty began  to  lay  out  streets  and  sub-divide  their  land,  some- 
times in  conformity  with  the  original  plan,  but  more  often  in  the 
manner  most  advantageous  to  their  own  immediate  purposes  and  profits 
without  regard  for  any  existing  system  or  future  exigency.  It  is  just 
here  that  the  evils  of  careless,  irresponsible,  and  ill-considered  street 
planning  begin  to  take  root  unless  there  shall  be  some  public  body  with 
sufficient  authority,  foresight  and  skill  to  control  and  direct  the  plan- 
ning of  extensions  with  due  regard  for  public  service  as  well  as 
private  rights. 
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Once  established  and  built  upon,  the  street  becomes  more  nearly 
permanent  than  any  other  feature  of  the  city.  Assuming  that  the 
city  will  grow  to  metropolitan  proportions  and  continue  to  prosper 
indefinitely,  the  passing  of  time  may  witness  an  endless  process  of 
demolition  and  reconstruction  of  its  buildings  to  meet  the  needs  of  new 
conditions,  methods  of  trade  and  transportation  may  be  revolutionized, 
business  and  social  customs  may  be  transformed,  the  forms  and 
methods  of  every  class  of  public  service  necessary  to  the  health,  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  people  may  change,  the  people  may  change, 
the  people  themselves  may  have  new  ambitions,  new  ideals  and  new 
activities ;  the  tendency  of  all  these  changes  will  be  to  incrase  the  im- 
portance and  usefulness  of  the  public  highways,  but  no  matter  what 
changes  come  or  what  new  demands  upon  it  may  be  made,  so  long  as 
the  city  endures,  the  street  system  will  offer  the  strongest  resistence 
to  the  process  of  transformation;  its  evils  will  be  the  most  difficult  to 
reform  and  opportunities  for  its  improvement  will  become  fewer  as 
the  years  pass  away;  therefore,  the  best  judgment  and  skill  and  the 
keenest  foresight  of  the  probable  future  usefulness  of  the  street  should 
1)c  called  to  its  original  planning. 

The  expenditure  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  streets 
are  among  the  largest  items  of  the  municipal  budget,  and  the  investment 
is  one  that  can  return  no  direct  profits.  The  street  enters  constantly 
and  intimately  into  the  daily  life  of  the  citizen  and  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  his  comfort  and  convenience.  The  economical  construction, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  every  other  public  utility  depends  upon 
the  street,  but  none  of  them  receive  so  little  really  intelligent  thought 
or  skillful  attention,  and  in  none  of  them  is  there  a  larger  opportunity, 
or  one  more  neglected,  for  the  practical  exercise  of  economy ;  the  most 
expert  engineering  skill  is  called  to  the  planning  of  other  public  works, 
but  the  planning  of  the  street  system  is  too  often  done  in  a  prefunctory 
manner  by  the  municipal  officers  charged  with  the  duty,  or  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  real  estate  operator;  long  established  custom 
or  the  force  of  habit  have  controlled  in  the  one  instance  and  personal 
interest  in  the  other. 

l5oston  and  Salt  Lake  City  may  be  taken  as  contrasting  examples 
of  arbitrary,  wasteful,  and  unscientific  planning.  In  one  the  streets 
have  just  "happened."  and  happened  of  an  average  width  of  less  than 
fifty  feet;  in  the  other  they  were  regularly  laid  out  of  the  grand  width 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  when  land  was  plenty  and  cheap. 
Every  line  of  activity  is  hampered  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  one, 
while  the  cost  of  the  improvement  and  the  maintenance  of  the  excessive- 
ly wide  ones  of  the  other  is  a  burden  too  great  for  the  community  to 
bear.  Between  these  two  extremes  we  find  cities  laid  out  with  streets 
of  whatever  arbitrary  width  the  founders  happened  to  adopt  and  what- 
ever the  founder  did  adopt  was  pretty  certain  to  become  the  standard 
and  be  applied  to  all  extensions.  Although  every  community  in  which 
human  beings  have  congregated  since  the  creation,  whether  it  be  a 
colony  of  barbarians  or  the  metropolis  of  a  continent,  has  expanded 
rapidly,  few  of  our  planners  seem  to  have  realized  that  American 
cities  would  probably  expand  in  like  manner,  and  most  of  them  have 
violated  the  natural  law  of  urban  growth  by  establishing  rectangular 
systems  instead  of  radial  ones. 
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The  large  importance  of  the  street  hes  in  the  fact  that  the  entire 
system  of  transportation  throughout  the  city  depends  upon  it,  that  it  is 
a  controhing  element  in  the  development  of  property  and  the  making 
of  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  that  it  is  the  principal  factor  in  en- 
couraging and  promoting  the  physical  expression  of  civic  art. 

Transportation  and  the  street  are  as  inseparable  as  they  are  in- 
dispensable in  the  working  out  of  a  city's  destiny.  The  dictionary  de- 
fines transportation  as  the  "act  of  conveying" ;  very  simple  and  very 
plain,  but  the  ramifications  involved  in  this  definition  are  almost  in- 
finite ;  it  embraces  every  act  or  agency  by  which  any  object  or  substance 
is  conveyed  from  place  to  place ;  applied  to  the  street  it  includes  every 
means  of  conveyance  under,  upon  or  above  the  surface.  Transportation 
is  the  great  factor,  as  it  is  the  great  problem,  in  the  growth  of  modern 
cities,  and  it  is  the  mainspring  of  the  industrialism  upon  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  modern  state  is  erected.  The  healthy  growth  of  the 
city  depends  upon  the  facilities  offered  by  the  transportation  systems 
for  the  economic  conduct  of  trade  throughout  the  city  and  between  it 
and  its  sources  of  supply  or  its  markets.  The  economy  and  efficiency 
of  urban  transportation  depends  upon  the  street  system  and  must  re- 
ceive first  consideration  in  any  scheme  of  town  planning. 

The  radial  system  of  planning  streets  meets  the  requirements  of 
transportation  more  successfully  than  any  other  method,  as  it  supplies 
the  shortest  possible  routes  for  the  trunk  lines  of  all  kinds  of  public 
service,  but  the  natural  tendency  in  the  application  of  this  system  is 
towards  concentration  in  one  great  center.  A  new  town,  or  the  ex- 
tension of  an  existing  one,  should  be  laid  out  with  the  view  of  encourag- 
ing the  creation  of  a  number  of  centers  each  with  its  scheme  of  radials 
and  proper  connections  wnth  other  centers ;  this  will  naturally  tend  to 
encourage  the  spreading  of  business  areas  and  the  avoidance  of  con- 
centration of  population,  business  and  traffic. 

Concentration  of  business  forces  land  values  to  rise  and  this 
in  turn  invites  congestion  of  population  in  or  near  the  business  center. 
The  best  preventive  of  the  evils  of  congestion  of  population  is  to  so 
control  the  growth  of  the  city  by  intelligent  planning  and  wise  build- 
ing regulations,  that  the  skyscraper,  the  tenement,  and  the  apartment 
house  will  have  little  opportunity  of  getting  a  strong  foothold.  xV  single 
administrative  and  financial  center  may  be  necessary,  and  certain  other 
forms  of  business  directly  concerned  with  those  public  activities  will 
gather  near  it,  but  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  a  general 
distribution  of  the  branches  of  trade  with  which  the  masses  of  the 
people  come  in  direct  and  constant  contact. 

The  first  projection  of  a  town  plan,  or  a  plan  for  street  extension, 
might  well  be  confined  to  such  streets  as  will  form  an  economic  and 
efficient  system  of  main  traffic  streets.  These  should  be  of  generous 
width,  those  connecting  the  more  important  points  or  centers  from  lOO 
to  150  feet,  and  those  of  lesser  importance,  70  or  80  feet.  In  the  im- 
provement of  wide  streets  where  the  full  w^idth  may  not  be  needed  for 
traffic  for  an  indefinite  period  considerable  economy  may  be  effected 
by  improving  only  a  narrow^  driveway  with  a  narrow  sidewalk  on  either 
side,  maintaining  the  remainder  as  grass  plot;  or,  better  still,  if  it  is 
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possible  to  restrict  the  buildings  to  the  lines  of  the  plotted  width,  only 
such  portion  of  the  street  as  is  immediately  necessary  for  traftic  or  may 
be  necessary  in  the  near  future  need  be  opened  and  improved ;  in  either 
case  the  demands  of  increasing  trafiic  can  be  met  by  widening  driveways 
and  footwalks  at  any  time  without  seriously  interfering  with  private 
property,  and  if  the  necessary  for  such  widening  never  arises,  the  street 
will  always  remain  a  very  attractive  one.  In  the  practice  of  this  elastic 
scheme  of  planning,  trees  should  be  planted  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  not  be  disturbed  in  any  readjustment   of  the  driveways. 

Traffic  streets  need  not  necessarily  be  straight,  but  sharp  curves 
and  sudden  jogs  should  be  avoided,  and  change  of  direction  should 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  easy  curves  rather  than  l)y  angles ;  a 
graceful  curve  or  a  well  planned  fork  will  tend  to  break  the  monotony 
of  long,  straight  lines ;  topographical  conditions  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exert  as  large  an  influence  as  in  streets  of  less  importance ; 
detours  which  would  materially  lengthen  the  route  should  only  be 
made  to  avoid  excessive  grades;  some  heavy  cutting  and  filling  is  to  be 
preferred  over  many  windings  in  a  great  traffic  route  which  in  the 
coiu'se  of  events  may  be  called  upon  to  carry  the  trade  of  a  great  city 
for  centtiries ;  the  widths  and  grades  of  a  street  mtist  ustially  be  con- 
sidered paramount  as  established  at  its  original  opening  for  it  is  seldom 
l-hey  can  be  altered  without  almost  prohibitive  cost  after  the  abutting 
property  has  been  built  up. 

The  question  of  grades  is  one  of  great  importance  and  should 
receive  the  most  careful  study;  grades  that  are  steep  or  irregular,  or 
that  break  at  frequent  intervals  are  neither  desirable  for  trallic  or  at- 
tractive in  appearance ;  long,  even  slopes  should  be  obtained  wherever 
possible,  especially  upon  straight  streets,  and  changes  of  grade  should 
be  effected  by  means  of  easy,  vertical  curves  rather  than  by  sharp 
breaks.  Upon  main  traffic  streets  the  maximum  grade  should  not  ex- 
ceed one  in  twenty  unless  physical  conditions  render  it  absolutely  im- 
possible to  kee])  within  it.  and  places  where  it  is  exceeded  should  be 
short,  few  and  far  between.  Maximum  grades  in  Europe,  even  in  hilly 
cities,  are  generally  lighter  than  in  America  and  in  some  instances  are 
kept  w'ithin  the  limit  by  crampeing  or  zigzagging  the  lines.  In  some 
parts  of  Europe  the  law  limits  the  grades  to  one  in  fifty ;  in  Erance 
the  maximum  on  national  highways  is  one  in  thirty-three  and  on  depart- 
mental highways  one  in  twenty. 

The  secondary  traffic  streets  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  width,  should 
be  established  to  connect  the  main  traffic  ones  with  each  other  or  with 
secondary  centers  of  population  and  industry  and  the  two  classes  of 
traffic  streets  should  form  the  skeleton  plan  designed  with  a  view  of 
creating  direct  routes  at  reasonal)le  intervals  throughout  the  entire  city 
and  surrounding  districts  without  regard  for  the  development  of  any 
particular  property,  but  with  the  intelligent  purpose  of  encouraging  an 
equal   distriluition   of  opportunities   for   impro\ement. 

\\  ith  an  efticient  system  of  trafiic  streets  firmly  established  other 
jKirts  of  the  plan,  covering  the  residential  streets  and  those  which  can 
never  be  of  much  importance  to  through  travel,  should  be  left  as 
elastic  as  possible  in  order  that  any  legitimate   form  of   development 
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may  be  accommodated.  .Industrial  sections,  high  class  residential  sec- 
tions, and  sections  given  to  the  modest  type  of  dwellings,  each  requires 
a  different  treatment  of  the  street  plan.  In  factory  districts  the  streets 
surrounding  industrial  plants  should  be  wide  and  straight,  while  those 
in  the  same  vicinity  upon  which  the  homes  of  the  workmen  front  may 
be  of  quite  different  type;  some  of  the  garden  cities  and  industrial 
colonies  of  England  and  Germany  suggest  admirable  arrangements  for 
this  form  of  development,  the  driveways  and  walks  being  narrow  and 
the  buildings  set  back  with  foreyards  or  arranged  around  open  spaces 
or  squares. 

High-class  residential  sections  lend  themselves  to  most  attractive 
forms  of  planning;  houses  built  singly  or  in  pairs  on  large  plots  permit 
greater  freedom  in  establishing  picturesque  conditions  and  narrower 
paved  areas  are  allowable.  The  local  trat'hc  through  a  residential  sec- 
tion may  even  be  accommodated  by  lanes  wide  enough  for  two  vehicles 
to  pass  and  a  single  footwalk,  but  the  integrity  of  an  improvement  of 
this  kind  requires  that  there  be  a  permanent  restriction  requiring  ample 
width  of  open  space  between  the  fronts  of  the  houses. 

In  sections  given  to  more  modest  dwellings  built  in  pairs,  or  long, 
solid  rows  on  small  plots,  a  minimum  width  between  building  lines 
should  be  established  and  this  should  be  sufhcient  to  allow  a  part  of  it 
to  be  planted  with  grass,  trees,  and  even  flowers.  In  such  a  section  the 
streets  will  naturally  be  closer  together  and  economy  will  be  effected 
if  the  paved  space  be  only  such  as  is  necessary  for  the  local  use. 

In  the  growth  of  most  towns  where  there  has  been  little  or  no 
public  control  of  the  laying  out  of  streets,  real  estate  interests  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  fastening  wasteful  or  inefficient  schemes  of 
planning  upon  the  public ;  the  economic  development  of  ]:)roperty  has 
received  little  serious  consideration ;  the  street  system,  and  the  sub- 
division into  lots  has  been  arbitrarily  established  with  the  view  of  serv- 
ing the  immediate  purposes  of  the  owner  or  operator ;  this  purpose  is 
usually  one  of  pecuniary  profit  and  is  accomplished  in  disregard  of 
considerations  of  future  exigency  or  the  broad  public  interest ;  the  in- 
itial development  may  be  entirely  satisfactory,  but  in  the  subsequent 
changes  that  are  constantly  occuring  the  increased  value  of  the  pro- 
perty or  the  new  use  to  which  it  may  be  put  may  create  conditions 
detrimental  to  the  public  welfare.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  means 
of  effectively  controlling  such  operations  except  through  legislation 
conferring  authority  upon  some  public  body  to  regulate  such  improve- 
ments not  only  within  the  town  itself  but  throughout  adjacent  ter- 
ritory which  may  be  opened  for  sub-division   into  town  lots. 

One  of  the  principal  sources  of  difficulty  in  the  way  of  remedying 
the  evils  that  have  become  manifest  in  our  large  cities  is  the  enormous 
value  assumed  by  land  where  there  is  no  check  put  upon  its  use.  The 
suggestion  of  public  control  of  the  use  and  occupancy  of  land  is,  of 
course,  repugnant  to  the  real  estate  interests,  but  it  is  rapidly  becoming 
apparent  to  those  who  are  watching,  with  concern,  the  rapid  and  ill- 
regulated  growth  of  cities  that  there  must  be  a  limit  put  on  the  loading 
of  land  with  both  buildings  and  population.  Speculation  in  land  is  a 
legitimate  business  but  the  owners  or  operators  have  little  to  do  with 
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tlie  appreciation  of  values;  these  are  fixed  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  which,  in  turn,  depend  upon  the  increase  of  population  and 
trade  and  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  the  people,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  sources  from  which  land  values  spring,  it  would  seem  that  the 
public  should  exercise  larger  control  over  it  and  obtain  greater  direct 
benefit  from  it. 

Under  American  laws  and  methods  of  taxation  the  immense  un- 
earned increment  of  land  value  cannot  be  appropriated  or  used  to  the 
extent  it  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  but,  although  it 
is  created  by  the  community,  goes  to  enrich  the  individual  who  has 
but  a  transitory  interest  at  stake  while  the  interest  of  the  community 
is  parmanent  and  continuing.  Several  profits  are  generally  taken  by 
middle  men  in  the  transformation  of  vmdeveloped  land  into  business  or 
residential  property  all  of  which  are  paid,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
community  at  large  and  with  no  adequate  compensation  therefor.  The 
land  and  the  various  owners  through  whom  it  passes  in  the  course  of 
development  owe  a  duty  to  the  community  which  the  public  authorities 
should  have  the  power  to  compel  them  to  perform. 

New  towns,  and  cities,  that  are  ambitious  for  future  greatness 
should  take  measures  to  control  the  development  of  private  property  in 
the  interest  of  public  economy,  to  prevent  the  inordinate  inflation  of 
land  values  which  spring  from  the  too  intensive  use  for  either  business 
or  dwelling  purposes,  and  to  appropriate  for  the  public  use  and  service 
an  equitable  proportion  of  the  increment  of  land  vakies  created  b)^ 
the  common  enterprise  of  the  people  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
community. 

The  temj:)tation  to  make  a  grand  showing  and  obtain  advantage- 
ous advertising  through  rapid  increase  of  values  and  the  construction 
of  big  and  costly  improvements  is  very  great  in  a  young  and  ambitious 
community,  but  greater  stability  and  economy  will  be  insured  if  steady 
progress  can  be  shown  along  more  rational  lines,  meeting  promptly 
the  call  of  immediate  necessity  and  planning  wisely  for  the  future.  If 
a  town  possesses  the  natural  and  substantial  elements  that  make  for 
healthy  growth  and  a  virile  citizenship  that  believes  in  it  and  in  its 
future  and  gives  its  best  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  promoting  the 
common  good  of  all,  greater  success  and  permanence  will  be  assured 
than  if  it  performs  a  few  spectacular  acts  that  create  a  sudden  boom, 
develop  premature  and  ill-considered  schemes,  and  leave  a  m altitude  of 
evils  in  their  wake. 

There  are  two  great  problems  involved  in  town  planning  that  do 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  engineer,  the  architect,  or  other 
constructive  agents,  but  which  must  be  more  clearly  solved  before  we 
can  expect  really  effective  accomplishment  in  the  practical  and  economic 
planning  and  replanning  of  towns  and  cities.  These  ar(^  the  problems 
of  legislation  and  finance  and  are  truly  fundamental  as  all  accomplish- 
ment is  predicted  upon  them.  ]\Iore  failures  to  produce  practical  re- 
sults in  modern  economic  town  planning  are  occasioned  by  restrictive 
laws  and  limited  financial  resources  than  by  any  other  influences. 
There  are,  perhaps,  a  hundred  towns  and  cities  that  have  prepared 
well-considered  and  workable  plans  based  upon  careful  investigation  of 
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existing  conditions  and  as  intelligent  a  forecast  of  future  needs  as  it  is 
possible  to  make,  and  covering  every  class  of  improvement  that  con- 
tributes to  communal  welfare,  but  with  the  completion  of  the  plans  the 
work  has  stopped  or  is  being  carried  on  fitfully  and  precariously  be- 
cause the  legislator  and  the  financier  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide 
the  legal  and  financial  means  necessary  to  the  full  fruition  of  the  pro- 
jects of  the  planner.  And  here  again  new  commonwealths  and  new 
municipalities  should  frame  their  legislative  acts  that  the  larger  and 
more  vital  interests  of  the  people  shall  be  paramount  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  individual  so  far  as  this  may  be  accomplished  without 
injustice  or  oppression. 

The  cities  of  Germany  have  progressed  further  than  any  others 
in  the  solution  of  these  problems,  having  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  greater  care  of  the  health  of  their  working  people  in  order  to 
build  up  the  industries  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  Fatherland. 
They  not  only  buy  and  sell  land  as  a  part  of  their  municipal  activities, 
thereby  obtaining  the  benefit  of  increased  values,  but  they  take  a  per- 
centage of  the  natural  and  legitimate  increase  of  the  value  of  private 
property,  as  represented  by  actual  sales,  for  public  use,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  take  measures  to  protect  and  maintain  the  stability  of 
values. 

In  the  first  small  beginning  of  a  town  its  citizens  do  not  usually 
look  far  into  the  future ;  they  are  too  deeply  immersed  in  their  own 
individual  affairs  and  in  the  building  up  of  industry  and  trade  to  give 
much  attention  to  the  manner  of  growth  of  the  town  itself;  the  country 
is  all  about  them  and  so  close  that  they  do  not  feel  the  need  of  taking 
and  keeping  a  part  of  it  for  the  public  use  against  the  time  when  the 
gradual  widening  of  their  city  boundaries  shall  push  the  fields  and 
forests  further  and  further  away  from  them ;  the  need  of  parks  and 
open  spaces  is  not  felt  until  the  problem  of  obtaining  them  becomes  a 
difficult  and  costly  one.  No  call  is  stronger  today  in  many  of  our 
large  cities  than  that  for  parks  and  open  public  places  for  the  health 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people;  indeed,  it  has  been  the  insistent  demand 
for  such  places  that  has  given  what  we  call  modern  city  planning  its 
greatest  impetus.  The  park  has  become  almost  as  fixed  and  necessary 
as  the  street,  and  money  spent  upon  a  well  conceived  system  not  only 
gives  large  returns  in  health  and  pleasure  but  adds  to  the  stability  and 
value  of  property. 

It  seems  somewhat  curious  that  open  public  places  were  so  long 
neglected  by  American  cities  while  they  were  considered  almost  an 
essential  feature  in  Europe  and  were  provided  even  in  private  land 
schemes.  William  Penn  introduced  a  London,  custom  in  his  original 
plan  of  Philadelphia  by  laying  out  five  public  squares,  but  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  passed  before  another  was  established.  Parks 
were  ignored  in  the  original  planning  of  New  York,  and  that  city  has 
paid  as  heavily  as  $2,500,000  per  acre  to  partially  atone  for  early 
neglect ;  some  compensation  is  obtained,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  Central  Park  and  the  property  in  its  vicinity  is  forty  times  as 
great  as  it  was  in  1856  when  the  park  was  acquired. 

The  park  system,  if  taken  in  time  and  planned  with  the  main 
arterial  street  system  in  advance  of  building  improvements,  loses  its 
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complexity   as   a   problem,   and,   as   the   community   expands,   not   only 
falls  naturally  into  its  ordained  place  in  the  healthy  economy  of  urban 
life,  but  becomes  a  source  of  legitimate  profit  to  the  ptiblic  treasury. 
The  playground  and  the  civic  or  neighborhood  center  arc  the  near 

cousins  of  the  park.  The  former  is  the  preparatory  institution  in 
which  the  child  conserves  the  physical  health  and  vigor  that  fits  it 
for  the  larger  activities  of  life,  and  the  latter  provides  the  opportunity 
for  the  social  contact  of  the  people  that  create  a  closer  common  interest 
in  the  civic  and  social  welfare. 

The  civic  or  social  center,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  public  institutions 
of  the  city,  can  be  made  to  play  a  large  and  important  part  in  educating 
the  people  to  a  broader  conception  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship;  its  prototype  in  America  is  the  village  "green"  of  the  New 
England  towns,  around  which  were  gathered  the  church,  the  town 
hall,  and  the  school,  and  in  which  the  people  met  to  discuss  the  affairs, 
both  public  and  private,  of  the  community.  Its  modern  form  might 
still  retain  the  "green"  and  have  grouped  about  it  the  church,  the 
school,  the  librar}',  the  public  hall,  the  gymnasitim,  the  local  civic 
organizations  and  the  branch  offices  and  establishments  of  the  central 
government ;  here  could  be  the  intermingling  of  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  in  every  kind  of  civic  and  socal  function  that  would  tend 
to  bind  them  closer  together  in  their  common  causes. 

City  planning  reaches  the  health  of  the  people  through  the  methods 
employed  in  laying  out  streets  and  sub-dividing  property  for  building 
purposes.  Where  no  public  control  is  exercised  over  these,  or  where 
it  is  exercised  indifferently,  bad  housing  conditions  may  result;  if  not 
in  the  initial  improvement  they  may  be  brought  about  stibsequently  by 
the  mtmicipality,  but  the  light  and  air,  which  are  as  necessar}-  as 
sanitaton,  can  only  be  i^rovided  by  nature,  and  nature's  efforts  are 
(jften  futile  when  pitted  against  the  desire  for  pecuniary  profits. 

The  housing  problem,  as  it  affects  the  working  man  and  the  peo- 
j)le  of  small  means,  has  become  a  difficult  one,  not  only  in  large  cities, 
but  in  many  small  communities ;  such  remedial  measures  as  have  been 
successful  in  improving  evil  conditions  have  been  taken  through  the 
power  of  the  police  or  the  health  authorities,  and  here  again  reasonable 
public  control  should  be  exercised  over  the  use  and  occupancy  of  land 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  health. 

(ireat  efforts  are  being  made  both  in  .\mcrica  and  Europe  to  im- 
])rove  the  living  conditions  of  the  common  people ;  the  greatest  success 
has  been  attained  in  the  garden  cities  and  industrial  colonies  which  arc 
largely  of  philanthropic  origin ;  progress  has  been  made  by  the  public* 
authorities  only  where,  they  have  had  the  power  to  purchase  and  own 
land  and  erect  dwellings  at  public  expense,  or  where  they  have  been 
able  to  exercise  supervision  over  private  development. 

The  ideal  of  city  life  might  be  realized  if  every  family  was  the 
possessor  of  its  own  home  surrounded  by  lawn,  garden  or  oi:)en  s])ace 
sufficient  for  the  free  admittance  of  light  and  air.  but  this  is  a  utc)])ian 
condition  that  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  hartUy  bids  us  to  hope 
for,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  safe  and  hygienic  living  conditions 
can  only  be  assured  to  a  considerable  percentage  of  city  dwellers 
through  the  enactment  and  viligant  enforcement  of  wise  building  codes. 
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Industrial  and  commercial  enterprise  has  been  the  dominating  in- 
fluence to  such  an  extent  in  the  growth  of  American  cities  that 
aesthetic  conditions  have  been  largely  neglected  and  beauty  has  found 
little  consideration  in  our  buildings,  especially  the  beauty  that  springs 
from  harmonious  surroundings;  here  and  there  we  find  a  daring  city 
planner  has  provided  an  opportunity  in  his  street  lay-out  for  effective 
treatment  and  an  ambitious  land-owner  or  builder  has  used  it  to  the 
best  advantage,  but  this  is  due  to  private  enterprise ;  private  enterprise 
also  purchases  the  skill  of  an  architect  and  erects  a  fine  building,  but  its 
neighbors  may  all  grow  up  in  a  mediocre  class.  There  should  be  some 
public  agency  through  which  harmony  in  architectural  effects  along 
our  streets  may  be  insured.  Beauty  and  harmony  do  not  mean  decora- 
tion, nor  do  they  mean  added  cost;  they  mean  doing  things  intelli- 
gently, doing  them  well  and  doing  them  right ;  they  would  frequently 
mean  real  economy,  for  much  costly  ornamentation  and  decoration  done 
in  the  name  of  beauty  is  merely  the  sign  of  bad  taste  and  extravagance. 

If  the  municipal  authorities  may  not  exercise  any  influence  in  the 
aesthetics  of  private  development,  they  can  at  least  control  the  planning 
and  improvement  of  streets  with  due  consideration  for  attractiveness, 
in  most  of  our  cities  the  idea  has  apparently  prevailed  that  the  muni- 
cipality could  not  afford  to  construct  or  maintain  anything  in  the 
streets  except  paving  and  such  unlovely  objects  as  telegraph,  telephone 
and  trolley  poles,  but  we  shall  probably  find  in  the  future  that  con- 
siderable of  the  area  can  be  used  for  grass  plots  and  trees,  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them  properly  need  not  be  prohibitive,  and  that  the 
attractiveness  of  the  streets  will  be  immeasurably  enhanced. 

Competition  is  as  keen  among  cities  as  it  is  among  individuals,  and 
skillgul  advertising  is  a  necessary  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
city  in  a  position  of  eminence  as  it  is  in  assuring  success  in  busness. 
The  most  effectve  advertising  of  a  city  is  accomplished  through  the 
agency  of  the  street  and  its  furnishings,  and  the  opportunity  and  en- 
couragement it  gives  for  expressing  the  civic  pride  and  ambition  of  the 
individual  and  the  community  ;  a  city  whose  streets  are  uniformily  com- 
mon-place and  monotonous  will  never  inspire  its  citizens  with  a  very 
high  order  of  civic  pride  or  patriotism,  nor,  will  it  engage  the  earnest 
attention,  admiration  or  respect  of  the  visitor. 

There  are  two  classes  of  streets  in  foreign  cities  that  are  the  de- 
light of  tourists;  one  is  the  narrow  thoroughfare  of  the  olden  time, 
full  of  angles  and  offsets,  curious  gables,  picturesque  open  spaces  and 
quaint  buildings;  the  other  is  the  wide,  dignified,  tree  lined  avenue  of 
recent  ye*ars,  flanked  by  stately  buildings  and  bearing  the  finished  touch 
of  the  most  skilled  architects.  The  picturesque  passageways  of  the 
middle  ages  will  never  be  reproduced,  nor  should  they  be ;  they  be- 
long to  an  urban  condition  that  has  passed  with  the  progress  of  in- 
dustrialism, and  their  legitimate  successor  will  be  the  minor  residential 
street  planned  with  an  enlightened  conception  of  the  needs  of  its 
dwellers  for  sunshine,  light,  air  and  a  little  of  the  charm  of  nature  in 
its  grass  and  trees.  The  wide  avenue  we  have  in  many  forms,  but  too 
often  it  has  been  unwisely  planned,  without  proper  advice,  control  or 
supervision,  and,  instead  of  giving  expression  to  civic  dignty,  order 
and   beaiitj^  it  has  degenerated  into  a   desolate   waste    of  paving  or  a 
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grotesque  combination  of  various  experiments  in  street  decoration. 

American  cities  lead  the  world  in  the  beauty  and  charm  of  their 
subudbs,  but,  as  urban  improvements  are  pushed  outward,  much  of  this 
is  destroyed  by  inflexible  insistence  upon  some  formal  scheme  of 
development  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  street  or  the  nature  of 
the  adjacent  territory.  AX'ith  all  our  boasted  wealth  and  progress  our 
great  municipalities  have  failed  dismally  in  both  the  efficiency  and  at- 
tractiveness of  our  streets  and  roads ;  the  best  we  have  to  show,  with 
few  exceptions,  is  in  our  suburbs,  in  our  smaller  towns,  or  where 
development   has  been  due  to  broad-gauge  private  enterprise. 

In  the  building  of  the  town  or  city  many  different  plans  may  be 
worked  out  and  each  a  good  one;  the  best  can  only  be  secured  through 
sympathetic  colaboration ;  some  sacrifice  of  time,  labor  and  money  must 
be  made ;  the  municipal  officers,  the  engineers,  architects,  artists  and 
artisans,  and  the  owners  of  property,  must  work  together  for  the 
common  good  of  all  if  the  great  problems  of  city  building  are  to  be 
satisfactorilv  solved  and  fine  ambitions  achieved. 


THE  BANE  OF  THE  GRIDIRON 

By  MR.  ARTHUR  A.  SHURTLEFF 

Landscape  Architect  of  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


While  the  bees  are  making  cells  and  thereby  constructing  great 
honeycombs,  men  are  building  houses  and  thereby  creating  vast  cities. 
With  fabulous  industry  bee  and  man  devote  themselves  to  the  little 
tasks  of  cell  and  house  construction  and  give  no  thought  to  the  greater 
aggregate  structures  which  grow  without  let  or  hindrance  for  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  the  swarm  and  of  the  human  family.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  bee  solves  with  partial  success  some  of  the  problems 
of  statics,  sanitation  and  administration  which  originate  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ponderous  combs,  but  the  insect  is  too  busy  with  cell 
construction  to  devote  adequate  attention  to  the  greater  problems  of  the 
natural  hive.  In  fact,  the  bee  will  eagerly  build  its  cells  tipon  artifical 
schemes  of  embossed  wax  hexagons  thrust  into  the  hive  by  the  com- 
mercial bee-keeper,  rather  than  plan  its  own  comb.  Mankind  shows  a 
similar  inability  to  deal  with  the  greater  problems  of  cities  while  en- 
grossed with  the  construction  and  equipment  of  houses,  and  they  will- 
ingly accept  the  surveyor's  stock  pattern  of  the  gridiron  rather  than 
pause  to  devise  a  rational  scheme  of  streets  and  lots.  For  two  cen- 
turies in  this  country  men  have  willingly  wasted  their  earnings  and 
their  lives  to  perpetuate  in  this  headstrong  manner  the  monotony  and 
the  inconvenience  of  the  stereotyped  gridiron. 

The  cheapness  and  speed  with  which  the  wax  stamping  machine 
reproduces  the  sham  comb  pattern  for  the  universe  of  domesticated 
bees  has  a  counterpart  in  the  facility  with  which  the  surveyor  of  the  old 
school  turns  out  his  plans  for  the  layout  of  our  American  cities.  Td 
save  expense  and  delay  this  master  of  the  rectangle  ignores  all  local 
topography  of  hills,  valleys,  cliffs,  river  gorges,  and  he  cares  nothing 
if  his  lines  run  counter  to  the  natural  course  of  traffic,  to  the  gradients 
of  water  supply  and  sewerage  systems,  and  to  the  points  of  the  sun's 
aspect  and  exposure.  He  logically  abhors  site  and  reduces  all  points 
of  vantage  to  a  commonplace  of  exact  duplication.  There  is  no  delay 
in  his  methods,  he  wastes  no  time  in  a  study  of  the  ground  or  of  the 
requirements  of  business  or  of  residence,  he  produces  the  plan  in  a 
twinkling  before  our  eyes  at  the  very  moment  it  is  needed. 

If  we  inquire  why  this  casual  and  cruel  plan  has  left  so  conspicu- 
ous a  mark  upon  our  preoccupation  and  our  gullibility,  we  grasp  the 
gridiron  precisely  as  the  bee  seizes  upon  the  sheet  of  stamped  wax.  We 
perceive  familiar  and  coveted  corners,  we  are  captivated  by  the  straight- 
forward simplicity  of  a  scheme  which  recognizes  no  obstacles,  no  un- 
certainty, no  limits,  no  intermeddling  of  Nature,  no  rough  contact  with 
facts,  no  delay  in  starting  at  once  to  build  and  to  lay  up  store.     ^^  e  are 
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exceedingly  busy,  building  materials  are  at  hand,  time  is  ripe  for  Iniild- 
ing,  therefore  we  accept  the  obvious  pattern  so  timely  brought  to  light. 

Gridirons  can  be  laid  out  upon  the  ground  with  amazing  speed. 
Miles  of  streets  can  be  established  over  hill  and  plain  in  a  day  by  the 
merest  surveyor's  assistant,  who  can  indicate  at  the  same  time  the 
position  of  blocks  and  subdividing  lots  once  the  pattern  is  impressed 
on  his  mind.  Since  the  deeds  for  transfer  are  alike  in  description  and 
text,  a  whole  city  may  be  put  to  press  and  made  ready  for  signattire 
in  a  few  hours.  Purchasers  have  no  cause  to  quibble  over  the  lots,  for 
they  are  all  on  main  streets,  they  are  all  of  similar  orientation,  and  of 
precisely  the  same  shape  and  size.  The  Atlas  is  also  readily  prepared 
by  repeating  the  characteristic  block  and  lot  to  the  very  margins  of  the 
page.  To  be  sure  some  correction  must  be  made  if  the  city  is  large,  for 
the  curvature  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  tends  to  make  parallel  lines 
converge  or  lose  their  precise  angle  of  intersection.  This  j)]ipnonienon 
unlike  prominent  features  of  topography,  is  rarely  overlooked  by  the 
expert  gridiron  maker,  who  tests  his  work  by  the  true  meridian  and  by 
the  standard  length  at  \\  ashington  and  regards  himself  as  a  champion 
of  an  exact  science. 

The  gridiron  as  a  field  for  residence  and  manufacture  and  as  a 
channel  for  business  and  transportation,  is  seen  at  its  worst  when  it  is 
applied  to  an  uneven  topography.  On  such  ground  streets  of  ample 
width  may  prove  to  be  impassable  on  account  of  steepness,  and  the 
construction  of  main  thoroughfares  may  be  postponed  for  years  for 
the  need  of  funds  to  overcome  obstacles  which  might  have  been 
avoided  by  a  slight  deflection,  trafhc  may  be  forced  by  wide  detours  to 
secure  an  outlet  which  might  have  been  provided  directly  by  a  radial  or 
a  diagonal ;  railways  may  be  forced  to  enter  the  city  through  heavy 
cuts  or  tunnels  and  proceed  upon  trestles  or  causeways  in  order  to  avoid 
diagonal  crossings  of  the  street  system  upon  natural  gradients ;  water- 
supply  mains  for  high  service  may  require  frequent  and  expensive  in- 
verts into  low  ground,  and  normal  pressure  mains  and  the  sewers  may 
be  required  to  zig-zag  from  street  to  street  in  order  to  make  amends 
for  faulty  profiles;  whole  districts  set  aside  for  mercantile  ptirposes 
may  be  forever  handicapped  for  business  use,  because  natural  lines  of 
approach  have  been  blocked;  residence  streets  may  suffer  seriously 
from  an  unfavorable  aspect  to  the  sun  in  summer  or  winter,  and  to 
the  prevailing  winds.  Cities  ill-planned  in  these  ways,  which  do  such 
violence  to  the  ground  upon  which  they  stand,  which  suffer  such  in- 
convenience for  want  of  the  most  primitive  forethought,  and  which 
stun  the  senses  by  a  monotonous  succession  of  streets  and  blocks  of 
exactly  the  same  pattern  extending  mile  after  mile,  are  the  common 
type  with  us. 

Strangely  enough,  when  our  gridirons  are  established  and  their 
faults  widely  known,  we  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preventing 
iheir  further  extension.  Their  growth  beconios  as  atitomatic  and  as 
relentless  as  their  pattern  is  mechanical  and  arbitrary;  only  the  great 
barriers  of  the  sea  and  the  motuitains  have  usually  sufficed  to  check 
them.  Fortunately  there  is  now  arising  a  tide  of  public  opinion  which 
promises  at  length  to  turn  the  energies  of  the  house  builder  into  ration- 
al channels  and  to  lead  traflic  in  the  direction  which  the  contour  of 
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the  ground  and  the  requirements  of  commerce  suggest.  We  reaHze 
that  a  city  should  be  more  than  a  mere  aggregate  of  buildings  and  that 
time  and  money  invested  in  these  structures  cannot  bring  proper  re- 
turns unless  the  relation  of  the  buildings  to  the  city  at  large  is  logical. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  an  ill-planned  city  is  by  nature  ugly. 
The  mere  addition  of  street  trees,  the  construction  of  monuments  and 
the  architectural  embellishments  of  facades  cannot  cover  glaring  faults 
of  city  structure  or  hide  obvious  conflicts  of  plan  with  topography.  A 
city  cannot  become  beautiful  unless  its  plan  is  adapted  to  its  use.  Here- 
in the  bee  working  on  his  sham  wax  foundation  has  an  advantage  over 
us. 


BEAUTIFYING  THE  CITY 

By  MR.  L.  J.  BOUGHNER 

Editor  Minneapolis  Tribune 


Air.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  I  assure  you  I  have  no 
place  on  the  program  of  a  Town  Planning  Commission,  or  a  Town 
Planning  Congress,  for  if  anything  grew  without  planning  it  was  the 
vacant  lot  gardens  of  Minneapolis.  There  is  one  consolation  in  start- 
ing a  movement  of  that  kind  without  any  definite  plan  and  without 
following  any  well  defined  program,  that  you  can  fit  all  your  con- 
clusions to  what  you  have  actually  accomplished,  so  when  I  set  forth 
the  ideals  of  the  vacant  lot  gardens  and  our  accomplishment,  and  can 
show  you  how  they  match  exactly  into  what  we  have  done,  you  will 
understand  that  we  are  coiuiting  our  chickens  after  they  are  hatched. 
That  is  in  many  ways  more  satisfactory  than  the  other  way. 

The  vacant  lot  gardens  originated  in  Minneapolis  without  any- 
body knowing  it.  Three  years  ago  there  was  a  plan  under  way  to 
organize  a  (iarden  Club,  to  promote  an  interest  in  the  making  of 
school  gardens.  That  plan  fell  through.  There  was  a  vacant  lot  in 
the  centre  of  the  city  on  the  road  to  one  of  the  principal  clubs  that 
had  for  years  been  overgrown  with  weeds  and  was  in  many  ways  un- 
desirable in  that  part  of  the  city.  The  idea  came  to  us  that  we  might 
possibly  do  something  in  the  way  of  making  a  garden  out  of  that 
vacant  lot  with  the  help  of  some  of  the  children  of  the  schools  even 
although  they  were  not  school  gardens.  Just  at  that  time  there  was  a 
Boys'  Club  in  !Minneai)olis  that  w^as  appealing  for  help,  and  we  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  having  the  Boys'  Club  do  the  work  of  making  the 
garden  in  return  for  help  in  connection  with  their  club.  Thus  was 
established  the  first  civic  vacant  lot  garden  on  this  continent  in  the 
heart  of  Minneapolis,  and  we  started  working  on  it  i6  members  of 
the  Boys'  Club,  little  fellows  we  picked  off  the  streets.  We  established 
many  things.  Among  them,  that  the  improvement  that  can  be  made, 
cannot  be  measured ;  second,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  try 
to  do  any  gardening  in  the  city  with  school  boys  unless  they  were 
either  under  the  discipline  of  the  school  or  the  discipline  of  their 
parents.  Take  the  i6  street  arabs  mentioned.  In  endeavoring  to 
have  them  work  at  any  kind  of  a  desirable  garden  plan,  they  proved  to 
require  so  much  supervision  as  to  be  financially  worthless  to  the  city 
and  to  those  who  directed  them,  but  the  idea  of  improving  the  vacant 
lots  was  firmly  imj^lanted  in  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  those  Minne- 
apolis people  who  happened  to  pass  this  vacant  lot  while  on  their  way 
back  and  forth  to  the  centre  of  the  city.  So  that  last  year  when  there 
was  organized  a  civic  celebration,  it  was  proposed  as  one  of  the 
adjuncts  of  the  celebration  that  we  should  beautify  all  the  vacant  lots 
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in  Minneapolis  with  the  help  of  the  funds  raised  for  this  Civic  Cele- 
bration. A\'e  had  no  modern  city  to  pattern  after.  In  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  they  had  vacant  lot  gardens,  but  they  were  purely  charit- 
able; in  Detroit  they  are  charitable.  A\'e  did  not  want  to  make  them 
a  charity.  Experience  has  proved  that  we  saved  ourselves  from  ship- 
wreck by  not  making  them  charitable.  But  we  did  make  them  civic, 
and  we  established  302  vacant  lot  gardens  which  produced  a  crop  giv- 
ing in  return  in  the  neighborhood  of  $13,000.  With  that  foundation 
and  with  the  experience  we  gained  last  year,  we  increased  the  number 
of  gardens  this  year  practically  by  500  so  that  in  Minneapolis  today 
we  have  brought  about  the  planting  of  1002  vacant  lots  to  vegetables 
and  flowers.  This  should  be  compared  with  302  in  191 1  and  i  in 
1910.  In  addition  279  home  gardens  are  being  cultivated  and  in  these 
gardens  twice  as  many  rose  bushes  and  apple  trees  have  been  planted 
by  the  members,  which  are  a  permanent  addition  to  the  city.  There 
were  no  home  gardens  in  191 1  under  the  auspices  of  the  club. 

We  have  also  brought  about  the  decoration  with  flowers  and 
grass  of  149  front  yards  in  the  congested  Russian-Jewish  district  in 
North-Minneapolis.  Children  under  16  are  doing  this  work,  and  not 
one  of  the  lawns  affected  had  been  previously  improved.  Grass  seed, 
vines  and  half  a  dozen  varieties  of  flower  seeds  have  been  distributed 
to  each  child. 

The  significance  of  the  garden  work  started  is  not  so  much  in 
the  numbers  that  have  been  interested,  or  in  the  number  of  acres  that 
have  been  planted,  as  in  the  permanence  of  the  interest.  Of  the  302 
gardeners  of  191 1  all  but  16  (excluding  those  who  have  left  town) 
are  gardening  again  this  year.  Of  the  1,430  gardeners  we  have  this 
year,  84  per  cent,  have  never  gardened  before.  So  that  we  have 
introduced  gardening  to  slightly  less  than  a  thousand  people.  Then 
there  is  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  whole  movement.  Last 
year  we  started  out  and  had  plenty  of  funds  to  back  us,  and  the  As- 
sociated Charities  had  about  45  dependents  that  they  recommended 
to  us  and  we  took  them  into  the  garden  club  without  fee,  and  they 
had  tools  supplied  them  by  charitable  persons.  Thirty  out  of  the  45 
kept  the  work  up,  and  this  spring  without  any  encouragement  on  our 
part  every  single  one  of  last  year's  charitable  patients  came  unso- 
licited and  joined  the  garden  club  and  paid  the  fee,  and  we  didn't 
know  until  we  had  compared  the  records  at  night  that  they  were 
charitable  patients  of  last  year.  They  had  gone  beyond  the  point 
where   they  were  charitable  gardeners. 

Just  a  figure  or  two  to  show  the  extent  of  the  vegetable  and 
flower  gardens.  They  covered  160  acres  inside  the  city  limits — ex- 
actly a  quarter  section.  About  seven  acres  in  this  area  was  planted 
with  flowers.  The  frontage  of  the  gardens  is  a  trifle  over  11  miles. 
Based  on  the  returns  of  191 1,  the  total  value  of  the  crop  will  be 
slightly  over  $50,000,  and  the  total  cost  for  all  purposes  is  less  than 
20  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  in  191 1,  although  the  gardens  have 
increased  in  number  400  per  cent.,  and  this  cost  includes  tools  and 
office   equipment  which  are  permanent. 

The  total  cost  this  year  is  only  $5,500  of  which  about  $2,800  has 
been    contributed   by   the   gardeners,    leaving  between   two    and    three 
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thousand  dollars  to  be  raised  by  contribution.  Last  year  $4,500  was 
the  cost,  and  $4,000  was  raised  by  contribution,  the  gardeners  con- 
tributing only  $500. 

Now  here  are  the  things  that  gardening  does.  The  benefits  are 
divided  into  four  different  classes:  Social,  Civic,  Kconomic  and 
Hygienic. 

Perhaps  the  Social  benefits  are  the  most  important,  although  not 
the  most  striking.  One  of  the.  conclusions  after  the  work  was  done — 
we  had  no  idea,  of  course,  when  we  went  into  this  work  of  the  re- 
sults that  would  be  obtained — was  that  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  those 
who  went  into  gardening  had  boys  between  the  ages  of  12  and  15. 
Ijovs  have  a  right  to  work  and  they  must  work  or  they  will  not  get 
the  discipline  that  is  good  for  them.  There  is  no  other  way  that  boys 
can  work  unless  by  carrying  papers,  and  that  is  not  good  work.  The 
gardens  provide  a  place  of  not  too  hard  work,  to  which  the  boy  can  go 
when  he  feels  like  it,  and  the  garden  belonging  to  his  parents,  at  home 
or  on  the  vacant  lot  next  to  the  home,  is  always  the  boy's  garden  and 
he  is  always  interested  in  it.  In  this  way  it  is  different  from  the 
school  garden.  It  enables  the  parent  to  take  the  boy  over  that  dis- 
tressful period  between  the  time  the  plant  comes  up  and  the  time  it 
begins   to   bear    fruit. 

The  gardens  unite  families,  and  they  unite  neighborhoods.  One 
instance  of  this  has  re])aid  me  for  all  the  time  put  on  the  gardens. 
There  was  one  garden  on  Portland  Avenue  in  Minneapolis  near  a  block 
in  which  lived  an  American  woman,  a  Jewess,  two  Germans  and  a 
Norwegian.  X^ationalities  do  not  always  mix,  and  they  didn't  in  this 
case  until  this  American  woman  had  establshed  a  garden  on  the  corner 
directly  across  from  the  house  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  He 
was  the  first  to  watch  the  making  of  the  garden,  the  first  to  offer 
advice.  Soon  the  wives  in  the  block  came  to  watch  the  making  of  the 
garden,  and  to  offer  their  advice.  Then  the  husbands  in  the  block 
would  stroll  over  to  watch  operations.  It  was  the  proudest  moment 
of  my  life  when  I  was  invited  to  a  garden  party  in  that  garden  and 
sat  down  to  a  spread  of  vegetables  raised  on  the  spot,  and  noticed  the 
good  feeling  that  existed  between  the  different  families  in  the  block, 
when  but  four  or  five  months  before  they  w^ere  not  on  speaking  terms. 

As  to  the  hygienic  side,  there  is  of  course  nothing  to  be  said  as  to 
the  value  of  the  exercise  which  has  appealed  so  strongly  to  men  of  the 
ofhce  and  better  laboring  class  and  the  like,  nor  as  to  the  value  of 
fresh  vegetables  could  anything  be  added  to  what  you  alread}-  under- 
stand of  that  phase  of  the  garden  work. 

( )n  the  civic  side  the  fact  that  there  are  40  or  50  cities  following 
^linncapolis'  example,  shows  the  value  of  it  to  our  city.  That  fact, 
that  in  ]jlace  of  tin  cans  and  rubbish  of  various  kinds  there  are  flowers, 
vegetables  and  i)laces  of  beauty,  indicates  that  too  much  cannot  be 
said  of  the  civic  side,  and  yet  the  civic  value  is  also  one  of  the  things 
that  goes  without  speaking. 

Xow,  as  to  the  economical  value  of  the  gardens.  Each  garden 
last  year  brought  in  $39.10  to  its  owner.  The  gardens  this  year,  as  I 
said,  will  produce  something  like  $50,000  worth  of  vegetables  in  cash 
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to  their  owners.  I  have  a  chpping  which  I  will  read  from  the  Min- 
neapolis Journal,  not  my  own  newspaper,  so  that  it  is  not  a  prejudiced 
account. 

"Amateur  gardeners  are  held  responsible  by  members  of  the 
Market  Gardeners'  Association  for  the  present  low  price  of  vegetable 
products.  Professional  gardeners  declare  that  one-fourth  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Minneapolis  are  raising  their  own  vegetables. 

'A'^egetables  were  cheaper  on  the  market  today  than  at  any  time 
in  six  years.  Two  hundred  and  ten  market  gardeners'  wagons  were 
on  commission  row^  today.  Lettuce,  spinach,  beets,  onions  and  carrots 
were  offered  at  less  than  one-half  the  price  asked  at  this  time  in  191 1 
and  19 10.  Market  gardeners  said  that  even  at  these  prices  25  per 
cent  less  produce  has  been  sold  this  year  than  at  the  same  time  in 
191 1.      Here  are  some   of   the  comparative   prices   on  June  28: 

1912  1911 

Lettuce,    dozen     $  .10  $  .20 

Spinach,    bushel      25  .45 

Beets,  bunch  of  18 10  .40 

Onions,  doz.  bunches  of  9 10  .15 

Carrots,  dozen    10  .35 

New  Potatoes,  bushel   1.25  2.25 

Another  feature  of  the  economic  value  of  the  gardens  came  up 
last  Friday  when  Minneapolis  was  visited  by  an  84  miles  an  hour 
wind,  hail  and  rain  storm.  On  Saturday  morning  it  was  discovered 
that  the  truck  gardens  had  been  practically  wdped  out  of  existence ; 
tomatoes  and  other  similar  vegetables  had  literally  been  scooped  out  of 
the  ground.  The  price  doubled  on  Market  Row  Saturday  morning, 
and  dropped  again  on  Monday  because  it  was  discovered  that  inside 
the  city  there  was,  ])rotected  from  the  elements  by  individual  care 
and  the  protection  the  city  offered,  160  acres  of  vegetables  that  could 
^materially  help  Minneapolis  in  fighting  the  problem  it  is  up  against 
as  a  result  of  last  Friday's  storm. 

There  is  enough  vacant  land,  excluding  all  the  park  property, 
in  the  cities  of  North  America  to  supi)ort  all  their  inhabitants  if  it 
was  cultivated.  There  isn't  any  city  which  docs  not  contain  tracts 
of  this  kind,  and  a  piece  of  ground  lO  feet  square  will  provide  enough 
fresh  vegetables  for  the  individual. 

The  way  we  started  out  last  year  and  the  way  we  started  out 
this  year  are  materially  different,  and  in  telling  you  about  it  I  am 
going  to  combine  the-  two  because  it  is  hard  to  tell  a  straight  story 
of  what  has  been  done.  We  have  had  to  retrace  our  steps  many 
times,  and  we  have  had  to  profit  by  our  mistakes,  but  the  thing  that 
counts  most  is  the  object  that  is  set  for  the  gardens.  It  is  |)erfectly 
apparent  to  anyone  in  this  room  that  gardens  are  profitable,  for,  even 
if  you  don't  need  the  money  that  the  gardens  return,  you  do  need 
the  exercise.  You  can  materially  improve  the  property  you  own,  by 
preventing  the  surroundings  of  the  property  from  being  a  disgrace 
to  the  community.  There  are  many  reasons  why  intelligent  people 
should  take  up  gardening,  but  when  you  are  dealing  with  a  mass  of 
20  to  30  thousand,   you   are   not   dealing   with   intelligence,   no   matter 
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what  the  components  of  that  mass  may  be,  because  of  the  ditiicuky 
of  reaching  the  individual.  It  is  hard  to  reach  the  individual  in  the 
mass.  Forty  American  cities  have  taken  up  the  vacant  lot  garden 
plan  along  the  lines  Minneapolis  laid  down  last  year,  and  with  each 
of  those  cities  I  have  been  in  constant  touch  by  correspondence,  and 
yet  in  each  of  these  cities  a  failure,  or  the  next  thing  to  a  failure 
has  been  made,  and  the  reason  in  each  one  has  been  the  making  of 
the  gardens  a  charitable  not  a  civic  undertaking. 

We  have  in  Minneapolis,  equally  in  Lowry  Hill  and  in  the  Sixth 
Ward,  which  are  the  opposite  poles  of  residence  in  Minneapolis,  vac- 
ant lot  gardens.  The  man  whose  income  is  $5,000  a  year,  has  a 
garden  in  Minneapolis,  and  so  has  the  man  whose  income  is  $8  to 
$10  a  week.  The  only  thing  that  we  required  of  any  man  that  de- 
sired to  join  the  garden  club  was  his  fee  and  the  desire  to  beautify 
and  to  garden  vacant  lots.  And  we  never  mentioned  the  word 
charity,  so  that  the  office  man  and  the  man  who  needs  the  garden 
most  is  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the  vacant  lot  garden,  and  the  person 
that  actually  does  any  charity  isn't  ashamed  to  be  seen  there  because 
no  matter  what  his  situation  in  life  is,  the  garden  is  not  a  charitable 
work.  In  Des  Moines,  Columbia.  Seattle  and  other  cities  where  one 
single  word  has  been  said  about  the  benefit  of  the  garden  to  the  poor 
man,  or  one  w^ord  has  been  said  that  certain  beneficent  people  are 
giving  so  much  money  to  make  possible  the  profit  of  other  people,  the 
gardens  have  been  a  flat  failure,  and  so  they  will  always  be  when  un- 
dertaken on  that  basis.  A  civic  basis  seems  to  bear  out  that 
conclusion. 

So  you  could  start  out — I  am  giving  you  advice  now — and  re- 
solve that  the  object  of  the  gardens  is  to  be  the  beautification  and 
the  making  useful  of  the  vacant  lots  of  the  city.  You  can  make  lots 
more  beautiful  and  you  can  make  them  more  useful  at  the  same  time. 

We  require  ten  feet  of  flowers  on  the  front  of  the  lot.  We  put 
no  restriction  on  the  people  as  to  what  they  shall  plant.  ^\  e  let 
them  be,  as  far  as  the  flower  question  is  concerned,  their  own  masters, 
except  that  they  do  not  go  contrary  to  the  purposes  we  have  in  mind, 
namely,  the  beautifying  of  the  property. 

When  we  started  out  last  year  we  had  the  belief  that  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  a  large  number  of  expert  gardeners  to  give  in- 
structions, and  our  employment  of  those  men  may  have  had  some 
advertising  value,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  after  the  first  trial  we 
valued  the  supervisors  only  for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  their  sat- 
isfaction and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Garden  Club  that,  compared 
with  the  gardeners  themselves,  the  supervisors  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  gardens.  The  average  man,  once  he  is  convinced  that 
he  can  garden,  needs  no  further  instructions.  He  will  take  a  seed 
catalogue  or  a  garden  magazine  and  find  out  all  that  he  needs  to  know 
about  gardening,  for  after  all  what  man  does  is  one  per  cent,  and 
what  nature  does  is  ninety-nine  per  cent,  in  gardening.  Almost  any 
kind  of  soil  that  is  given  any  kind  of  treatment  will  produce  some 
kind  of  gardening.  Of  course,  it  takes  experience  and  education  to 
produce  prize  vegetables.  But  they  have  got  to  be  convinced  that  they 
can  garden  in  the  first  place. 
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This  year  we  are  not  having  any  supervisors  and  we  have  not 
even  advertised  that  our  Superintendent  knew  anything  about  garden- 
ing, and  next  year  if  the  Superintendent  takes  any  of  his  time  in 
order  to  tell  anybody  how  to  garden  he  is  going  to  be  discharged  right 
off  the  bat,  because  handling  2,000  gardeners  in  fifteen  days  is  all  a 
superintendent  with  a  big  corps  of  assistants  can  efficiently  handle. 
This  year  we  put  that  information  in  a  hand  book,  so  that  while  ad- 
vertising expert  supervision  has  value  at  the  commencement  of  a 
work  of  this  kind,  it  can  very  safely  be  dropped,  and  the  instruction 
given  by  means  of  articles  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

After  you  have  a  superintendent,  the  organization  forms  will  be 
the  next  thing.  A  very  simple  form  of  receipt,  a  membership  card 
and  record  blank  were  all  that  we  wanted.  This  year,  when  the  last 
days  for  taking  in  members  were  drawing  to  a  close  we  had  as  high 
as  125  applying  in  a  single  day  and  as  many  as  25  men  asking  for  the 
same  vacant  lot.  \\'e  had  to  have  a  somewhat  elaborate  system  of 
record  keeping,  and  we  were  also  required  to  know  every  vacant  lot 
in  the  city  and  for  this  purpose  we  had  a  map  made  after  the  plan  of 
a  real  estate  chart. 

We  advertised  through  the  newspapers  and  at  meetings — I  am 
talking  about  this  year,  because  last  year  it  cost  us  a  little  more — ■ 
that  for  $1.50,  we  would  get  a  vacant  lot  for  him,  plow  it,  give  him 
all  the  seeds  he  would  need  in  his  garden,  and  give  him  instructions  in 
Y.M.C.A.  lectures  and  through  our  hand  book.  The  seeds  were  given 
to  us  by  the  Government,  together  with  28,000  tomato  plants  and 
56,000  cabbage  plants,  and  we  had  to  have  more  than  this  amount. 
The  plowing  we  expected  to  do  cheaper  than  we  did  it  last  year,  but 
we  found  it  impossible.  The  plowing  cost  $1.50  a  vacant  lot  and  we 
only  required  a  $1.50  fee  so  that  the  rest  of  the  expense  had  to  be 
borne  by  outside  people.  Next  year  for  a  fee  of  $1.50  we  will  do  the 
plowing  and  give  out  possibly  the  tomato  plants  .  Next  year  also 
we  will  have  done  away  with  the  office  of  administration,  and  the 
advertising  necessary  in  getting  members  for  the  Garden  Club.  We 
find  that  each  member  last  year  brought  another  member  this  year, 
so  that  we  doubled  our  membership,  making  five  to  six  hundred 
without  any  effort.  But  we  wanted  to  go  over  the  thousand  and  I 
suppose  $600  or  $700  were  spent  in  getting  the  additional  500  mem- 
bers for  the  Garden  Club.  Now  that  we  have  1,400  we  shall  not 
have  to  spend  a  cent,  because  it  is  expected  that  each  one  of  the  old 
members  will  bring  in  one  or  two  members  wdiich  will  give  the 
Garden  Club  the  increase  we  want  for  1913.  Last  year  we  endeavored 
LO  find  out  the  lots  for  the  people  wherever  they  wanted  to  locate. 
This  year  we  required  them  to  find  the  vacant  lots  themselves.  Next 
year  we  will  require  them  to  find  the  vacant  lot  and  find  the  owner 
because  it  cost  us  $300  or  $400  to  locate  the  owners  of  those 
vacant  lots  last  year.     AA'e  must  avoid  that  expense  another  year. 

Now,  the  secret  of  our  success  was  in  the  fact  that  we  had  just 
enough  of  that  adventurous  spirit  that  comes  from  working  on  a 
daily  paper  for  10  or  15  years  to  make  an  instant  determination  to 
start  this  work,  and  so  far  it  has  cost  us  only  about  $30. 
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We  were  faced  in  191 1  and  1912  with  the  fact  that  about  75  per 
cent,  of  our  gardeners  came  the  moment  we  had  announced  the  clos- 
ing date  of  appHcations  for  memberslii]).  You  have  got  to  set  a 
definite  time  Hmit  to  move  city  people  quickly.  In  the  last  week  this 
year  there  were  five  or  six  hundred  applications  for  membership.  We 
closed  our  membership  ten  days  before  the  plowing  began.  In  the 
meantime  we  had  to  verify  the  location  of  every  lot  and  check  up  the 
duplicate  applications  so  as  to  be  able  to  return  the  fee  to  those  that 
had  ai)i)lied  for  a  lot  already  taken.  When  you  come  to  the  task  of 
locating  the  owners  of  a  thousand  vacant  lots  you  find  them  living 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  not  even  confined  to  the 
United  States,  and  less  than  half  live  in  Minneapolis,  and  if  we  had 
waited  to  hunt  up  those  owners,  it  would  have  taken  two  or  three 
weeks  more  and  unlimited  expense,  in  order  to  get  their  permission 
for  the  use  of  the  vacant  lots.  So  we  took  this  chance.  If  a  man 
owns  a  vacant  lot  on  which  there  is  a  lawn,  we  would  not  touch  it.  If 
the  lot  is  used  as  a  playground,  no  matter  how  much  the  neighbors 
need  the  money,  the  children  need  the  use  of  the  lot  more  so ;  and 
we  will  not  garden  any  lot  that  is  kept  in  good  condition  or  that  is 
used  as  a  playground.  Eliminate  those  two  classes  of  vacant  lots, 
and  we  have  left  the  vacant  lots  that  are  maintained  in  weeds  which 
are  a  constant  menace  to  the  farming  population  ouside  of  the  city, 
on  those  lots  on  which  are  strewn  ashes,  rubbish  and  so  forth.  We 
assume  that  the  owner  of  the  vacant  lot  who  allowed  it  to  be  kept  in 
weeds  didn't  care  particularly  what  happened  to  it,  so  when  we  re- 
ceived an  ai)j)lication  for  a  vacant  lot  of  that  kind  we  went  ahead 
and  plowed  it  up.  \\'e  have  not  got  the  consent  of  the  owners  of 
the  vacant  lots  for  the  use  of  more  than  50  lots  out  of  the  thousand. 
Two  men  out  of  the  thousand  have  said  Ave  have  destroyed  their 
Kentucky  grass,  and  they  are  the  only  ones  wdio  have  seriously  object- 
ed to  our  using  them.  We  haven't  plowed  any  good-looking  lots ;  we 
haven't  plowed  any  baseball  lots,  and  it  has  cost  us  in  two  years  $30 
to  make  amends  for  entering  on  them  and  plowing  them  up.  This  year 
out  of  $1.50  that  came  in  we  have  reserved  10  per  cent,  so  that  we 
may  enter  these  vacant  lots  after  the  season  is  over,  harrow  them 
over  and  restore  them  to  better  conditions  than  they  were  in  before 
we  used  them. 

After  the  people  had  joined  the  Garden  Club  we  required  them 
to  come  to  the  oifice  and  get  their  seeds. 

A\'e  found,  also,  by  experience  again  this  year  that  it  was  aj)- 
parently  worthless  to  print  application  blanks  in  the  newspapers,  ex- 
cept to  serve  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  work.  They  were  simply 
overlooked.  Out  of  the  1,400  I  should  say  all  but  50  wanted  to  come 
to  the  affice  and  talk  it  over  before  they  decided  to  join  the  Garden 
Glul).  That  talking  it  over  consisted  usually  in  the  question:  "Do  you 
really  do  what  you  say  you  do?"  and  on  the  plan  being  explained,  they 
paid  their  money  willingly.  W'q  found  that  there  was  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  people  to  send  their  money  in  without  investi- 
gating the  matter  for  themselves,  no  matter  if  the  thing  was  discussed 
in  ])ublic  or  in  the  newspapers.  (At  this  juncture  a  voice  exclaimed: 
"They  were  from  Missouri")  All  of  them.  We  also  put  on  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Y.M.C.A. 
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We  had  on  the  231-d  of  April,  when  we  began  plowing  160  acres 
of  vacant  lots,  in  no  one  instance  more  than  4  vacant  lots  side  by  side, 
to  plow  and  harrow  and  make  ready  for  planting  by  the  ist  of  May. 
That  was  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all.  We  prepared  a  map  as 
large  as  one  of  the  windows  here,  and  every  time  a  garden  was  applied 
for  we  were  able  to  spot  the  garden  on  the  street  given.  The  day  that 
our  membership  closed  we  wxnt  to  work  to  find  out  the  number  of 
vacant  lots  that  were  to  be  used,  and  we  figured  that  we  could  plow 
and  harrow  these  vacant  lot  gardens  in  one  day.  Then  we  got  our 
teams  together,  sixty-five  to  start  with.  We  had  to  buy  a  good 
many  plows  and  harrows.  This  expense  will  be  practically  nil  in  the 
future.  We  located  these  plowmen  on  the  map  by  means  of  yellow 
tacks  and  then  prepared  from  the  map  a  regular  train  despatcher's 
list  of  gardens  to  be  plowed,  with  the  number  along  each  side  and 
with  complete  instructions  at  the  top  to  the  teamsters  and  supervisor. 
That  is  the  most  expensive  feature  of  the  whole  work.  Before  we 
had  been  working  three  days  w^e  discharged  half  of  them,  and  the 
remaining  half  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  doing  quick  work.  It  is 
hard  work  getting  competent  plowmen  in  the  city.  We  started  out 
with  the  assumption  that  one  supervisor  would  look  after  ten  team- 
sters, but  we  soon  cut  it  down  to  three  teamsters  and  even  then  we 
lost  hundreds  of  dollars.  Every  teamster  did  his  utmost  to  do  as 
little  work  as  he  possibly  could,  apparently  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  civic  undertaking  and  we  therefore  had  money  behind  us,  as  he 
thought.  The  men  were  assembled  in  the  central  part  of  the  city, 
and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  w'ork  when  I  tell  you 
that  it  cost  us  $75  an  hour,  and  we  hesitated  whether  we  would  have 
these  men  assemble  for  an  hour  beforehand  to  give  them  a  short 
instruction  on  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  we  finally  brought  them 
together  and  gave  them  the  final  instructions  and  sent  them  into  the 
field.  Then  we  found  the  next  day  that  our  whole  beautifully  planned 
system  had  gone  to  pieces.  Some  teamsters  had  plows  and  no  har- 
rows and  had  plowed  three  gardens  and  harrowed  none,  and  vice 
versa,  and  then  we  would  find  along  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
that  a  teamster  would  get  tired  and  he  would  get  a  job  excavating  for 
some  other  firm  and  would  go  home.  But  we  had  it  all  plowed  in 
one  week,  and  then  we  had  to  go  over  it  the  next  week  with  disc  and 
harrow,  because  outside  of  the  302  gardens  that  we  plowed  last  year 
all  of  this  territory  was  the  original  virgin  soil  of  Minnesota  and  there 
isn't  any  tougher  land  in  the  world. 

That  was  the  end  of  our  gardening  campaign  with  the  exception 
of  the  distribution  of  tomato  plants  and  cabbage  plants  on  the  ist  and 
2nd  of  June,  but  of  course  none  of  our  machinery  was  needed  for 
that.  We  addressed  a  post  card  to  each  member  of  the  garden  club 
with  instructions  to  call  at  the  office  for  seeds.  Each  post  card  was 
good  for  20  plants,  so  that  there  was  no  elaborate  checking  necessary, 
and  in  the  few  instances  that  we  had  to  secure  some  extra  tomato 
plants  the  expense  did  not  amount  to  anything. 

Now  I  realize  that  I  have  rambled  along  and  that  I  haven't 
touched  by  any  means  on  all  the  problems.  I  think  now  of  one  that 
I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  about.  Last  year  we  put  up  over  $500  in 
prizes  and   found  that  only  a  few  competed   for  the  prizes ;  the  rest 
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were  not  moved  one  way  or  the  other,  and  of  those  who  did,  or  rather 
those  who  thought  they  should  have  received  a  prize  but  didn't,  really 
worked  a  greater  harm  to  the  Garden  Club  than  if  they  had  not  com- 
I)eted  for  the  prize  at  all.  This  year  we  varied  our  prizes  so  that 
there  are  practically  no  prizes  at  all.  The  Real  Estate  Echange  is 
offering  a  prize  of  $ioo  for  the  best  flowers  of  half  a  dozen  different 
kinds  to  be  brought  in  and  turned  over  to  the  hospitals.  There  is  a 
prize  to  be  donated  by  the  Commercial  Club  for  the  best  three  ears 
of  sweet  corn,  and  a  prize  for  the  best  potatoes,  to  be  used  for  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Civic  and  Commerce  Association.  It  is  our 
experience  that  the  setting  up  of  competitive  money  prizes  by  the 
Garden  Club  works  more  harm  than  good  when  working  along  civic 
lines.  The  chief  prize  to  be  obtained,  which  is  impressed  upon  every 
member,  is  that  there  is  $40  to  be  made  out  of  his  garden  in  cash ; 
that  he  can  materially  improve  all  the  surrounding  property  by  mak- 
ing beautiful  his  vacant  lot;  and  that  he  is  gaining  health,  which  is 
by  far  the  best  of  all  prizes. 

I  have  some  pictures  that  I  am  going  to  show  you,  and  I  will  also 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  in  regard  to  the  problem  we  have 
successfullv  mastered. 


FINANCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  TOWN 
PLANNING 

By  MR.  G.  B.  WHITNALL,  Milwaukee 


A  habit  is  the  result  of  repeating  an  activity  until  we  perform  the 
same  without  further  thought  or  reasoning.  A  habit  is  therefore 
economical  of  personal  energy.  But  there  is  always  danger  in  a 
habit,  no  matter  how  carefully  the  original  action  may  be  studied, 
where  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  original  action  change.  The 
habit  becomes  a  misfit  and  as  the  change  continues  the  habit  is  fre- 
quently  rendered   vitiating. 

A\diat  is  true  of  an  individual's  habits,  is  likewise  true  of  a  city, 
where  social  customs  or  the  machinery  of  its  business  are  adopted  as 
may  be  most  expedient  at  the  time. 

As  the  city  grows  in  population  habits  lieeome  so  inadequate  as  to 
be  extremely  wasteful.  This  is  not  infrequently  the  case  where  real 
economy  actuated  the  original. 

Our  modern  "keep  down  the  tax"  economist  is  usually  one  of 
those  who  has  become  attached  to  the  idea  that  to  refrain  from 
spending  a  dollar  is  to  save  it.  This  unmistakable  symptom  of  a  hide 
bound  intelligence,  as  pertaining  to  community  welfare,  is  usually 
coupled  with  a  high  regard  for  the  words  "independence  and  patriot- 
ism," with  a  stolid  indifference  as  to  all  efforts  made  to  teach  him 
that  the  greatest  word  to  understand  today  is  "interdependence"  these 
are  the  elements  with  which  the  Town  Planner  has  to  contend. 

In  Milwaukee  the  task  of  promoting  necessary  measures  for 
health  and  economy  in  the  business  of  life  is  more  of  a  mental  process 
than  an  engineering  project. 

I  will  just  give  a  few  facts  in  reference  to  Milwaukee's  need  for 
a  better  plan,  that  will  give  but  a  vague  idea  of  its  old  habits  and  what 
the  "keep  down  the  tax"  economist  is  defending  against  the  efforts  of 
the   city   planner. 

The  yield  in  land  of  Milwaukee  County  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture has  decreased  very  much  within  the  last  ten  years,  while  the 
price  of  such  produce  has  advanced.  Thousands  of  our  people  are 
emaciated  for  want  of  sufficient  wholesome  food  of  that  nature,  while 
the  elementary  land  value  of  our  sewage  and  other  filth  amounts  to 
over  $50,000.00  a  year,  which  we  do  worse  than  waste — we  run  it  in- 
to the  lake  from  which  we  draw  our  water.  Of  course,  this  causes 
less  of  a  draft  upon  the  city  treasury  for  the  time  being,  but  tuber- 
culosis, typhoid,  insanity  and  all  the  crimes  which  naturally  accompany 
such-  devitalizing  conditions  are  bringing  us  gradually  and  inevitably 
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to  disaster.  The  city  planner  is  told  his  plans  are  "too  expensive,  where 
is  the  money  to  come  from."  etc.,  yet  that  $500,000.00  annual  waste 
alone,  of  food  supply  represents  a  capital  of  ten  million  dollars  at 
five  per  cent.,  half  of  which  would  be  enough  to  inaugurate  a  system 
of  economy.  Whenever  a  manufacturing  plant  ignores  wasteful  mach- 
inery and  habits  of  employees  and  saves  (?)  the  expense  of  a  cost 
accounting  system,  it  looses  its  credit  at  the  bank  and  goes  bankrupt ; 
yet  how  strange  it  is  that  business  men  who  know  this  of  individual 
corporations  are  so  slow  to  api)ly  it  to  the  business  of  the  municipality. 

It  costs  more  to  distribute  coal  in  Milwaukee  than  it  does  to 
bring  it  from  Pennsylvania,  but  because  the  coal  dealer  professes  to 
maintain  a  free  delivery  we  stand  the  tax  without  question,  because  it 
is  called  coal.  If  one  dollar  a  year  were  put  on  your  city  tax  bill  for 
building  an  arterial  highway  which  would  lessen  the  cost  of  distribu- 
tion for  all  time,  there  would  be  trouble.  It  is  astonishing  how  many 
"])in  head"  economists  we  have,  who  will  tolerate  indirect  taxation 
unto  starvation  and  are  ready  to  voice  the  arguments  prepared  by  the 
shrewed  individuals,  who  have  a  fear  and  horror  of  the  municipality 
undertaking  the  cure  of  a  disease  for  which  they  have  for  genera- 
tions been  "family  physician." 

Milwaukee  is  one  of  the  worst  congested  cities,  owing  largely  to 
inetiicent  platting.  It  costs  too  much  and  takes  too  long  to  get  in  and 
out,  yet  we  are  wasting  about  $700,000.00  a  square  mile  on  useless 
streets,  grades,  pavements,  etc.,  and  maintaining  about  one-third  more 
pavement  than  there  is  any  need  of. 

This  terrible  waste  is  countenanced  by  the  same  people,  who  say 
we  cannot  afford  a  few  150  foot  highways,  which  properly  construct- 
ed, would  reduce  the  width  and  wear  of  pavement  of  at  least  50 
streets  paralelling  each  of  these  highways.  We  have  as  yet  a  "checker 
board"  plan  to  zigzag  our  way  for  long  distances.  The  city  has  bor- 
rowed money  the  third  time  for  paving  before  the  original  paving 
bonds  had  been  paid.  It  has  become  a  habit  with  which  the  city 
planner  requires  the  patience  of  Job  in  his  endeavor  to  inaugurate 
methods  of  conservation. 

Perhai)s  the  most  serious  habit  to  overcome  in  all  American 
cities  is  that  of  individual  platting.  Milwaukee's  plat  is  a  composite 
of  about  100  individual  subdivisions  and  additions,  accepted  by  the 
common  council,  which  changes  its  personel  every  two  years,  and 
there  being  but  a  mere  chance  as  to  whether  any  member  of  the  body 
knows  anything  about  city  planning.  This  honorable  body  has  just 
decided  that  to  spend  $5,000.00  for  expert  service  in  going  over  some 
tenative  plans,  outlining  a  system  of  arterial  highways,  establishing 
areas  apart  from  manufacturing  territory  (so  that  you  could  locate 
a  residence  with  some  assurance  that  a  tannery  would  not  be  your 
next  neighbor),  providing  ground  for  schools  and  other  public  utili- 
ties, etc.,  so  as  to  have  the  territory  surrounding  the  present  city 
limits  fixed  by  legislation  as  to  manner  of  its  future  growth,  so  that 
ever\  real  estate  man  could  assure  his  client  as  to  the  future  develop- 
ment, etc..  would  be  illegal. 

Contrast   this  illegal   proposition  to  cost  $5,000.00  with   the   habit 
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of  spending  an  average  of  $35,000.00  a  year  to  purchase  pieces  of 
land  and  pay  damages  in  order  to  get  the  innumerable  individual  plats 
to  fit  together — that  is  to  create  what  might  be  considered  a  harmony 
of  discord,  that  is  legal,  but  to  spend  $5,000.00  to  obviate  it  would  be 
illegal. 

There  is  another  economic  j)hase  in  building  of  a  city  properly 
that  has  not  been  as  carefully  considered  as  it  should,  yet  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  alike  in  economy  and  health  for  all,  which  proper- 
ly enters  into  the  financial  aspect.  If  the  system  of  arterial  highways 
most  approved  and  the  zones  with  their  suggested  areas  were  adopted 
at  once,  the  mass  of  the  people  would  not  know  how  to  extricate 
themselves   from   habits   so  long   forced  unnaturally   upon   them. 

Some  of  the  more  progressive  tax  payers  have  come  to  recognize 
the  demand  for  parks  as  legitimate,  and  admit  we  must  have 
"breathing  spots"  for  the  people.  This  is  a  mistaken  idea.  A  park  is 
desirable  for  assemblages  at  times,  and  there  should  be  a  few,  but  the 
place  to  do  our  breathing,  is  at  home  and  at  work ;  we  can  go  for 
hours  without  food  and  sleep,  but  not  long  without  breathing.  The 
real  object  of  a  park  is  to  restore  that  natural  equilibrium  between 
animal  and  vegetable  which  is  so  necessary  for  a  normal  atmosphere, 
and  it  is  far  better  that  a  good  portion  of  this  consists  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  family  consumption.  The  mothers  and  children  can 
produce  far  more  of  health  and  value  on  a  piece  of  land  surrounding 
their  dwelling  than  by  leaving  home  for  work  in  a  factory.  With 
intelligent  direction  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  waste  of  a  city  can 
be  returned  directly  to  the  land,  the  only  safe  place.  People  can 
afford  to  pay  for  street  sweepings,  etc.,  all  it  costs  to  clean  the  streets, 
and  in  this  way  the  wasted,  improvished  land  along  the  highways 
can  easily  be  made  intensely  productive.  Nut  trees,  and  fruits  can  be 
used  more,  and  nonproductive  trees  less.  Thus  by  proper  platting  of 
residence  areas  and  the  establishing  of  a  county  school  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  this  practical  side  of  the  improved  city  building,  much 
can  be  accomplished  that  will  insure  the  proper  execution  of  better 
city   planning. 

We  have  inaugurated  such  a  school  in  Milwaukee,  but  there  is  a 
determined  effort  by  the  "keep  down  the  tax"  economist  of  slovenly 
habits  to  kill  it  and  use  the  plant  for  an  insane  asylum.  These  people 
are  willing  to  spend  large  amounts  annually  for  remedies,  but  to 
take  sane  steps  to  prevent  insanity  and  other  devitalized  conditions 
they  call,  "crossing  the  bridge  before  you  get  to  it."  Here  again  the 
city  planner  must  lay  down  his  engineering  tools  and  educate  his 
obstructionists. 

There  is  another  important  feature  of  the  financial  aspect  that  is 
also  difficult  to  deal  with  in  a  thorough  manner  owing  to  the  fact 
that  certain  iniquities  have  become  a  habit  and  are  endured  because 
not  understood.  I  refer  to  the  retention  by  the  city  of  all  community 
values.  Although  they  have  been  conserved  carefully,  it  has  not  been 
paid  into  the  city  treasury  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  which 
has  produced  it,  but  has  been  diverted  to  the  shrewed  manipulator, 
for  his  own  avantage. 
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The  most  important  communit}'  value  is  that  accrued  to  hmd. 
which  outside  of  Milwaukee  is  worth  $400.00  per  acre,  eight  lots  per 
acre  or  $50  per  lot.  As  you  enter  the  city  prices  are  higher,  increasing 
as  you  get  towards  the  center,  where  $100,000.00  a  lot  is  not  an  un- 
usual price.  That  addition  of  $99,950  to  the  lot  is  measured  by  the 
])Ower  of  its  owner  to  exploit  the  people  who  are  obliged  to  use  it. 
That  is  the  commuity  value,  a  value  supported  by  the  community.  The 
owner  of  this  lot  has  simply  held  the  reed  as  you  would  hold  a  lot- 
tery ticket.  The  value  virtually  belongs  to  the  people,  (that  is  the 
city),  and  amounts  to  many  millions  of  dollars  from  which  the  city 
should  receive  the  income  for  its  community  benefit.  The  community 
value  of  our  streets  is  much.  Yet  we  permit  the  use  of  them  for 
street  cars  free  of  charge ;  the  same  is  true  of  gas,  electricity,  tele- 
phones, etc.  In  many  ways  community  values  are  appropriated  as 
personal  incomes.  We  are  giving  something  for  nothing,  which  is  the 
fundamental   reason   for  considering  gambling  a  crime. 

The  gradual  stopi)ing  of  this  leakage  is  what  will  rid  cities  of 
their  tax  burden. 

This  has  been  accomplished  to  some  extent  and  is  now  being 
undertaken  here,  by  what  is  called  excess  condemnation,  whereby  the 
city  is  given  power  to  appropriate  as  much  land  as  w'ill  be  directly 
benefitted  by  any  contemplated  impro^'ement,  so  that  new  increment 
will  stipport  the  actual  expenses. 

Here  again  the  cit)'  planner  has  to  convert  lawyers  and  courts. 

Good  city  planning  will  conserve  labor,  and  the  product  of  labor 
directly,  and  human  wellfare  indirectly.  It  makes  for  true  economy, 
whereas  we  are  now  extremely  wasteful. 

The  l)eauty,  too  often  advocated,  should  come  or  develope  as  a 
natural  consequence,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  real 
iicauty  l)nt  that  which  is  the  result  of  goodness. 

Utility  is  the  fundamental;  whenever  we  depart  from  utility,  as 
art  for  art's  sake,  usually  does,  we  have  mere  fashion. 


EXHIBITION 


During  the  Congress  the  building  was  occupied  to  its  fullest  extent 
b}^  exhil)its  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  photographs,  plans  and 
models  illustrated  practically  exevy  phase  of  the  work  of  Housing  and 
Toimi  Planning.  An  interesting  feature  was  the  exhil)its  illustrating 
sites  before  and  after  improvement. 

Harvard  University  and  the  "American  City"  Pal)lishing  Company 
exhibited  large  collections  of  views  illustrating  conditions  and  improve- 
ments covering  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  cities  and  others  who  contributed  exhibits: 


Great  Britain 

Italy 

Bourneville 

Turin 

Port  Sunlight 

United  States 

Norwich 

A^                 "^  7"          1 

New  York 

Durham 

Louisville 

Liverpool 

Erie 

Bath 

Rochester 

Bristol 

Chicago 

Northampton 

Boston 

Edinburgh 

Philadelphia 

London  County  Council 

NeAv  Orleans 

Manchester 

Kansas  City 

Leeds 

Minneapolis 

Bradford 

Harvard  University 

Cardiff 

rhe  "American  City"  (New  York) 

Exeter 

Manhattan 

Garden  City  Assoc.  London 

Pittsburg 

Shrewsburj^ 

Washington,  (D.C.) 

Germany 

Springfield 

Canada 

Mannheim 

Edmonton 

Karlsruhe 

Regina 

Nuremburg 

Port  Arthur 

Belgium 

Ottawa 

Penetanguishene 

Ostend 

Saskatoon 
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